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1.  The  attached  report  is  for  your  informatic.  a.’'d  retention. 

2.  The  report  summarizes  opinions  of  personnel  assigned  to  armor 
units.  It  points  up  problems  in  training  and  equipment  \y!’ich  affect 
combat  effectiveness.  Data  is  a  result  of  questionnaires  completed  by 
personnel  while  on  the  job. 

3.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  this  information  was 
collected  during  1958  and  1959,  Some  statements,  therefore,  might  not 
wholly  apply  at  the  present  time  due  to  changes  in  training  methods, 
equipment  and  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  cognizance 
of  the  potentiality  of  problems  noted  herein  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  commander  when  assessing  the  combat  readiness  of  his  organiza- 
tion. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  THE  RESEAPCK  TEAM 


The  members  of  the  research  team  who  conducted  the 
research  reported  here  were:  Dr.  Robert  A  Baker,  Task  Leader, 
Lt.  CoL  John  G.  Cook,  USA  (Ret),  Mr.  .^ugene  G.  Roach, 

Mr.  Shepard  Schwartz,  and  Mr.  J.  Roger  Ware. 

Dr.  Howard  H.  McFann  was  Director  of  Research  and 
Lt.  Col.  William  L.  Boylston  was  Chief  at  the  U.S.  Army  Arm.or 
Human  Research  Unit  during  the  planning  of  the  research  and 
during  the  early  stages  of  data  collection.  They  were  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Norman  Willard,  Jr.  who  was  Director  of  Research  and 
Lt.  Col.  Edwin  W.  Reynolds  who  was  Chief  of  the  Unit  pt  the  time 
the  report  of  research  was  reviewed.  Lt.  Col.  Reynolds  has 
since  been  succeeded  by  Lt.  Col.  G.H.  Spires,  Jr.  as  Chief  at  the 
Armor  Human  Research  Unk. 


*Ia  dire  emergency,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  division  could  be  deemed 
combat-deployable  today  without  hoving  undergone  field  maneuvers  and  after 
completing  only  26  weeks  of  training.  But  God  forbid,  for  bottle  rtjcords  show 
that  the  combat  effectiveness  of  such  prematurely  deployed  units  ir  op  and 
the  price  of  their  commitment  is  very  high.  Because  of  the  gravity  of  Ihe 
situation  in  July  1950,  for  example,  tv/o  battalions  of  the  28ih  Infantqr  were 
committed  without  having  completed  the  advanced  unit  and  field  mcneuv'r 
phases  of  their  troining  cycle.  Despite  the  fact  that  their  officers  ana  mon 
were  as  experienced  individual Jy  as  those  of  other  Regulor  Army  units,  the 
two  battalions  suffered  extremely  heavy  casuolties  and  were  undeployable 
after  only  three  brief  engagements  with  lightly  armed  but  fully  trained  North 
Korean  units.  .  .  .* 
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(U)  MILiTAKY  PR0BL:M 

The  significant  role  of  armor  on  either  the  nuclear  or  the  conventional  battlefield 
requires  that  U.S.  Armor  units  maintain  high  levels  of  quality  and  quantity  in  tactical 
training.  Yet  each  Armor  commander  who  is  responsible  for  conducting  this  training  is 
faced  with  many  difficulties.  Some  problems  ate  well  kncwn,  and  he  encounters  them 
dally;  other  difficulties  not  yet  generally  recognized  might  become  eiilical  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  Moi  wiver,  more  effective  solutions  to  present  problem.*:  and  better  meuns  of 
improving  l.vii'.al  training  must  always  be  sought. 

Aware  of  the  need  for  more  Information  on  these  pioblmn  areas,  U.nited  States  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  Command  (USCONARC)  established  a  research  requirement  for  th^  evaluation 
and  improvement  of  armor  tactical  training.  The  present  study,  a  survey  of  military  opinion 
and  experience  with  regard  to  general  and  specific  aspects  of  tactical  trolning  of  armor 
units,  constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  research.  Subsequent  phases  of  Task  UNIT  research 
ore  being  concentrated  on  increasing  the  tactical  proficiency  of  the  tank  platoon,  as  the 
basic  fighting  group  in  the  Armor  combat  organization. 

(U)  RESEARCH  PROBLEM 

Objectives  of  this  study  were  to  obaln  military  judgments  as  to  armoi  tactical 
training  requirements  necessary  to  ensure  combat  proficiency,  and  to  identify  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  are  preventing  the  attainment  of  maximum  training  effectiveness.  It  was  thought 
that  on  Army-wide  survey  of  training  problems  and  of  the  mateuel  and  personnel  resources 
that  are  available  would  (1)  lead  to  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  requirements  for 
training  the  tank  platoon,  (2)  show  th'  steps  necessary  for  improving  the  quality  and 
inaeasing  the  amount  of  tactical  training,  and  (3)  furnish  information  about  tactical 
training  that  would  be  useful  in  mobilization  planning. 


(U)  PROCEDURES 

After  a  survey  of  the  armor  literature,  a  list  of  71  questions  was  constructed  f... 
use  in  interviewing  battalion  commanders  with  armor  training  responsibilities.  The  list 
contained  questions  on  eight  general  problem  areas:  armor  unit  training  practices,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  problems;  platccn  leader  training  requirements;  tank  commander  training 
requirements;  tank  aew  training  requirements;  the  training  programs  for  Armor;  A:my 
training  tests,  maneuvers,  oni.  tactical  exercises;  tactical  and  mobilization  training 
requirements;  new  equipment,  .nateriel,  and  tactics. 

All  tank  units  organic  to  armored  and  infantry  divisions,,  armor  groups,  ma  armored 
ccp/alri’  regi:r.onts  except  three  battalions  in  the  Pacific  Theater,  four  in  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS),  and  one  on  duty  in  Lebanon  were  included  in  the  survey.  Using 
the  list  of  questions  as  a  basis  for  the  interview  disicucsion,  research  personnel  tape- 
recorded  interviews  with  40  ittahon  commanders  (or  designated  representciivs)  from 
38  armor  units  in  Europe  an.j  the  United  .'^♦ates  (August  .'558  through  March  lOos).  Of  the 
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Armor  units  surveyed,  22  were  units  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Army  rn  Germany,  in 
combat-ready  status,  and  16  were  CONUS  units  in  various  stages  of  training. 

FINDINGS 

Among  the  fact?  and  opinions  disclosed  by  the  sur'ey  of  military  commanders,  ii, 
each  of  tne  eight  prabivm  areas,  were  the  following: 

(1)  Armor  Unit  Training  Practices,  Procedures,  and  Problems 

(U)  (a)  In  most  armor  units  with  an  rrmor  training  mission,  the  training  inis- 

sion  is  often  overshadowed  by  nontraining  missions. 

(U)  (b)  Inclusion  of  mandatory  noncombat  subjects  in  unit  training  programs 

interferes  to  some  extent  with  completion  of  tactical  training. 

(U)  (c)  Priorities  are  not  clearly  established  by  higher  headquarters  for  the 

duties,  assignments,  and  training  activities  of  the  units.  The  tactical  training  mission  is 
therefore  frequently  delayed  or  interrupted,  and  combat  proficiency  is  adv  :  »ly  affected. 

(C)  (d)  Of  the  40  commanders  interviewed,  75  per  cent  said  ti.eir  units  were 

not  combat  ready.,  In  the  22  units  in  combat-ready  status  {Seventh  Army),  over  tO  percent 
of  the  commanders  said  they  were  not  combat  ready.  Additional  personnel  jr  i.he  availa- 
hility  of  assigned  personnel,  tactical  training,  and  gunnery  training  were  most  freq.'ently 
cited  as  the  elements  needed  before  combot  readiness  could  be  achieved. 

(U)  (e)  Almost  all  the  Seventh  Army  units  surveyed  were  short  of  platoon 

leaders.  High  personnel  turnover  creates  additional  training  hardships. 

(U)  (2)  Platoon  Leader  Training  Requirements.  Most  of  the  commanders  said 

that  platoon  leader  replacements  have  not  been  adequately  trained  before  joining  the  units, 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  junior  officers  need  more  tactical  and  field  experience. 

(U)  (3)  Tank  Commander  Training  Requirements.  Although  one  third  of  the 

commanders  regarded  their  tank  commanders  and  platoon  sergeants  as  fully  trained  and 
combat  ready,  two  thirds  said  they  had  too  many  inexperienced  NCO's,  or  NCO's  trans¬ 
ferred  from  other  Army  branches  without  any  training  in  armor. 

(4)  TonkC'-v-  "'"raining  Requirements 

(U)  (a)  Ligniy-ji'-e  per  cent  of  the  40  commanders  favored  an  increase  in  the 

ojTiount  of  formal  crew  training,  and  many  suggested  greater  use  of  tank  crew  proficiency 
exercises  as  the  primary  training  technique. 

(C)  (b)  Of  the  23  Seventh  Aiiry  commanders,  65  per  cent  said  their  "s 

were  not  well  trained  o-  oombat  leadv:  more  than  holf  of  the  17  (XNU.S  commanders  o..  '* 
the  same  thing.  Moreover,  o^  tho  ..4  commanders  who  had  received  crew  replacements 
within  the  last  year,  almost  6w  ^/er  cent  said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  previou.s 
training  of  these  men  Unsotisfactcry  levels  of  tank  knowledge  and  of  gunnery  prof'ciency 
were  the  deficiencies  .Tiost  frequently  cited. 

(U)  (5)  T'.he  Training  Programs  tor  Armoi 

(a)  One  fourth  of  the  commanders  expressed  d‘ssatisiaciion  with  the  train¬ 
ing  proarams  and  sc* ‘l-.at  major  ir  .ovrments  are  needed.  1  le  recommendations  included 
increasing  field  training,  platoon  level  exercises,  and  gunner/  troining. 
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(b)  All  the  commanders  interviewed  In  the  five  armored  cavalry  regiments 
emphasized  the  need  for  Inaeasing  and  formalizing  the  training  of  officers  and  NCO's 
in  reconnaissance  operations. 

(6)  Amy  Training  Tests,  Maneuvers,  and  Tactical  Exercis:!S 

(ci)  Nlnetv  per  cent  of  the  commanders  said  there  ore  not  enough  tactical 
exercises  or  maneuvers  to  train  personnel  adeguotely, 

U  '  Many  commanders  sold  that  present  Army  training  tests  ore  not  ade¬ 
quate  for  Jseir  needs,  and  recommended  major  revi.sions— especially  with  regard  to  admin¬ 
istration,  scoring,  and  evaluation.  Most  frequently  cited  were  three  defects:  The  tesio 
do  not  (1)  truly  evaluate  combat-readiness  status,  (2)  truly  evaluate  the  ef'rtency  and 
proficiency  of  the  commanders,  and  (3)  furnish  the  information  on  which  specific  improve- 
ments'would  have  to  be  based.' 

(7)  Mobilization  Training.  Some  commanders  expressed  concern,  in  the  event 
of  mobilization,  about  (a)  training  cf  armor  specialists  and  maintenance  personnel,  (b)  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  NCO's  and  officers,  and  (c)  ovoilabill'y  '^f  training  areas  and 
gunnery  ranges. 

(8)  New  Equipment,  Materiel,  and  Tactics 

(a)  Virtually  all  the  commanders  said  that  technical  and  '  lechaiUcal  aids 
on  the  existing  tanks  are  being  overemphasized. 

(b)  Among  tactical  wecdcnesses  cited  by  some  commandeis  wcm  (1)  pla¬ 
toon,  company,  and  battalion  movements,  (2)  combat  tactics,  (3)  night  operations,  and 
(4)  terrain  appreciation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Results  of  the  survey  indicate  a  need  for  increasing  the  amount  of  armor  tactical 
training  and  improving  its  quality.  These  results  in  general  confinn  the  military  opinion 
(which  led  to  this  study)  that  armor  tocticol  training  was  in  need  of  improvement. 

In  specific  problem  areas  the  survey  also  confirms,  as  militory  trair’ig  authorities 
had  expected,  that  armor  units  find  it  very  difficult  to  increase  and  improve  tactical  train'."'’ 
because  of  shortages  of  training  areas  and  j’lnnery  ranges,  personnel  problems,  andcun- 
fhcting  missions.  Since  increase  of  acreage  and  personnel  end  reduction  in  the  n'umber  of 
assigned  missions  would  present  complex  problems,  particular  attention  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  fi.llest  possible  development  of  all  other  means  of  achieving  tactical  proficiency. 

From  the  many  suggestions  made  by  various  commanders  interviewed  lor  improve¬ 
ment  of  uric  training,  the  followmg  are  among  those  that  appear  to  merit  particular  con¬ 
sideration  by  Armor  training  and/or  operational  personnel: 

(1)  Armor  Unit  Training  Practices,  Procedures,  and  Problems 

(a)  Reduce  the  nundier  of  nonessential  subjects  imposed  on  the  units, 
and  decrease  activities  not  related  to  co.nibat. 

(b)  Establish  ‘'lica  and  firm  priorities  each  mission  in  relation  to  the 
other  missions  assigned  to  :;.e  a:  it,  with  the  greotest  emphasis  on  those  that  i  ssist  in 
achieving  combat  prof’ciency. 


(2)  Platoon  Leader  Training  Requirements 

(a)  Revise  the  training  of  platoon  leaders  to  include  more  field  training, 
both  at  the  Armor  School  and  in  the  unit;  and  emphasize  specific  job  knowledge  and 
practical  wodc  at  the  platoon  level. 

(b)  Increase  the  cmount  of  officer  training  on  the  individual  tank  and  in 
the  individual  tank  crow  jobs,  both  at  the  Armor  School  and  in  the  unit.  As  the  platoon 
loader  population  i  •'r.p.sts  largely  of  reserve  (rather  than  career)  officers,  it  is  suagesteu 
that  such  a  job-oriented  approach  would  not  only  better  equip  such  officers  for  present 
duty  with  a  line  unit,  but  also  better  prepare  them  to  resume  duties  in  the  e»ent 
of  mobilization. 


(3)  Tank  Commander  Training  Requirements.  Increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  Armor  NCX)  training,  particularly  for  tank  commanders.  NCO's 
transferred  to  Armor  from  other  Army  branches,  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  present  and 
growing  shortage  of  NCO's  in  Armor,  should  not  be  assigned  to  armor  units  before  being 
trained  in  armor  skills. 

(4)  Tank  Crew  Training  Requirements.  Increase  the  amount  if  formal  tank 
crew  training  and  platoon  field*training  exercises  tor  aew  members.  Establish,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  live-flre  and  dry-fire  proficiency  courses  as  on  essential  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  aew  combat  skill.  While  limitations  in  area  prevent  construction  of  live-fire  courses 
at  many  posts,  most  posts  can  support  dry-fire  courses. 

(5)  The  Training  Programs  ior  Armor.  For  service  with  armor  reconnaissance 
units,  inaease  and  formalize  the  reconnaissance  training  of  both  NCO's  and  platoon 
leaders.  The  job  requirements  for  a  reconnaissance  platoon  or  company  differ  markedly 
from  those  for  the  conventional  tank  platoon  or  company.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has 
resulted  In  the  recent  introduction  of  a  basic  officers'  reconnaissance  course  at  Seventh 
Army's  Combined  Arms  Training  Center.  Training  Center  personnel  and  reconnaissance 
officers  have  also  urged  that  such  training  be  inaeased  at  all  levels. 

(6)  Army  Training  Tests,  Maneuvers,  and  Tactical  Exercises 

(a)  Increase  the  number  of  nonfiring  tactical  exercises  for  small  units. 
Even  though  suitable  terrain  is  at  a  premium,  nonfiring  exercises  could  be  conducted 
at  most  units  in  CONUS. 

(b)  Improve  training  tests  for  armor  and  make  them  more  comprehensive 
and  more  objective.  Especially  needed  are  improvements  i.i  the  ways  the  tests  uie 
administered,  scored,  and  used  by  higher  headquarters  for  evaluaxive  purposes. 

(c)  In  tactical  training,  increase  the  number  of  exercises  against  aggressor 
forces  and  superior  numbers.  In  suc.i  exercises,  increase  the  number  of  incidents  simulat¬ 
ing  those  likely  to  occur  in  comuot,  including  unexpected  casualties,  surprise  attacks, 
and  the  use  of  mines,  and  of  nuclear  and  biologicol  weapons— techniques  which  at  pr..sent 
ore  employed  only  infrequently  and  without  much  realism. 


(7)  Mobilization  Troop  Tests.  Provide  a  means  of  obtaining  more  definitive 
infermotion  about  the  niobilization  cepabilities  of  armor  units,  by  carrying  out  one  o’ 
more  mobilization  troop  tests  wit)  sel'xrted  armor  units.  S  .ch  tesis  could  be  conducted 
by  selecting  CONUS  battalio.io  with  low  d^loyme.xt  priorities,  bringing  these  units  up  to 
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full  strength,  and  administering  on  accelerated  mobilization  training  program  to  them. 
At  the  end  of  this  accelerated  training,  the  combat  readiness  of  these  units  shc.uld  be 
carefully  evaluated  by  giving  them  comprehensive  and  objective  tests  (as  indicated  in 
Par.  6b  on  p.  vi). 

(8)  New  Equipment,  Materiel,  and  Tactics 

(a)  Develop  techniques  and  devices  for  simulating  combat,  in  giving 
tactical  training  and  in  teaching  tactical  concepts  and  principles.'  Such  simulation 
techniques,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  be  particularly  useful  to  reserve- component  units, 
which  are  e-;  j..ijJly  restricted  by  limitations  of  time,  terrain,  and  equipmerii. 

(b)  Train  aimor  units  to  fight  more  effectively  at  night,  (e.g.,  increase 
the  amount  and  improve  the  types  of  night  tactical  training  actually  performed  at  the 
platoon  level);  determine  the  capability  of  armor  units  to  satisfy  cunent  and  proposed 
night  operations  doctrine. 

(U)  RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  personnel  with  responsibility  for  Anno,  unit  training  and 
operations  consider  the  opinions  and  suggestions  advanced  by  field  commanders  in  this 
survey,  in  exploring  avenues  for  improving  the  tactical  training  of  Armor  ‘initc. 


‘Such  work  has  been  done  at  the  Armor  Human  Research  Unit,  where  a  battlefield  eh.'ulator 
for  platoon  level  operations  has  Hs*-*  completed  and  evaluated. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
TACTICAL  TRAINING  OF  ARMOR  UNITS  (U) 


(U) 


BACKGROUND 


Two  major  objectives  embodied  in  the  present  military  policy  of 
the  United  States  Army  are,  first,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
second,  if  that  fails,  to  win  any  war  that  may  occur.  Deterrence  is,  of 
course,  the  primary  objective,  but  it  can  be  effective  onljr  if  the  Army’s 
strength  is  adequate.* 

Since  v,'orld  V'ar  II,  tb-’  United  States  has  lagged  behind  the  Soviet" 
Union  in  producing  new  armor  weapons.  The  T54,  a  Russian  100-mm 
medium  g-jn  i-nk  with  a  Diesel  propulsion  system,  has  been  in  produc¬ 
tion  since  1949  and  is  superior  to  our  M43  medium  tank  in  both  armr- 
ment  and  range  of  operations.  A  new  Russian  heavy  tank  superior  to  the 
World  War  II  JS3,  and  a  new  Russian  amphibious  tank  have  aiso  been 
developed  and  are  now  operational.  It  is  probable  that,  in  field  opera¬ 
tions,  Soviet  forces  would  rely  heavily  on  armor  (tanks  and  self-propelled 
assault  guns).* 

Though  war  in  Western  Europe  could  be  either  limited  or  general, 
conventional  or  nuclear,  the  conventional  forces  of  Sev'  ..h  Army  would 
be  called  upon  to  repel  any  attack.  Armor  would  undoubtedly  be  used 
extensively  in  such  an  enemy  attack.  If  United  States  .^r’r(;r  is  to  defeat 
any  armored  attack,  it  must  do  one  of  four  things:  (l)  ouirumber  the 
enemy  in  tanks  and  tank  crews:  (2)  outshoot  them  in  terms  of  accuracy, 
range,  and  volume  of  firepower;  (3)  outmaneuver  them  in  terms  of  speed, 
range,  eind  tactical  agility;  or  (4)  outfight  them  by  making  maximal  use 
of  our  existing  forces.  United  States  Armor  is  now  outnumbered,  both 
in  operational  tanks  and  in  trained  tank  crews.  The  tanks  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  enemy  are  equal  or  superior  to  our  tanks  in  firepower,  range  of 
operations,  and  maneuve'’ability.  Therefore,  under  existing  conditions 
of  preparedness,  to  defeat  the  forces  of  the  potential  enemy  United  States 
Armor  would  have  to  outfight  them. 

To  outfight  an  enemy  it  is  not  enough  for  our  armor  units  to  be  well 
trained  and  combat  ready;  they  must  be  superior  to  the  enemy  in  these 
respects.*  Thus,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  tactical  training  in 
TOE  Armor  units,  and  the  degree  of  their  combat  readiness,  are  of 
utmost  importance. 

United  States  Continental  Army  Command  recently  estimated 
that,  with  experienced  cadres  and  adequate  training  facilities,  training 
a  fully  equipped  armorec  division  to  the  level  of  tactical  proficiency 


‘See  References  3  and  8  (Chapter  10)  for  discussion. 

‘Reference  53.  Marshall  Zukov  recently  criticised  Russian  troop  leaders  for  not  moving 
more  aggrs:.siveiy  and  for  not  showing  more  initiative,  saying  that  ‘Russian  armor  could  be  on  the 
English  Channel  in  forty-eight  hours  in  case  of  war.’  (Referrace  3,  p  193.) 

‘Reference  15. 
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that  will  justify  the  risk  of  deploying  it  in  combat  reaii’’'co  a  minimum 
of  seven  months— if  fillers  are  trained  wlier.  they  join  'he  divisio  i.  If 
fillers  are  not  trained,  the  period  will  be  at  least  10  months.*  These 
estimates  represent  only  minimums  acceptable  in  emergency,  not 
desirable  minimums  to  be  spent  in  producing  a  division  that  is  ready 
for  deployment. 

In  a  division  that  is  ready  not  merely  for  deployment  but  for  com¬ 
bat  as  well,  every  crewman  must  be  fully  trained  to  respond  correct!  ' 
to  the  many  variables  of  combat;  every  crew,  platoon,  company,  and 
battalion  must  be  ready  to  oppose  the  team  efforts  of  enemy  units  to 
utmost  effect.  In  World  War  II,  Rommel’s  panzer  divisions  clearly 
demonstrated  that  excellent  training  and  ample  materiel,  coupled  with 
effective  organization  and  tactical  doctrine,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  defeat.* 

Tactical  tra.ning  requires  considerable  time  if  the  armoi  unit  is 
to  attain  a  ..it  sfactory  state  of  combat  readiness.  Moreover,  many 
factors  seriously  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  tactical  training— for 
example,  recurring  shortages  in  personnel  and  materiel,  rapid  tn  -lo^er 
of  men  in  key  MOS's,  and  such  necessary  activities  as  replacement 
training  and  rotation  to  oversea  assignments. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  attaining  combat  readiness  is  the 
fact  that  only  eight  military  posts  in  the  United  States  meet  the  acreage 
requirements  that  are  felt  to  be  desirable  for  training  an  "mored  divi¬ 
sion.  Only  four— Fort  Hood,  Tex.;  Fort  Stewart,  Fla.;  Camp  In 'in,  Calif.; 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.— are  suitable  for  such  training.®  Of  those  foui ,  only 
Fort  Hood  is  considered  completely  satisfactory  for  training  armor 
units  larger  than  a  battalion.  The  facilities  for  armor  training  at 
Fort  Stewart  are  limited  by  swamp  land.  Camp  Irwin  has  faciliiies  for 
training  only  in  the  desert,  and  the  training  at  Fort  Knox  is  limited  by 
other  missions.  Yet,  as  USCONARC  has  stressed, 

At  a  time  when  tactical  doctrine  is  undergoing  the 
most  radical  change  in  history,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  units  be  given  constant  practice  in  tying  new  tac¬ 
tics  and  troop-leading  procedures  to  actual  terrain 
under  realistic  conditions  of  time  and  space,  .  .  . 

Young  officers  must  be  provided  with  practical  field 
experienc'’  if  they  are  to  develop  the  self-reliance, 
decision-making  faculty  and  tactical  know-how  nec¬ 
essary  to  cope  with  their  vast  increase  in  command 
responsibility.  They  cannot  acquire  this  troop-leading 
competence  in  classrooms  or  on  the  drill  field  of  small 


Army  posts.  Tiiey  must  be  given  daily  opportunities 
to  work  realistical’y  with  men,  weapons  and  terrain.* 


’USCONARC.  Ltad  Time  for  Combat  Readiness  (ATTNC-SCH  370.2/34),  HQ  USCONXRC, 
Fort  Monroe,  3!  July  1958.  Background  information,  Headquarters,  United  Slates  Continental 
Amy  Command,  iot  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilber  M  Brucker. 

’Reference  9. 

‘USCONARC,  op.  oil. 

Ubid. 
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Recognizing  the  problems  involved  in  tactical  ti  air:ng  lor  armor, 
and  the  need  for  increasing  the  deployment  a  J  combat  readi¬ 

ness  of  the  units,  USCONARC  established  a  research  requirement  for 
the  evaluation  and  improvemen-' of  armor  tactical  training  and  requested 
that  the  U.S.  Army  Armor  Human  Research  Unit  conduct  Uie  research. 
The  research  will  be  concentrated  upc  fcn  dning  of  the  basic  fighting 
unit  of  armor— the  tank  platoon.’ 

(U)  OBJECTIVE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

As  a  first  step  toward  improvement  of  training  to  make  the  tank 
platoon  more  effective  in  combat,  research  personnel  at  the  Armor  Unit 
began  by  trjnng  to  determine  the  requirements  for,  and  the  problems  of, 
tactical  training  for  armor. 

To  obinin  information  on  present  and  future  needs  with  regard  to 
training  for  combat,  plans  were  made  for  a  comprehensive,  Army-wicie 
survey  of  (l)  materiel  and  personnel  resources  that  are  available  to 
Armor,  (2)  the  training  status  of  all  active  Armor  TOE  units,  and 
(3)  present  and  future  training  problems  of  these  units.  The  specific 
objectives  of  this  survey  were  to  (l)  determine  the  problems  of  armor 
tactical  training,  (2)  find  ways  and  means  to  improve  the  quality  a”d 
increase  the  quantity  of  tactical  training,  and  (3)  obtain  additionai 
information  on  tactical  proficiency  which  would  be  ust  .u  in  mobi¬ 
lization  planning. 


METHOD 


(U )  General  Approach 


First,  armor  training  literature  was  studied  to  determine  what 
types  of  questions  would  be  most  appropriate  for  use  in  the  survey. 
Included  were  (l)  the  field  manuals  and  training  circulars  that  deal  with 
tactical  training  of  the  tank  compmiy  and  tank  platoon;  (2)  combat  liter¬ 
ature  that  recounts  experiences  of  tank  company  and  tank  platoon  leaders 
in  World  War  II  and  Korea;  (3)  more  recent  literature  about  tank  platoon 
tactics  on  the  nuclear  battlefield;  and  (4)  lesson  plans  and  training 
literature  that  the  Armor  School  use-'  to  instruct  platoon  and  company 
officers  in  tactical  principles  and  procedures.  A  selected  bibliography 
of  the  armor  literature  used  is  included  in  this  r  eport. 

Research  personnel  then  constructed  a  list  of  71  questions  for  use 
in  interviewing  battalion  commanders  concerning  armor  unit  training 
activities  under  their  supervision.  The  questions,  some  general  and 
some  specific  in  nature, covered  eight  topics:  armor  unit  training  prac¬ 
tices,  procedures,  cuid  problems;  platoon  leader  training  requirements; 
tank  commander  training  requirements;  tank  crew  training  requirements; 


'fori  Program  for  Fiscal  I  r  1®59,  Human  Resources  I'esearch  Office,  Washington, 
June  1958. 
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the  training  programs  for  Armor;  Army  training  +eotB,  maneuvers,  and 
tactical  exercises;  tactical  and  mobilization  training;  new  equipment, 
materiel,  and  tactics. 

The  interviews  were  planned  to  elicit  a  maximum  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  each  training  practice  or  r'^oblem  and  to  obtain  as  many 
new  ideas  and  suggestions  for  improvement  a.  possible.  Most  questions 
that  required  a  simple  yes  or  no  answer  were  supplemented  by  specific 
questions  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  reasons  for  the  commander’ 
opinions.  In  addition,  as  the  discussions  developed  during  the  interviews 
further  questions  were  asked  as  needed  to  clarify  and  develop  the  ideas 
being  expressed  by  the  commander.* 

The  research  team  visited  most  of  the  TOE  Armor  units  in 
Eucope  and  tl.e  United  S’ates  during  the  period  August  1958  through 
March  1959  to  conduct  the  survey.*  Each  battalion  commander,  or  hie, 
representa'iiv.i,  ,vas  asked  to  give  as  complete  an  answer  as  possible 
to  each  of  the  71  questions.  Every  interview  was  recorded  on  tape  to 
increase  tiie  accuracy  of  the  report  and  to  facilitate  recording  the 
answers.  This  procedure  also  saved  interview  time,  preserved  infor¬ 
mality,  and  provided  a  permanent  record.  To  increase  both  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  answers  obtained,  the  anonymity  of  the  commander 
was  guaranteed.  Each  interview  took  from  two  and  one  half  to  three 
hours.  Before  the  interview,  each  commander  was  asked  to  complete 
an  information  form  covering  rank,  military  background,  iJ  experience 
in  armor;  he  was  given  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  and  had  at  least 
24  hours  in  which  to  read  the  questions  and  think  about  the  answers  he 
would  give  in  the  interview.  The  research  staff  believes  that  such 
procedures  not  only  increased  the  amount  of  information  obtained,  but 
also  heightened  its  validity. 

Population  and  Sampling 

All  except  six  of  the  tank  units  organic  to  armored  and  infantry 
divisions,  armor  groups,  and  armored  cavalry  regiments  were  visited 
for  the  survey.*  The  total  number  of  units  visited  was  40;  however, 
because  of  operational  conflicts,  data  were  not  gathered  at  two  of  these 
units.*  Of  the  38  armor  units  represented  in  the  survey,  2?  were 
combat-ready  units  of  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  and  16  were 


'The  list  of  questions  which  uerN-cd  as  the  basis  for  the  interviews  is  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

'Data  also  were  gathered  fr  r  a  supplementary  survey  on  problems  and  needs  in  the  training 
of  platoon  leaders.  Results  of  this  survey  are  reported  in  HumRRO  Technical  Report  69  The 
Determination  of  Combat  Job  Require  tents  for  Tank  Platoon  Leader  and  Tank  Platoon  bergeant, 
by  Eugene  G.  Roach  and  Robert  A.  Baker,  March  1961. 

'The  exceptions  were:  2d  Med  Tk  Bn  and  3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  40th  Armor  (Korea);  3d  Med  Tk  Bn, 
69th  Armor  (Hawaii);  1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  34th  Armor  (Fort  Lewis);  2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  69th  Armor  (Fort 
Benning);  3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  35th  Armor  (Lebanon). 

'1st  Bp,  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  Fort  Knox;  3d  Bn,  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 
Fort  Meade. 
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TOE  CONUS  reserve  units  which  had  STRAP  desii^’a.lcns  from 
Class  1  through  Class  8.  These  units  v/erc. 


Por«nt  Orgonixotlon  Bottolioti 

Location 

1st 

Armored  Division 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  1st  Cav 

Fort  Hood 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  13th  Cav 

Fort  Hood 

2d 

Armored  Division 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  66th  Ai  mor 

Fort  Hood 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  67th  Armor 

Fort  Hood 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  35th  Armor 

Fort  Hood 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  37th  Armor 

Fort  Hood 

3d 

Arm-^red  Dhdsion 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  32d  Armor 

Germany 

ist  Med  Tk  Bn,  33d  Armor 

Germany 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  1st  Cav 

Germany 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  13th  Cav 

Germany 

4th 

Armored  Division 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  35th  Ai-mor 

Germany 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  37th  Armor 

Germany 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  66th  Armor 

Germany 

2d  Med  Tk  Bn,  67th  Armor 

Germany 

2d 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

1st  Bn 

Gern.any 

2d  Bn 

Germany 

3d  Bn 

Germany 

3d 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

1st  Bn 

Fort  Meade 

2d  Bn 

Fort  Meade 

6th 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

2d  Bn 

Fort  Knox 

3d  Bn 

Fort  Knox 

11th 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

1st  Bn 

Germany 

2d  Bn 

Germany 

3d  Bn 

Germany 

14th 

Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 

1st  Bn 

Germany 

2d  Bn 

Germany 

3d  Bn 

Germany 

1st 

Infantry  Division 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  69th  Armor 

Fort  Riley 

2d 

Infantry  Di  /ision 

3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  66th  Armor 

Fort  Banning 

3d 

Infantry  Division 

1st  Med  Tk  Bn,  68th  Armor 

Germany 

8th 

Infantry  Division 

?d  Med  Tk  Bn,  68th  Armor 

Germany 
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Porent  Organisation  end  Bottolion 

1  ..cation 

9th 

Infantry  Division 

3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  68th  Armor 

Fort  Carson 

24th 

Infantry  Division 

3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  34th  Armor 

Germany 

4th 

Armor  Group 

3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  37th  Armor 

Germany 

2d  Hv  Tk  Bn,  33d  Armor 

Germany 

AAA 

&  Tank  Training  Center 

3d  Med  Tk  Bn,  32d  Armor 

Fort  Stewart 

Armored  Combat  Training  Center 

5th  Med  Tk  Bn,  40th  Armor 

Camp  Irwin 

3d 

U.3.  Army 

4th  Med  Tk  Bn,  68th  Armor 

Fort  Bragg 

The  batta]i''n  oommander,  or  his  representative,  was  interv'ewed 
at  each  of  these  38  units.  In  addition,  data  were  gathered  from  two  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  just  completed  battalion  commander  assignments  and  who 
answered  the  questions  in  terms  of  their  recent  command  experience. 
Data  therefore  are  presented  for  40  commanders,  23  from  combat-ready 
units  in  Seventh  Army  and  17  from  CONUS  units. 

Of  the  40  officers  interviewed,  30  were  battalion  commanders, 

3  were  battalion  executive  officers  acting  as  battalion  commanders  at 
the  time  of  the  interview,  and  7  wer<-  tank  company  commar  ers  desig¬ 
nated  to  represent  the  battalion  commander  in  answering  the  survey 
questions.  In  the  five  armored  cavalry  regiments,  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  was  interviewed  in  7  of  the  13  battalions;  in  the  other  6 
battalions,  the  battalion  commander  was  newly  assigned  and  therefoi  ? 
designated  the  tank  company  commemder  to  answer  the  survey  because 
of  his  greater  familiarity  with  local  tactical  training  requirements  and 
problems  for  armor.  Twenty-four  of  the  officers  interviewed  were 
lieutenant  colonels,  nine  were  majors,  five  were  captains,  and  two  were 
first  lieutenants. 

All  the  officers  interviewed  were  Armor  officers,  and  all  carried 
an  MOS  of  1203,  tank  unit  commander.  Of  these  officers,  17  received 
their  commissions  inOfficerCand’date  School  (OCS)  duringWorld  War  II, 
15  were  commissioned  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC), 
7  were  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  1  received 
a  battlefield  commission  during  World  War  II.  All  had  attended  one 
or  more  courses  at  the  Armor  School,  28  were  graduates  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and  2  were  graduates  of  the  Army 
War  College. 

Thirty-four  (85  per  cent)  of  the  40  officers  had  command  experience 
during  combat  in  World  War  tl  or  Korea,  or  both;  31  had  combat  experi¬ 
ence  commanding  an  armor  unit.  Thirty-two  had  10  or  more  years’ 
experience  in  armor,  and  only  two  had  less  than  5  years’  armor 
experience;  the  average  was  13.7  years.  The  normal  tour  of  duty  for  a 
battalion  coir.inander  is  18  months  or  less;  16  of  the  officers  had  com¬ 
manded  theii  battalions  or  companies  for  less  th'ji  12  months  at  the 
time  of  the  interview,  15  fr.  at  east  12  months,  and  9  for  18  months 
or  more. 
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(U)  Method  of  Analysis 


When  the  interview  program  was  completed,  transcriptions  of  the 
commanders’  answers  were  made  directly  from  the  recordings.  Insofar 
as  possible,  replies  to  each  question  were  then  tabulated  to  show  the 
number  and  percentage  of  commander.?  'cr’yir  j  in  various  ways.  All 
qualif3dng  remarks  were  reflected  in  preparing  these  tabulations.* 
Portions  of  replies  thought  to  contain  information  or  suggestions 
of  unusual  pertinence  or  value  are  reported  verbatim  in  Appendix  B. 
To  preserve  anonymity  in  these  quoted  comments,  each  commander 
is  identified  only  by  a  word  of  the  phonetic  alphabet  and  by  theater 
of  operations. 


FINDINGS  FROM  THE  SURVEY^ 

Armor  Un.!  Training  Practices,  Procedu res,  and  Problems 


(U)  Trai  ning  Activities 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  38  units  in  which  data  were 
collected  were  conducting  various  types  of  armor  training  in  the  cycle 
and  post-cycle  phases,  and  under  other  missions.  More  than  half  of 
the  units  (20)  were  in  the  post-cycle  phase.  Five  units  were  undergoing 
Basic  Unit  Training  and  the  same  number  were  in  Ad^  need  Unit 
Training;  the  others  were  occupied  with  refresher  training  or  support 
missions.  (See  Table  1.) 


Table  1  (U) 

Whot  kind  of  armor  training  It  eurronlly  going  on  In  your  battalion? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  22) 

CONUS 
(N  =  16) 

Tolsl* 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Post-cycle  phase 

13 

7 

20 

52.6 

Refresher  training 

2 

0 

2 

5.3 

Advanced  Unit  Training 

3 

2 

5 

13.1 

Basic  Unit  Training 

3 

2 

5 

13.1 

Advanced  Individual  Training 

1 

1 

2 

5.3 

Support  mission 

0 

4 

4 

10.6 

Total 

22 

16 

38 

100.0 

*Dal«  here  do  not  include  the  two  interviewees  who  had  recently  completed  assignments  as 
battalion  commanders  but  were  not  so  tssigned  at  the  time  of  the  survi  v. 


'To  reflect  the  full  content  of  tne  interview  discussion,  in  some  of  the  tables  presented  in 
the  following  section  the  statement  of  the  question  has  been  amplified  over  that  serving  as  the 
starting  point  in  the  interview.  Some  additional  tabulations  are  presented  in  .Appendix  C. 
Appendix  A  gives  the  original  form  of  the  question  and  also  indicates  the  location  of  lext  or 
tabular  presentation  of  data  for  the  various  items.  No  specific  report  is  presented  for  a  few  items 
which  overlapped  answers  given  elsewhere  or  which  did  not  yield  useful  material. 

'Some  of  the  results  summaii'  1  here  may  be  documented  only  by  reading  the  comments 
in  Appendix  8. 
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Only  a  few  commanders,  all  of  them  in  the  Uni+f'd  otates,  said 
they  trained  any  of  their  own  replacements  in  diner  baric  or  advanced 
individual  training;  however,  about  one  third  of  the  Seventh  Army  com¬ 
manders  end  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  CONUS  commanders  reported 
that  they  gave  refresher  instruction  on  Advanced  Individual  Trainin' , 
(See  Table  2.) 


T«blc  2  (U) 

Do  you  train  any  at  your  own  crow  roplaeomontM  through  tho  Boole  Combat 
and  Advaneod  Indlyiduel  PhoMOt? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Uni.s 

Basic  Combat 

Yes 

0 

5 

5 

12.5 

No 

23 

12 

35 

e:  5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Advanced  Individual 

Yes 

0 

3 

3 

7.5 

No 

15 

10 

25 

62.5 

Refresher 

8 

4 

12 

30.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Most  of  the  Seventh  Army  commanders  estimated  that,  during 
the  preceding  year,  their  units  had  spent  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
time  in  productive  armor  training.  Among  commfinders  in  tho 
United  States,  however,  10  out  of  17  felt  that  worth-while  armoi  train¬ 
ing  had  occupied  30  per  cent  or  less  of  the  unit  time.  (See  Table  3.) 

A  majority  of  the  commanders  felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time 
for  training. 


Table  3  <U) 

During  tho  lot*  yoor,  what  poreonto^o  of  tlmo  would  you  oitlmato  that  your  unit  hat  spent 
In  productlvo  armor  training? 


Seventh  Army  CONUS 

Percentage 

Percentage 

(N  =  23)  (N  =  17) 

Total 

of  All  Units 

Over  90 

2  0 

2 

5.0 

90  to  70 

8  1 

0 

22.5 

70  to  50 

9  6 

15 

37.5 

50  to  30 

3  0 

n 

7.5 

30  to  10 

1  5 

6 

15.0 

Less  than  10 

0  5 

5 

12.5 

Total 

23  17 

40 

100.0 

Do  you  have  enough  time  for  training’ 

Yes 

I  0 

1 

2.5 

Yes,  but  time  isin’t 

the  problem 

10  3 

13 

32.5 

No 

12  14 

26 

65.0 

Total 

23  17 

40 

100  C 

in 


All  but  two  of  the  Seventh  Army  units  and  n-.ust  of  the  CONUS 
units  had  engaged  in  Command  Post  Ex-.rci&es  (CFX’s)  or  mejicuvers 
during  the  preceding  year.  Seventh  Armj'  commanders  were  divided 
as  to  the  value  of  the  exercises  to  their  units,  but  virtually  all  of  the 
CONUS  commanders  regarded  this  +ype  of  training  as  valuable. 
(See  Table  4.) 


Table  4  (U) 

Hot  your  boMollon  ongagoJ  In  any  CPX't  or  n  anouvort  vtHhln  iho  loif  ytor? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  3  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yrs 

21 

12 

33 

82.5 

No 

2 

5 

7 

17.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Were  tho  exorcists  of  value  to 

your  unit? 

Yes 

10 

12 

22 

55.0 

No 

13 

1 

14 

35.0 

Not  applicable 

0 

4 

4 

10.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Training  and  Operational  Problems 

Commanders  were  asked  to  specify  the  problems  they  found 
most  critical  in  conducting  unit  irainirg  (Table  5),  and  also  the  problems 
that  caused  them  the  greatest  operational  difficulties  (Table  r).  More 
than  half  the  commanders  stated  that,  because  of  major  problem.:,  their 
units  could  not  complete  the  Basic  Unit  Training  Phase  in  the  prescribed 
10-week  period  (Table  7). 

The  answers  and  comments  of  the  commanders  to  these  general 
questions  and  to  various  specific  inquiries  are  presented  in  this  section 
under  the  topics  of  personnel,  missions,  training  areas,  equipment,  and 
details  and  support. 

Personnel  Problems.  The  personnel  problem  is  severe, 
judging  from  the  responses  lo  a  number  of  questions.  (See  Tables  5-9.) 
Shortage  of  personnel  was  cited  the  greatest  number  of  times  as  a 
serious  operational  difficulty  (Table  6)  and  the  second  greatest  number 
of  times  as  the  most  serious  training  difficulty  (Table  5).  Many  com¬ 
manders  especially  emphasivsed  shortages  of  platoon  leaders,  platoon 
sergeants,  and  tank  commanders.  Many  of  their  men  were  transfers 
to  Armor  from  other  Army  branches,  insufficiently  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  armor  to  do  the  jobs  to  which  they  were  assigned.  More  than 
half  the  units  needed  replacements.  Fourteen  units  in  Seventh  Army 
and  14  in  the  United  States  reported  a  serious  shortage  of  experienced 
personnel,  especially  platoon  leaders;  14  Seventh  Army  units  needed 
more  tank  commanders  or  said  those  available  were  recent  transfers 
from  other  branches  (Table  5). 

None  of  the  commanders  of  the  Seventh  Army  units  reported 
having  enough  officers  .Talle  5).  One  reasi  n  was  that  the  position  of 


Table  5  (U) 


Wfcof  1$  th»  most  prttt/ng  or  crltleal  training  probloir,  tneoumtrod  In  l'n<  eomplollon  of 
unit  training? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
!N  =  17) 

Total 

Perc  .ntage 
of  Total 

Lack  of  training  area 

14 

- 

16 

40.0 

Personnel  shortage 

3 

9 

12 

30.0 

Other  missions 

4 

6 

10 

2S.0 

Lack  of  spare  parts 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Equipment  shortage 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

What  othar  problams  or#  particutarfy  serious?* 
Lack  of  traioio^  area  7 

4 

11 

Personnel  shortage 

4 

6 

10 

Lack  of  range  spat— 

8 

1 

9 

Other  miss' 

3 

6 

9 

Lack  of  time 

4 

0 

4 

Untrained  personnel 

2 

0 

2 

Equipment  shortage 

1 

0 

1 

Lack  of  funds 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

29 

18 

47 

Da  you  tiovo  enough:  ^ 

Tanka? 

Yea 

21 

15 

36 

90.0 

No 

2 

2 

4 

10.0 

Supporting  vehicles? 

Yea 

14 

5 

19 

47.5 

No 

9 

12 

21 

52.5 

Trained  tank  crew  personnel? 

Yea 

10 

3 

13 

32.5 

No 

13 

14 

27 

67.5 

Support  personnel? 

Yea 

11 

2 

13 

32.5 

No 

12 

15 

27 

67.5 

Officers? 

Yes 

0 

s 

5 

12.5 

No 

23 

12 

35 

er.5 

Maintenance  facilities? 

Yea 

20 

14 

34 

85.0 

No 

3 

3 

6 

15.0 

Range  space  facilities? 

Yea 

0 

9 

9 

22.5 

No 

23 

8 

31 

77.5 

Maneuvering  and  training  space? 

Yea 

0 

8 

8 

20.0 

No 

23 

9 

32 

80.0 

Replacements? 

Yes 

9 

4 

13 

32.5 

Yes,  but  .  .  . 

4 

1 

5 

12..'; 

No 

1 1 

12 

22 

55.0 

fConUnuedJ 


Table  5  (U)  (Continued) 


Whot  It  th»  matt  pntting  or  critical  training  problv-  ^r.zcuntarod  /”  tha  complatlon  of 
unit  training? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

Do  you  hovo  enough;^  (Continued) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Experienced  personnel? 

Yes 

9 

3 

12 

30.0 

No 

14 

14 

28 

70.0 

Platoon  leaders? 

Yes 

3 

8 

11 

27. .5 

No 

20 

9 

29 

72.5 

Tank  commanders? 

Y  es 

9 

< 

16 

40.0 

Yes,  but  •intrnined  in  Ari'ior 

5 

2 

7 

17.5 

No 

9 

8 

17 

42.5 

Ammunition? 

Yes 

22 

15 

37 

92.5 

No 

1 

2 

3 

"  r 

Other  supplies? 

Not  enough  spare  parts 

8 

4 

12 

.30.0 

Not  enough  POL 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

An  adequate  amount 

IS 

11 

26 

65.0 

‘These  items  repest  those  shown  shove,  hut  were  reported  hy  otficers  who  iUk  id  them  ss 
seoendsry  to  the  most  altiesl  prohtem. 

^In  genersi,  this  inquiry  wss  snswered  in  terms  o(  (uKillment  of  TCE  sUotmouie. 


Tsble  6  (U) 

What  art  tha  prablamt  that  coast  you,  partanally,  tha  matt  oparatlonal 
difficultlot  and  haadachasf 


Seventh  Army  CONUS 

(N  =  23)  (N  =  17)  Tolsl 


Personnel  shortage  4 

Other  rnissions  6 

Lack  of  training  area  5 

Housekeeping  4 

Untrained  men  4 

Lack  of  support  2 

Personnel  turnover  3 

Lack  of  time  2 

Lack  of  spare  parts  1 

Maintenance  1 

Coordinating  companies  1 

Officer  and  cadre  shortage  1 

Excessive  paper  work  1 

Inappropriate  training  program  1 

Lack  of  range  space  1 

Lack  of  funds  0 


11 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


15 

11 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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T«ble  7  (U) 

In  yout  mH  It  iht  Batle  Unit  Tnlnlng  Phatt  normally  complolod  In  fhi.  10  titoki  ptotcribtd 
Of  dans  If  ra^lro  a  longor  potlod  at  Unal  ' 


Seventh  Amy 
<N  =  23) 

•"ONUS 

li  -1.' 

Total 

Longer 

19 

6 

25 

10  weeka 

2 

8 

10 

Shorter 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

If  longor,  why? 

Both  lack  of  training  area 
and  other  miaaions 
Other  miaaioar 
Lack  of  troiR';-.^  area 
Peraonnel  ahortage 
Lack  of  funda 
Total 


Perceniage 
o{  Total 


Table  8  (U) 


It  your  unit  now  at  TOE  tUongth? 

Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

Yea  7 

No,  at  a  percentage  atrength  of 
100-90  11 

89-80  5 

79-70  0 

69-60  0 

59-SO  0 

49-40  0 

39-30  0 

Total  23 


CONUS 
(N  s  17) 


Peiceu'  age 
of  All  Uiiila 


Table  9  (U) 

Hhat  was  your  ostlmotod  portonnol  tumo'^or  roto  within  tho  last  yoar? 


Percentage 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

(Continurdl 


Table  9  (tl)  (Contmurd) 


yihat  wot  your  oMfImatod  porsennol  turn--'::.-  run  wifftiV  fho  fotf  ytor? 


Percentage 

Sewntb  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONOS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

10 

X 

0 

2 

Leas  than  10 

5 

0 

5 

Don't  know 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

What  was  your  ostimatod  personnel  turnover  (luring  the  last  6  months? 

100 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

SO 

1 

0 

1 

70 

0 

1 

1 

60 

0 

3 

3 

50 

2 

3 

5 

40 

3 

6 

9 

30 

2 

1 

3 

20 

2 

1 

3 

10 

5 

0 

5 

Leas  than  10 

8 

0 

8 

Don’t  know 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

Table  in  (U) 

kn  training  foollltlot  avol/ablo  hr  ffco  hlhwing  activiflot? 


Seveath  Army 

CONUS 

Total 

Percentage 

(N  =  23) 

(N  =  17) 

(N  =  40) 

o{  All  Units 

Classroom  instruction'^ 

Yes 

22 

14 

36 

90.0 

No 

1 

3 

4 

10.0 

Driving  practice? 

Yes 

18 

13 

31 

77.5 

No 

5 

4 

9 

22,5 

Firing  of  the  90-mm  gun  7 

Yes 

0 

8 

8 

20.0 

Yes,  but  .  .  . 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

No 

23 

7 

30 

75.0 

Firing  of  the  ,30-  and  .50-col.  machine  gun^ 
Yes  4 

11 

15 

37.5 

.30-cal.  only 

12 

6 

18 

45.0 

No 

7 

0 

7 

17.5 

Night  operations  training? 

Yes 

1 

4 

5 

i.2.5 

Yes,  but  .  .  , 

0 

4 

4 

10.0 

No 

22 

9 

31 

77.5 

Tactical  exercises'^ 

Yes 

1 

7 

8 

20.0 

No 

25! 

10 

32 

80  0 

15 
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Table  11  (C) 

Do  you  fool  that  you  havo  onough  faeilMot  and  support  to  eomploto  yo>.'r 
Armor  training  mission? 


Seventh  Amy 
(N  =23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17'. 

Tral 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Y*!8 

12 

3 

15 

37.5 

Yes,  but .  .  . 

0 

5 

5 

12.5 

No 

11 

9 

20 

50.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Do  you  feel  you  have  enough  support  for 

0  combat- 

readiness  mission^ 

Yes 

4 

1 

5 

12.5 

No 

19 

16 

35 

87.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

company  executive  officer  had  been  eliminated  from  the  TOK.  To 
perform  the  required  duties,  most  units  had  made  the  senior  platoo’ 
leader  the  company  commander’s  assistant,  and  one  of  the  senior  pla¬ 
toon  sergeants  an  acting  platoon  leader.  Because  of  this  shifting  of  key 
personnel,  no  Seventh  Army  unit  visited  had  enough  officers  serving  as 
platoon  leaders,  and  the  shortage  was  acute. 

Many  commanders  also  stressed  the  effect,  on .  '♦h  training 
and  operations,  of  shortages  and  of  inadequate  training  and  e;  /rerience. 
For  example,  13  commanders  who  said  the  time  allotted  for  training  is 
adequate  (Table  3)  also  said  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  not  time  ah.ne  but 
involves  other  factor  including  the  personnel  problem.  Again,  mc^'e 
than  half  the  commander.^  said  they  did  not  have  enough  trained  tank 
crew  personnel,  or  enough  support  personnel,  particularly  trained  com¬ 
munications  specialists  and  turret  and  track  vehicle  mechanics  (Table  5). 

The  personnel  problem  was  emphasized  again  in  relation 
to  turnover  and  transfers.  Turnover  is  a  continuing  problem,  though 
rate  of  turnover  is  distributed  throughout  the  training  year— the  majority 
of  the  respondents  reporting  a  turnover  rate  of  less  than  50  per  cent 
within  the  preceding  six  months  (Table  9).  In  a  Seventh  ‘irmy  unit  at 
80  per  cent  of  TOE  strength,  transfers  were  still  going  on;  this  unit 
was  to  be  brought  up  to  TOE  strength  later.  All  of  the  Seventh  A.  my 
units  were  at  80  per  cent  of  TOE  strength  or  better;  most  of  those  in 
the  United  States  were  at  less  than  80  per  cent  of  TOE  strength  (Table  8). 

Conflicting  Missions.  Every  armor  unit  surveyed  had  a  partic¬ 
ular  tactical  or  support  mission  of  highest  priority,  yet  every  unit  had 
one  or  more  additional  missions.  For  example,  though  the  particular 
mission  of  a  CONUS  armor  u  lit  may  be  to  supply  trained  replacements 
for  units  overseas,  the  unit  uc  the  same  time  must  support  normal  post 
activities  and  maintain  combat  skills  at  unit  training  levels;'  sped  1 
missions  may  also  be  assigned  as  a  need  arises.  As  might  bi  expecced, 
serious  conflicts  often  occur,  and  the  training  mission  receives 
secondary  consideration. 

The  addition  o  other  missions  wa  cited  third  as  the 
most  serious  training  difficulty  and  second  as  an  .mportant  operational 
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difficulty  by  commanders  (Tables  5,  6).  Many  battal'Oi.  commanders 
are  forced  to  modify  their  training  plan?  radically  because  other  mis¬ 
sions  are  imposed  on  the  units  wi-Jiout  warning.  Maxiy  commanders 
said  the  time  required  to  administer  Basic  Unit  Training  could  be 
reduced  if  these  conflicts  in  missions  were  resolved.  Thirteen  of  the 
14  commanders  who  said  enough  time  .r  "r  itted  to  training  (Table  3) 
also  said  that  the  difficulty  was  caused  not  by  time  alone,  but  by  other 
conditions:  these  conditions  include  the  fact  that  other  missions  ini 
fere  with  training  (Table  7). 

Training  Areas  and  Facilities.  Inadequacy  of  training  areas 
and  ranges  was  mentioned  most  often  as  the  most  serious  training  diffi¬ 
culty  and  also  emerged  as  one  rf  the  most  serious  operational  difficulties 
(Tables  5,  6).  Inadequate  support  was  mentioned  by  several  commanders 
as  an  important  operational  difficulty.  Some  who  mentioned  time  as  a 
training  problem  also  said  the  time  allotted  would  be  suffic.eni  if  train¬ 
ing  area'-  ..nd  support  were  available.  Many  also  said  the  time  required 
to  administer  Basic  Unit  Training  could  be  reduced  if  adequate  facilities 
and  support  were  available.  In  no  Seventh  Army  unit  were  ran^^o  areas 
and  space  for  training  and  maneuvering  reported  as  adequate,  and  half 
of  the  units  in  the  United  States  reported  inadequate  range  areas 
(Table  S).  Facilities  for  firing  the  90-mm  and  .50-caliber  guns  and 
for  conducting  tactical  exercises  and  night  training  were  considered 
seriously  inadequate  by  the  majority  (Table  lO). 

Half  of  the  commanders  said  their  facilii  es  and  support 
were  not  adequate  for  completing  the  training  mission  assigned  to  their 
units.  All  except  five  said  support  and  facilities  were  not  adequate  for 
completing  a  combat-readiness  mission.  (See  Table  11.) 

Equipment,  Materiel,  and  Miscellaneous  Facilities.  As  shown 
in  Table  5,  90  per  cent  of  the  commanders  said  they  had  enough  tanks, 
but  more  than  50  per  cent  did  not  have  enough  support  vehicles,  espe¬ 
cially  recovery  vehicles.  Maintenance  facilities  were  in  general 
adequate,  although  some  units  reported  a  critical  shortage  of  spare 
parts.  Enough  ammunition  and  supplies  were  available  to  most  of  the 
units.  Facilities  for  classroom  instruction,  for  practice  and  training 
in  driving,  and  for  .30 -caliber  machine  gun  practice  and  firing  were  in 
general  reported  as  adequate  (Table  lO). 

Details  and  Support  Requirements.  Several  commarlers  men¬ 
tioned  excessive  housekeeping  duties  as  a  serious  operational  difficulty 
(Table  6).  One  of  the  chief  compla.nts  of  the  commanders  was  that 
numerous  duties  and  responsibilities  unrelated  to  combat  interfered 
with  the  training  of  their  inexperienced  officers  for  combat.  Commanders 
who  said  they  had  enough  platoon  leaders  and  NCO’s  emphasized  tha+ 
details  and  support  requirements  kept  these  personnel  from  spending 
enough  time  with  their  men  on  the  job. 

Training  Status  and  Programs 

rpinbat  Readiness.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  commanders 
said  their  units  were  not  combat  ready.  For  the  units  in  the  United 
States  that  are  not  STR.'  J  \  nits,  the  situation  is  not  surprising,  shice 
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combat  readiness  is  not  yet  expected  at  thei-  tiaining  stage.  But  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  Seventh  Army  commanders  said  tneir  units  were 
not  combat  ready  and  that  they  needed  more  training  (and  in  two  irstances, 
more  personnel)  to  reach  combat  readiness.  (See  Table  12.) 


Table  12  (C) 

Do  you  honottly  hoi  that  your  unit  It  eombot  roody  r/gfif  now? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 

Percentage 

<N  =  17) 

Total 

of  Total 

Yes 

Y’es,  but  need 

6 

1 

7 

17.5 

additional  training 

3 

0 

3 

7.5 

No 

14 

16 

30 

75.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

What  do  you  need  to  become  combat  ready? 

More  personnel 

0 

1 

1 

Additional  training 

Both  additional  training  and 

15 

4 

19 

more  personnel 

2 

12 

14 

Total 

17 

17 

34 

About  half  the  commanders  said  most  of  their  officers 
were  well  trainedjhuta  majority  (particularly  in  CONUS)  felt  that  more 
training  was  needed  to  make  the  officers  really  combat  ready  (Tabic  13). 
About  half  of  them  considered  their  NCO’s  combat  ready  (Table  14), 
especially  the  older,  experienced  men.  They  did  not  consider  the  newer 
NCO’s  combat  ready,  especially  those  transferred  from  other  branches 
without  training  in  Armor. 


Table  13  (C), 

What  It  tho  training  stoti't  of  tho  offleors  In  your  unit?  Do  you  htl  thoy  art 
combat  roody? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

Have  they  eomplolod  formal  framing^ 


Yes  4 

Most  of  thclii  8 

Some  of  them  6 

No  I 

Total  23 

Are  they  combat  ready? 

Yes  3 

Most  of  them  8 

Some  of  il.sm  7 

No  5 

Total 


CONU*^ 

Percentage 

(N  =  l-.O 

Total 

of  /.ll  Units 

4 

8 

20.0 

13 

21 

52  5 

0 

6 

15.0 

0 

5 

12.5 

17 

40 

100.0 

1 

4 

10.0 

0 

8 

20.0 

0 

7 

17.5 

16 

■’i 

52.5 

17 

to 

100  0 
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Table  14  (C) 

Whof  Is  ths  training  status  of  tha  NCO*«  In  your  unit?  Do  you  fool  thoy  aro 
combat  roady? 


Seventh  Anny 
(N  =  23) 

Have  they  completed  formal  training? 

(N  ^  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

1 

6 

7 

17.5 

Most  of  them 

12 

0 

12 

30.0 

Some  of  them 

10 

8 

13 

45.0 

No 

0 

3 

3 

7.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Are  they  combat  ready? 

Yea 

1 

5 

6 

15.0 

M'  .11  cl  them 

12 

0 

12 

.’O.O 

Some  of  them 

10 

1 

11 

27.5 

No 

0 

11 

11 

27.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  15  (U) 

In  conducting  tank  platoon  training  In  tho  Basic  UnItPhaso,  do  you  foil  '  ‘ho 
training  formally  proscribod  In  ATP  17-201,  Tank  Company  or  ATP  V,  iOi,, 
Armorod  Cavalry  Roglmont? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

t  .Tcemage 
of  At)  Units 

Yes 

1 

7 

8 

20.0 

Yes,  but  locally  modified 

8 

4 

12 

30.0 

No,  but  used  as  a  guide 

7 

0 

7 

17.5 

No,  isn’t  used 

7 

6 

13 

32.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

How  is  training  given^ 

Company 

6 

15 

21 

52.5 

Platoon 

4 

1 

5 

12.5 

Platoon  and  company 

12 

1 

13 

32.5 

Not  applicable 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  16  (U) 

In  yaur  unit's  Basic  Unit  Training  Phase, 
Army,  Corps,  Division,  Regiment? 

are  any  modifications  mode  by  Theater, 

Seventh  Army 

CONUS 

Perceiuar,e 

(N  =  23) 

(N  =  17) 

Toni 

of  All  Units 

Yes  12 

10 

op 

55.0 

\o  11 

7 

18 

45.0 

Total  23 

17 

40 

100.0 
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Table  17  (U) 


Pnttnt  plant  call  far  a  35‘Wtalc  training  program  from  tha  activatio'  of  an 
armorad  dlvhlon  to  Its  ceaibof  commitment.  Do  you  fat!  this  time  it  tufflciant? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CON"S 

Total 

Pefcenlage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

22 

14 

36 

90.0 

No 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

Don’t  know 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

(U)  Train' fi>».  Programs,  l.i  conducting  Basic  Unit  Training  for  the 

tank  platoon,  the  najorily  of  the  commanders  used  ATP  17-iiOl,  Tank 
Company  or  ATf*  i7-305.  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  cither  following 
the  ATP  fairly  closely  or  using  it  as  a  guide.  (See  Table  15.) 

As  shown  in  Table  16,  more  than  half  the  commanders 
said  their  training  program  was  modified  by  higher  headquarters.  P’or 
most  battalions  organic  to  armored  divisions,  the  division  specified 
certain  training  requirements  and  goals.  For  the  battalions  of  the 
armored  cavalry  regiments,  general  training  goals  and  quarterly  train¬ 
ing  objectives  were  laid  down  by  the  regiment.  For  tark  battalions 
organic  to  infantry  divisions,  general  training  goals,  again,  vtre  set  by 
the  division.  In  the  actual  conduct  of  Armor  training  the  battaLon  com¬ 
manders  are  given  a  free  hand.  However,  on  many  mandatory  subjects 
which  all  unit  commanders  are  required  to  administer  periodically. 
Seventh  Army  specified  material  in  considerable  detail. 

(U)  Requirements  for  an  Ideal  Training  Program.  In  discussing 

their  opinions  about  an  ideal  unit  training  program,  most  of  the  com¬ 
manders  emphasized  the  following  points: 

(1)  Training  should  be  combat  oriented. 

(2)  It  should  be  as  realistic  as  possible. 

(3)  It  should  consist  primarily  of  practical  work  and 
field  exercises  with  the  tank. 

(4)  It  should  take  place  away  from  permanent  post 
facilities  where  nontraining  activities  may  interfere 
with  continuous  training. 

(5)  It  should  not  be  hampered  by  incidental  or 
unimportant  activities. 

(6)  It  should  be  conducted  with  all  assigned  personnel 
on  hand. 

(7)  It  should  be  conducted  by  a  cadre  of  the  most 
experiencea,  well -trained  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers. 

(s)  Support  facilities— including  ammunition,  vehicular 
maintenance,  trained  mechanics,  and  POL— must 
be  available. 

The  chief  requ’^'ement  specified  b'.  the  commanders  for 
an  ideal  training  environment  f  jr  an  armor  unit  is  a  large  training  ard 
maneuver  area  that  's  easily  accessible  and  T  at  includes  gunnery 
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ranges  for  both  the  90-mm  gun  and  the  .30-  and  .SO-caliocr  machine 
guns.  Considerable  emphasis  was  also  pldce-t  on  th.,  need  for  crew 
training  and  for  platoon  tactical  exercises  to  ensure  Inat  team  move¬ 
ments  for  coordination  and  control  are  developed  to  a  high  level 
of  skill. 

As  shown  in  Table  17,  90  pt.  '  .1  of  the  commanders  said 
35  weeks  of  training,  from  the  time  of  activation,  would  be  sufficient  to 
prepare  an  armored  division  for  a  combat  role.  In  fact,  the  major.'. / 
said  a  division  could  be  adequately  trained  in  considerably  less  time  if 
maximum  facilities  and  support  were  made  available  to  the  commander 
and  his  staff,  and  if  the  personnel  and  trained  cadre  were  on  hand 
throughout  the  training  period. 

In  asses.singthe  training  usefulness  of  CPX’s  and  maneuvers 
(Table  4),  the  majority  of  the  CONUS  comrnanaers  said  CPX’s  were  of 
considerable  vf^iue,  but  a  majority  of  the  Seventh  Army  coinmande’’S 
considered  the  exercises  of  little  value.  The  chief  comment  was  that 
only  the  commanders  and  staff-level  personnel  profit  from  iarge-'scale 
maneuvers  and  CPX's.  Commanders  regarded  field  training  e:  -rcises 
at  a  smaller  unit  level  as  being  necessary,  and  felt  such  exercise- 
should  be  specifically  designed  to  train,  and  to  test  the  job  knowledge 
and  performance  of  the  tank  crew  and  the  tank  platoon  skills. 

(U)  Platoon  Leader  Training  Requirements 

The  majority  of  the  commanders  said  platoon  leaders  were  not 
adequately  trained  before  their  assignment  to  the  unit.  (See  Table  18.) 
The  deficiencies  in  their  training  cited  most  frequently  wero  lack  of 
basic  knowledge  of  the  tank  itself,  lack  of  ability  to  conduct  normal  field 
operations,  lack  of  practical  armor  knowledge,  and  inability  to  command 
and  control  a  tank  platoon. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  training  could  best  be  improved  by 
giving  potential  platoon  leaders  more  field  work  and  by  placing  a  primary 
emphasis  on  knowing  and  understanding  the  functioning  and  operation  of 
the  tank  itself.  Several  commanders  also  said  that  instructing  the 
potential  platoon  leader  in  company  and  battalion  level  operations  was 
overemphasized  and  that  platoon  level  operations  were  being  slighted. 
Several  commanders  said  courses  of  instruction  are  too  theo.  etical  for 
the  basic  Armor  officer. 

The  majority  of  the  commanders  said  that,  to  provide  on-the-job 
training,  the  young  inexperienced  officer  was  given  a  platoon  and  was 
helped  first  by  both  company  commander  and  platoon  sergeant.  A  sen¬ 
ior  experienced  platoon  sergeant  was  usually  made  responsible  for 
working  closely  with  the  j  >nior  officer  and  for  helping  him  learn  how  *o 
command  the  platoon.  Most  commanders  said  that,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  the  platoon  leader  was  given  a  chance  to  work  with  his  ;  latoon 
in  the  field.  Also,  most  battalion  commanders  regularly  hold  officers’ 
conferences  during  which  the  commander  and  other  senior  officers 
instruct  junior  officers  on  how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  unit’s 
mission.  Very  little  for  al  instruction  is  pr  sented,  most  of  the  train¬ 
ing  being  informal,  acquisition-through-expe. 'ence  in  type.  Sometimes 
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the  battalion  commander  requires  junior  officers  to  T»hc  formal  or 
specialized  courses  at  Seventh  Army's  Tan’'  Training  Center  or  at  the 
Armor  School,  or  to  take  Armor  School  courses  by  extension. 


T*ble  18  (U' 

Oe  you  fool  tho  platoon  loador  roplaeomonto  you  havo  roeoivod  ovor  tho  ^aot  tow  yoars 
woro  adoquofoly  tralnod  botoro  thoy  folnod  your  unit? 


Seventh  Anoy 
(N  =23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Yes 

6 

6 

12 

30.0 

No 

17 

11 

28 

70.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

What  were  their  chin!  deficiencies? 

Basic  knot.ie<l(;e  of  tank  7 

■5 

12 

Conducting  field  operations 

6 

1 

7 

Practical  armor  knowledge 

1 

6 

7 

Command  and  control  of  platoon 

1 

5 

6 

Maintenance 

4 

1 

5 

Terrain  evaluation 

2 

1 

3 

Communications 

2 

0 

2 

Reconnaissance 

2 

0 

2 

Troop  leading 

2 

0 

2 

Job  duty  knowledge 

1 

0 

1 

Leadership 

1 

0 

3 

* 

How  can  training  be  improved? 

Give  more  field  work 

9 

9 

18 

45.0 

Teach  basic  tank  knowledge 

7 

2 

9 

22.5 

Teach  platoon  only 

4 

1 

5 

12.5 

Give  more  practice,  less  theory 

0 

4 

4 

10.0 

Teach  crew  duties 

2 

1 

3 

7.5 

Have  platoon  sergeant 
train  replacements 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  19  (11) 

It  hat  boon  propasod  that  platoon  loadort  bo  .iolntd  on  tho  job  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  formal  tohoolinp.  For  oxompio,  an  oHIcor  approntico  could  bo 
atsignod  at  an  attittant  to  a-  oxporlancod  platoon  loador  and  would  lotor 
bo  gluon  hit  awn  platoon  aftor  ho  had  loarnod  hit  fob.  What  Is  your  opinion 
of  thit  propose/? 


Se^cnth  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

In  favor  of  it 

11 

6 

17 

42  5 

Not  in  favor  of  it 

12 

11 

23 

57.5 

Total 

.3 

17 

40 

100.0 
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The  majority  of  the  commanders  also  said  thai  no  exis  substi¬ 
tute  for  field  experience  is  adequate— that  tactii'cl  ruies  and  principles 
can  be  taught  in  the  classrooms,  but  that  no  proficiency  can  be  gained 
without  considerable  practical  work  in  conducting  tactical  exercises  at 
the  platoon  level. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  cor’mandcrs  felt  that  on-the-job 
training  with  a  minimum  amount  of  formal  s..iooling  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  way  of  training  junior  officers.  (See  Table  19.)  Some  said 
the  young  platoon  leader  is  now  serving  an  apprenticeship  and  the  sc..;- 
ior  platoon  sergeant  and  the  company  commander  are  teaching  him 
his  job.  Others  said  the  present  amount  of  formal  schooling  is  necessary 
before  the  officer  is  assigned  to  a  unit.  However,  every  commander 
emphasized  that  more  practical  training  in  the  field  is  desirable  for  the 
inexperienced  platoon  ie&der. 

As  shown  in  Table  20,  75  per  cent  of  the  commanders  ugreed  that 
many  young  dnioon  leaders  do  not  know  the  specific  dutie.s  or  the 
requirements  of  their  job  assignments.  Several  commanders,  however^ 
said  it  was  more  a  matter  of  not  knovang  how  to  go  about  doing  the  job 
than  not  knowing  what  the  job  required. 

Virtually  all  the  commanders  said  that,  except  for  administrative 
and  control  functions,  training  requirements  for  platoon  sergeants  and 
platoon  leaders  are  identical.  (See  Table  21.)  They  pointed  out  that  the 
platoon  leader’s  replacement  in  combat  is  the  platoon  sergeant,  and 
that  the  platoon  sergeant  must  assume  command  and  c  i.rul  of  the 
platoon  when  the  leader  is  absent. 

In  discussing  several  questions  which  dealt  with  career  develop¬ 
ment  patterns,  more  than  half  the  commanders  expressed  the  opinion 
that  their  own  training  in  service  schools  had  fitted  them  adequately 
for  their  various  assignments.  Some  commanders  felt,  however,  that 
"more  practical  work"  or  more  and  earlier  field  work  would  have 
improved  their  training.  (See  Table  22.) 

Half  the  commanders  s?.ld  the  educational  and  training  system 
should  prepare  officers  for  many  jobs  rather  than  for  specialist  jobs. 
(See  Table  23.)  Of  the  11  officers  who  said  training  should  be  special¬ 
ized,  the  majority  felt  that  such  training  should  prepare  young  Armor 
officers  to  be  platoon  leaders,  and  that  such  officers  could  learn  how  to 
take  over  other  specialized  duties,  or  go  back  to  the  Armor  School  for 
more  specialized  instruction.  Almost  all  the  commande.'s  maimained 
that  a  line  officer  should  have  branch  service  after  being  commissioned 
before  being  permitted  to  enter  a  specialized  field;  almost  half  said 
he  should  complete  three  years  or  more  of  brfinch  service  befoi-e 
specializing.  (See  Table  24.) 

With  regard  to  the  concepts  underlying  the  Basic  and  Advanced 
Courses  at  the  Armor  Scuool,  29  commanders  said  present  School 
concepts  should  be  retained.  (See  Table  25.)  Most  of  those  who  said 
present  concepts  should  be  modified  also  said  that  young  officers  snould 
be  trained  specifically  to  assume  the  platoon  leaders’  duties  and  that 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  Advanced  Class  should  be  oriented  spe¬ 
cifically  for  staff  jobs  at  a  battalion  level. 
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Table  20  (U) 


Many  junior  offleort  (all  to  do  whot  It  ntodtd  and  rtqulrod.  It  hat  b«ep  tuggottod 
that  ont  of  tho  ehitf  rtotont  It  that  ihof  do  not  know  what  thoir  dutlot  am  nor 
what  It  oxpoetod  of  thorn.  Do  you  fool  thit  It  truo? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONlJ^ 

(N  =  17) 

fotal 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

16 

14 

30 

75.0 

No 

7 

3 

10 

25.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  21  (U) 

Except  for  mom  omphatli  on  admlnlttratlvo  and  control  functions  In  training 
platoon  loadtrt,  do  you  fool  tho  training  .'oquiromontt  for  tho  platoon  torgoont 
thould  ho  Idontleal  with  thoto  of  tho  platoon  loodor? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yea 

23 

15 

38 

Vu  0 

Not  exactly 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

Iv'iO.O 

Table  22  (U) 


Do  you  contidor  your  own 

ottsndonca  and  training  In  tho  various  servlet  schools  to  havo 

boon  tolltfactory  for  tho  vorlous  dutlot  to  which  you  havo  boon  assigned? 

Seventh  Army 

CONUS 

Percentage 

(N  =  23) 

(N  =  17) 

Total 

of  Total 

Yes 

12 

13 

25 

62.5 

No 

10 

4 

14 

35.0 

Not  appliraMe 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

How  could  it  have  been  improved^ 

More  practical  work 

5 

5 

10 

Field  duty  first 

4 

2 

6 

More  field  work 

4 

2 

6 

More  specific  to  job 

3 

0 

3 

More  on  reconnaissance 

2 

1 

3 

Longer  course 

2 

0 

2 

More  frequent  refresher 

1 

1 

2 

Instruction  at  lower  level 

1 

0 

1 

24 


Table  23  (U) 


Do  you  think  thn  armor  aJu'otlortal  and  training  tyttam  thould  ha  Jatignad  to 
prapara  oHicart  to  ipoelatito  In  a  particular  lob  or  prapara  thorn  broadly  for 
many  jobo?  Do  you  think  It  I*  pootlbla  to  do  ooth? 


Seventh  Amy 
(N  =  23) 

CO«U.. 

(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Specialized  training 

7 

4 

11 

27.5 

Broad  training 

10 

10 

20 

50.0 

Both 

S 

3 

8 

20.0 

No  opinion 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

33 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  2«  (U) 

Should  a  lino  officar  ba  parmittad  to  enter  o  specie/  field  upon  being  eommisslanad? 

Seventh  Amy 
(N  e  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
oi  All  Units 

Yes 

2 

0 

2 

5.0 

No 

20 

17 

37 

02.5 

No  opinion 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

How  much  branch  service  should  he  complete  before  specialization^ 

Five  years 

4 

0 

4 

10.0 

Four  years 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

Three  years 

7 

4 

11 

27.5 

Two  years 

8 

9 

17 

42.5 

One  year 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

Not  applicable 

2 

0 

2 

5.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  21  CJ) 

In  tha  Armor  Batic  and  Advancad  Courses  at  tho  Armor  School,  tho  proxent 
omphasis  is  an  doyoloping  a  broad  knowlodgo  of  tha  basic  branch  and  on  tha 
acquisition  of  Icnow/oOgo  and  skills  nacassary  for  specific  command  and  staff 
positions.  Do  you  think  •his  concept  should  ba  ratolnad? 


Seventh  Amy 
(N  =2t) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

15 

14 

29 

72.5 

No 

7 

3 

10 

25.0 

No  opinion 

I 

0 

1 

2.5 

lotal 

23 

17 

40 

lOO.C 

A  suggestion  that  Armor  officers  attend  ai'  interiripdlate  course 
between  their  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses  l-..oked  uoon  unfavorably 
by  65  per  cent  of  the  commanders.  (See  Table  26.) 

Triiie  26  (U' 

Af  prtstnf,  Armor  ottletrs  oftond  o  Basic  Court*  '•  /  upon  boing  commit-, 

tiontd,  and  thoi  ofttr  tovoro/  yoors  rofurn  for  tho  Advancod  Court*.  Do  you 
think  tom*  provision  should  b*  mad*  (or  ol/lcors  to  offond  an  Intormodlat* 
course  botwoon  ih*  Basle  and  Advancod  Court**? 


Seventh  Aimy 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  :  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

4 

2 

6 

15.0 

No 

13 

13 

26 

65.0 

Refresher  tt'dei' 

5 

2 

7 

17.5 

No  opinion 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

(U)  Tank  Commander  Training  Requirements 

About  a  third  of  the  commanders  said  their  tank  commanders  and 
platoon  sergeants  were  fully  trained  and  combat  ready  (  "able  27). 
Another  third  said  that  their  senior  and  experienced  NCO’s  ere  fully 
trained  a.id  combat  ready,  but  that  many  NCO's  were  transferi’ed  to 
them  from  other  branches  and  that  many  of  these  transfers  had  little 
or  no  combat  or  field  experience.  The  rest  of  the  commanders  a  Jd 
their  NCO’s  were  not  adequately  trained,  and  most  said  extensive 
field  work  or  gunnery  training  is  needed  to  bring  these  NCO’s  to  a 
satisfactory  level  of  proficiency.  The  need  for  inoi'e  training  in  com¬ 
bat  tactics  and  maintenance  was  also  mentioned. 

The  commonest  deficiencies  of  the  tank  commanders  were  said 
to  be  lack  of  tactical  know-how  and  inadenuate  maintenance  of  their 
tanks.  (See  Table  28.)  Other  deficiencies  mentioned  by  several  com¬ 
manders  were  failure  to  follow  up  commands  given  by  the  NCO  to  his 
crew  members,  general  lack  of  initiative,  and  lack  of  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  crew  members  in  performing  their  duties  and  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities. 

Of  the  40  commanders,  26  said  the^  were  not  in  favor  of  a  separate 
and  formal  training  program  for  tank  commanders  to  be  administered 
by  the  unit.  (See  Table  29.)  The  general  opinion  ".as  that  adding  a 
tank  commander  training  mission  to  the  primary  and  secondary  mission 
of  the  units  would  create  very  difficult  problems  and  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  tank  commander  ’nferior  in  quality.  These  commanders  con¬ 
sidered  the  senior  NCO  courses,  like  those  given  at  Fort  Knox  and 
Vilseck  (see  Table  30),  a  better  solution  to  the  problem  of  tank  com¬ 
mander  training.  But  ma.ny  commanders  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
getting  NCO’s  to  the  service  schools  and  have  taken  steps  to  train 
their  NCO’s  on  the  job. 
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Table  27  (C) 

Do  you  hoi  that  tho  tank  commandors  and  tho  platoon  ooigoanto  you  now  havo  art  fully 
trolnod  and  combat  toady? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(V  -  17 i 

Tola! 

Percentage 
01  Total 

Yes 

11 

3 

14 

35.0 

Old  ones,  yes 

7 

7 

14 

35.0 

No 

5 

7 

12 

30.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Whof  kinds  of  tro'- 

Gunnery 

,  'no  do  they  need^ 

15 

5 

20 

f  ield  work 

12 

8 

20 

Combat  tai  lies 

1 

8 

9 

Maintenance 

2 

2 

4 

Reconnaissance 

1 

1 

2 

Night  operations 

0 

2 

2 

Communications 

1 

0 

1 

Table  28  (U) 

What  It  the  biggrst  deficiency  'J  fbe'  average  tank  commander  In  your  unit? 

Seventh  Afmy  CONUS 

(N  -  23i  (N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Tactical  know-how 

6  2 

8 

20.0 

Maintenance 

4  3 

7 

'7.5 

Command  follow-up 

3  2 

5 

12.0 

Crew  control 

3  1 

4 

10.0 

Initiative 

2  2 

4 

10.0 

Resolution  to  face  up 
to  decisions 

2  i 

3 

7.5 

Teirain  navigation 

2  1 

3 

7.5 

Sense  of  responsibility 

0  ? 

2 

5.0 

Career  motivation 

1  0 

1 

2.5 

Basic  soldier  skills 

0  1 

1 

2  5 

Combat  gunnery 

0  1 

1 

2.5 

Communications 

0  1 

i 

2.5 

Total 

23  17 

40 

100.0 

Table  20  tU) 

Would  you  favoi  a  separa*-  and  formal  training  program  for  tank  commanders  to  be 

administered  by  the  battalion? 

Seventh  Army  CONUS 

(N  =  23)  (N  =  17)  Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Ur. Us 

Ves 

7  7 

14 

35.0 

No 

16  10 

26 

65.0 

lolal 

23  17 

40 

lOC.O 
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Now  many  of  your  prooonf  platoon  sorjaonts  and  tank  eommond^/s  ara 
tchool  tralnad,  olthar  at  Fort  Knox  or  Vlittek? 


Seventh  Air  •'  CO«US 

Percentage  (N  =  23}  17)  Total 


90  or  more 
75  to  90 
50  to  75 
25  to  50 
10  to  25 
None 


15  3  18 
3  3  6 
3  4  7 
1  3  4 
1  3  4 
0  1  1 


Tank  Crew  Tr  /-In.ng  Requirements 

Thirty-four  commanders  favored  increasing  the  amount  of  crew 
training  in  the  Basic  Unit  phase  and  said  a  formal  enunciation  of  this 
training  would  be  desirable.  (See  Table  31.) 

Table  31  (0) 

It  hat  boon  fropotad  that  crow  training  In  tko  Botle  Unit  Fhato  ko  Inert  itod  and 
formally  "tpoUod  out.'  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 


In  favor  of  it  21 

Not  in  favor  of  it  0 

No  opinion  2 

Total  23 


CONUS  p>rct)n'*.'e 

(N  =  17)  Total  of  Alt  Unit* 

13  34  85.0 

3  3  7.5 

1  3  7.5 

17  40  100.0 


Almost  every  commander  said  no  formal  tests  for  determining  crew 
proficiency  were  used  except  the  gunner’s  preliminary  examination  and 
the  formal  platoon,  company,  and  battalion  Army  training  tests.  In 
general,  the  commanders  said,  informal  observation  by  officers  and 
cadre  constituted  the  basis  for  eill  evaluation.  In  Seventh  Army  units, 
most  tank  crews  are  required  to  fire  th  *  Tank  Crew  Proficiency  Course 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  nature  of  this  course  is  such  that  individual 
measures  of  combat  proficiency  can  be  obtained.  Tho  course  is  usually 
fired  when  the  unit  visits  the  Vilseck  area  to  complete  the  battalion 
test.  During  the  post-cycle  training  period,  after  the  battalion  test  is 
completed,  most  commanders  schedule  specific  instruction  to  correct 
deficiencies  noted  during  the  firing  of  the  proficiency  course. 

Thirty-nine  commanders  said  they  had  no  formal  facilities  or 
techniques  for  measuring  the  progress  of  replacements.  Most  of  them 
felt  that  such  tests  or  techniques  would  be  of  value. 

None  of  the  commandeer  said  their  crews  were  broken  up  aid 
reshuffled— unless  there  w.*. e  personnel  shortag.^s.  All  of  them  said 
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that  crew  integrity  is  highly  desirable,  and  that  shuffling  of  crews  has 
a  bad  effect  not  only  on  proficiency  but  on  mor:  le. 

For  peacetime  and  mobilization  training  of  tank  crewmen,  about 
three  fourths  of  the  commanders  favored  unit  training  only,  "ather  than 
the  replacement  training  ce  jr  system.  However,  for  wai'time  train¬ 
ing,  almost  half  the  commanders  favo.  .-d  '''•  a  combination  of  unit  and 
RTC  training.  (See  Table  32.) 


Table  32  (U) 

Tht  qutttlon  of  “unit’  vs.  “roplacomont  eontor"  training  It  a  familiar  ana.  What  t/pa 
(or  typat)  of  training  do  you  favor  In  poacotlmo,  during  mobllltatlon,  and  during  war? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

PeaeMimr 

Unit  'T.'.f 

19 

11 

30 

75.0 

Present  RTC  system 

3 

3 

6 

15.0 

Some  combination 

1 

3 

4 

10.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Mobi  Illation 

Unit  only 

IS 

13 

28 

70.0 

Present  RTC  system 

4 

1 

5 

12.5 

Some  combination 

4 

3 

7 

17.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Wartime 

Unit  only 

6 

5 

11 

27..' 

Present  RTC  system 

9 

2 

11 

27.5 

Some  combination 

8 

10 

18 

45.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Fifteen  Seventh  Army  commanders  said  their  tank  crews  were  not 
fully  trained  and  combat  ready.  Nine  commanders  in  the  United  States 
made  the  same  evaluation.  (See  Table  33.)  The  need  for  additional 
combat  field  training  exercises  was  mentionea  by  12  Seventh  Army  and 
two  CONUS  commanders,  and  the  need  for  additional  field  work  and 
gunnery  training  was  also  frequently  cited.  Seven  commanders  in  the 
United  States  said  their  crew  memb>'»rs  needed  training  in  everything 
before  being  considered  fully  trained  and  combat  ready. 

Fourteen  out  of  24  commanders  answering  the  question  said  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  previous  training  of  their  replacements. 
(See  Table  34.)  Many  commanders  complained  that  I'eplacements  had 
not  been  trained  at  all  in  aimor,  but  were  transferred  from  other  Army 
branches  to  the  using  unit  as  Armor  replacements.  In  general,  the 
deficiencies  most  frequently  cited  were  lack  of  basic  knowledge  of  the 
tank  and  lack  of  tank  gunnery  proficiency. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  commanders  said  they  wanted  tank  crew 
replacements  to  be  fully  trained  before  they  arrived  at  the  armor  unit 
for  duty.  (See  Table  "'hey  pointed  out  .hat  unless  the  rocfi^'ing 
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Table  33  (C) 

Do  you  hoi  that  tho  tank  crow  mombott  In  youi  unit  or*  fully  trolnoJ  and  conAot  toady? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 

C-  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Tote! 

Ye» 

8 

2 

10 

25.0 

Old  ones,  yea 

0 

6 

6 

15.0 

No 

IS 

9 

24 

60.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

What  additional  training  is  noodod? 

Combat  field  training  exercises  12 

2 

14 

Field  work 

3 

6 

9 

Everything 

0 

7 

7 

Gunnery 

4 

2 

6 

Crew  train!  g 

3 

2 

5 

Maintenance 

2 

1 

3 

Tactics 

2 

0 

2 

CBR 

1 

0 

1 

Refresher 

1 

0 

1 

Night  operations 

0 

1 

1 

Table  34  (U) 

Hava  you  boon  oatloflod  with  tho  prior  training  of  tho  roplaeomonto  you  havo 
boon  roeoMng? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  a  23) 

CONUS 
(N  a  17) 

Total 

Percei.tage 
ot  Total 

Yes 

7 

3 

10 

25.0 

No 

9 

5 

14 

35.0 

Not  applicable 

7 

9 

16 

40.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

What  ore  the  biggest  dofieioneios  of  crow  roplacomonts? 

Untrained  in  armor  7  6 

13 

Basic  tank  knowledge 

3 

7 

10 

Tank  gunnery 

6 

0 

6 

Combat  procedures 

3 

0 

3 

Maintenance 

2 

0 

2 

Crew  duties 

1 

1 

2 

Driving 

1 

0 

1 

Do  you  fool  that  tho  tank  crow 

Table  35  (U) 

ropK  cements  should  bo  fully  trained  before 

they  are  sent 

to  you,  or  do  you  hoi  tho  unit  should  complete  this  job? 

Seventh  Army  CONUS 

<N  =  23)  (N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentate 
of  All  Unit  I 

Should  be  fully  uained 

before  reporting  to  unit 

20 

13 

33 

82.. 5 

Unit  should  complete  training 

t 

J 

4 

7 

17.5 

Total 

23 

17 

■to 

lOO.P 
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unit  has  facilities  to  train  an  unskilled  replacemer.i,  his  assignment  is 
actually  a  handicap  to  the  unit.  Not  omy  must  the  onit  train  the  man 
before  he  is  able  to  perform  his  job  effectively,  but  the  job  remains 
undone  or  inefficiently  done  while  he  is  being  trained,  and  time  is  lost 
by  the  personnel  who  must  supervise  or  give  on-the-job  instruction. 

(U)  The  Training  Programs  for  Armor 

Twenty-three  commanders  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  present 
unit  training  program;  10  said  improvement  was  needed.  (See  Table  36.) 

Table  36  (U) 

Ara  you  mtlMfltd  wHh  your  ATP,  at  hrinally  ttatad  or  locally  iticdUltd? 


Seventii  Amy  CONUS 

Percentage 

(N  =  23)  (.N 

-U7) 

Total 

o{  All  Unif 

Yes 

10 

13 

23 

■57.5 

No 

8 

2 

10 

25.0 

Not  spplicable 

5 

2 

7 

17.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

How  can  your  prosont  training  program  ba  improvtd? 

More  field  work  10 

0 

10 

25.0 

More  platoon  tactics 

2 

2 

4 

10.0 

More  gunnery  training 

3 

0 

3 

7.5 

More  crew  training 

1 

1 

2 

5.0 

More  support 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

Developing  doctrine  for 
heavy  tank 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

More  conununications  training 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

More  maintenance  trainiug 

1 

C 

1 

2.5 

More  reconnaissance  training 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

More  time 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

More  CBR 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

No  opinion 

2 

11 

13 

32.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

An  increased  emphasis  on  field  work  was  suggested  by  10  Seventh  Army 
commanders.  Several  commander.,  suggested  increases  in  platoon 
tactical  training  and  in  gunnery  training.  Many  who  were  satisfied  with 
the  present  program  said  ;he  content  of  the  prcgr-nm  itself  was  not  as 
important  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

Twenty-six  commanders  said  they  had  the  freedom  needed  to 
administer  the  Basic  Unit  Training  pr  ogram.  (See  Table  37.)  However, 
many  said  they  felt  very  strongly  that  they  needed  a  freer  hand  i'  pla¬ 
toon  and  company  training  were  ever  to  become  maximally  effective. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  commanders  said  they  gave  their  junior 
commanders  a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  their  assig.ied  missions  a.‘'d 
training  responsibilities  Most  of  them  expr  ssed  the  idea  by  saying, 

"I  usually  tell  them  whui  to  do,  but  never  tel.  them  how  to  do  i^.  '.'his 
is  their  responsibility.” 


■>1 


Table  37  (U) 


Do  you  fool  that  you,  at  a  unit  commom/or,  thould  L*  given  more  f.  Worn  In  tha 
adminittratlon  of  Basle  Unit  Training? 


Seventh  Amy 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  ’-) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

9 

5 

14 

35.0 

No 

U 

12 

26 

65.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Most  of  the  commanders  mentioned  at  least  one  subject  in  the 
formal  training  program  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  being  slighted, 
but  32  said  none  of  the  subjects  in  the  formal  ATP  were  being  overem¬ 
phasized.  Of  the  subjects  they  said  were  being  slighted,  field  training 
exercises  ere  mentioned  by  14,  and  tank  gunnery  by  11.  (See  <.'cible  38.) 


Tabic  3»  (U) 

Art  tharo  any  particular  tui/aett  or  tklllt  In  your  protont  progrom  that  you 
ptrtonally  fool  art  hting  sllghttd  or  ovtrtmphatlstd? 


Seventh  Anny 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

’’otal 

Slighted 

Field  training  exercises 

11 

3 

U 

Gunnery 

11 

0 

11 

Nuclear  tactics 

1 

3 

4 

Maintenance 

1 

3 

4 

CBR 

1 

1 

2 

Map  reading 

1 

1 

2 

Combined  arms 

1 

0 

1 

General  subjects 

1 

0 

1 

Mine  warfare 

1 

0 

1 

Range  finder 

1 

0 

1 

Reconnaissance  operations 

1 

0 

1 

Night  operations 

0 

1 

1 

Survival  training 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

'll 

13 

44 

Ovaramphaciisd 

None 

20 

12 

32 

Mandatory  subjects 

1 

1 

2 

General  subjects 

1 

0 

1 

Infantry  subjects 

1 

0 

1 

Defensive  tactics 

0 

1 

1 

Intelligence  subjects 

0 

1 

1 

Range  finder 

0 

1 

1 

Don't  know 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

23 

17 

<10 

32 


All  the  commanders  providing  data  for  the  tcittaiions  inthe  armored 
cavalry  regiments  ailso  said  training  in  all  aspects  of  reconnaissance 
operations  at  the  platoon  and  company  levels  should  be  improved.  The 
commanders  stressed  the  fact  tha^  officers  and  NCO’s  received  as 
replacements  required  an  extensive  ar-ount  o'  unit  training  to  become 
proficient  in  this  type  of  activity.  They  also  .-..ressed  that  reconnaissance 
operations  differ  significantly  from  operations  in  the  standard  tank 
company;  Not  only  do  equipment  and  materiel  differ,  but  tactical 
employment  also  varies  widely.  As  Table  36  shows,  one  commander 
recommended  that  reconnaissance  training  be  added  to  the  present  tank 
company  training  program  (ATP  17-201). 

(U)  Army  Training  Tests,  Maneuvers,  and  Tactical  Exercises 


Twenty -throe  commanders  did  not  feel  that  the  Army  Training  Tests 
'ATT’s)  now  being  given  are  adequate.  (See  Table  39.)  Seven  considered 
them  adequate  but  suggested  improvements.  One  of  the  practices  most 
frequently  criticized  was  the  use  of  ATT’s  by  headquarters  personnel 
in  evaluating  the  battalion  commander.  Most  Seventh  Army  commanders 
said  the  present  tests— as  administered,  scored,  and  employed— leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of  truly  evaluating  the  battalion’s  combat- 
ready  status  and  the  battalion  commander’s  efficiency,  and  furnishing 
the  kind  of  information  really  needed  for  implementing  concrete  and 
specific  improvements.  There  were  strong  protests  against  tha  way  in 
which  the  tests  are  usually  administered.  The  commanders  also  recom¬ 
mended  improvements  in  constructing  the  ATT’s,  and  in  the  piv'cedures 
used  for  evaluating  the  test  results. 

Twenty-two  commanders  said  the  Army  Training  Tests  should  both 
train  and  evaluate.  Fourteen  said  that  training  should  occur  before  the 
test  is  taken,  and  that  the  test  should  provide  only  an  evaluation  of  the 
training  given.  (See  Table  39.)  Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  training 

Table  39  (U) 

Do  you  contldor  tho  pmont  Army  Training  Tonts  for  armor  (o.g.,  ATT  17-1  and  M-'i) 
adoguoto  to  moot  your  noodt? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Yes 

5 

2 

7 

17.5 

Yes,  but  could  be  improved 

0 

7 

7 

17.5 

No 

17 

6 

23 

57.5 

Not  applicable 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Do  you  think  that  the  present  ATT’s  should  mere 

ly  train,  should  merely 

evaluate,  or  both^ 

Train 

2 

2 

4 

iO.O 

Evaluate 

10 

4 

14 

35.0 

Both 

11 

11 

22 

55  0 

1  Otdl 

23 

17 

40 

100  0 

3j 


areas,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  ATT’s  serve  cniefly  as  the  only  way 
of  giving  tactical  field  training,  part.cularly  in  Seventh  Army  units. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  commanders  said  more  tactical  exercises 
are  needed.  None  of  them  said  there  are  too  many.  (See  Table  40.) 
Several  Seventh  Army  commanders  said  !-'  ,  r-  though  more  tactical 
exercises  are  needed,  holding  a  large  number  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
morale;  if  soldiers  remain  in  the  field  for  weeks,  away  from  wives  ai  -i 
families,  both  husbands  and  wives  bitterly  resent  the  separation,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  is  government  policy  to  send  wives  and  children  overseas 
to  keep  families  intact.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  commanders 
felt  that,  despite  subtle  effects  on  morale  more  tactical  exercises  are 
needed  to  attain  true  combat  efficiency. 

Tabic  40  (U) 


Do  you  '  inert  art  too  many  or  not  onough  taetleol  exerciset  and  mantuvtrt  «i> 


prtport  your  unit  adoquatoly  hr  hturo  combat? 

Seventh  Army  CONUS 

(N  =  23)  (H  =  !7) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Too  many 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Enough 

3 

1 

4 

10.0 

Not  enough 

20 

16 

36 

'w.o 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

lUO.O 

(U)  Tactical  and  Mobilization  Training  Requirements 


Thirty-one  commanders  said  training  for  combat  duties  should  have 
precedence;  nine  said  personnel  should  be  trained  for  both  combat  and 
noncombat  duties.  (See  Table  41.)  But  most  of  them  said  the  number 
of  mandatory  noncombat  subjects— that  is,  subjects  not  directly  related 
to  the  soldier’s  proficiency  in  combat— is  excessive.  In  particular, 
there  was  a  strong  opinion  that  nonessential  subjects  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  completion  of  combat  training  requirements.  These  com¬ 
manders  said  that,  while  the  time  devoted  to  each  noncombat  subject  is 
small,  the  large  number  of  such  requirements  (imposed  bv  Depr.'tment 
of  the  Army,  by  Headquarters  USCONARC,  by  Headquarters  USAREUR, 


Table  41  (U) 

At  protont,  many  units  mutt  tram  tholr  portonnti  hr  noncoinbat  as  w*//  os  combat  duties. 
Do  you  hvor  this  proetdurt?  U  •'at,  which  do  you  think  should  roeolvt  prtetdtnct? 


Seventh  Anny 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Total 

Percent  ag* 
of  All  Un't 

Combat  training  should 

have  precedence 

16 

15 

31 

77.5 

Both  types  of  training 

are  needed 

1 

2 

9 

22..5 

Total 

23 

17 

10 

lOO.'J 

34 


and  by  Army,  division,  and  regiment)  produces  an  '  nocssive  load  of 
training  not  essential  for  combat.  When  m..r.uatorv  requirem.ents  from 
higher  headquarters  are  added  to  requirements  imposed  by  local  com¬ 
mand  headquarters,  and  to  numerous  activities  related  to  personnel  and 
morale,  little  time  and  few  personnel  are  left  for  the  completion  of 
combat  training  requirements. 

Twenty-nine  commanders  were  of  tne  opinion  that  noncombat 
subjects  should  be  postponed,  and  taught  at  a  later  date.  (See  Tabic  42.) 
On  the  other  hand,  10  said  that  to  do  so  would  not  be  a  good  practice, 
on  the  grounds  that,  if  postponed,  the  noncombat  subjects  probably  would 
not  be  taught  at  all.  The  majority,  however,  said  that  such  subjects  as 
character  guidance  and  TIE  should  not  be  required  by  a  higher  com  • 
mand,  and  that  the  question  of  administering  them  at  any  particular 
period  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander.  Since  the  unit 
commander  is  responsible  for  the  training  proficiency  of  his  command, 
they  feJT^  he  should  also  be  given  the  responsibility  of  detc:  mining  when 
and  how  to  present  instruction,  and  trusted  to  exercise  good  judgmeuT 
in  administering  noncombat  subject.^. 

Table  42  (U) 

It  hat  h»»H  tuggattad  that  tha  unit  eommandar  thould  train  on  tho  attontlalt, 
pottponing  training  on  all  noneomhat  tublaett  and  tklllt  to  a  lator  data.  Do  you 
agroo  with  thit  propotal? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  -  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Toial 

Percentage 
ol  All  Units 

Yes 

17 

12 

29 

72.5 

Yes,  but  wouldn't  teach 
at  a  later  date 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

No 

5 

5 

10 

25.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

The  potential  mobilization  problems  most  frequently  mentioned 
were  training  enough  armor  specialists  and  maintenance  personnel, 
training  enough  cadremen,  and  obtaining  adequate  training  areas  and 
tank  gunnery  ranges.  Procuring  better  equipment  with  which  to  fight 
also  was  mentioned  by  several  commanders.  (See  Taole  43.) 

Some  commanders  suggested  that,  in  order  to  obtain  definitiv., 
information  about  the  tactical  training  and  the  mobilization  capabilities 
of  armor  units,  a  mobilization  troop  test  (or  '.'^sts)  should  be  carried 
out.  According  to  this  suggestion,  CONUS  battalions  with  low  deploy¬ 
ment  priorities  wojld  be  brought  up  to  full  strength  and  administered 
a  mobilization  training  program;  at  the  end  of  this  accelerated  training, 
they  would  be  evaluated  for  combat  readiness. 

(U)  New  Equipment,  Materiel,  and  Tactics 


Thirty  commanders  said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
family  of  tanks.  imfjrovements  were  recommended:  The  leed 
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TtUe  43  (I!) 


Wfcot  do  you  think  would  bo  Armor's  biggoof  training  problomo  H  all-out 
mobilisation  worn  doelarod  tomorrow? 


Seventh  Amy 
(N  =  23) 


Training  specialiats  and 
maintenance  personnel  6 

Obtaining  training  arena  and  ranges  5 

Training  cadre  and  leadera  8 

Procuring  better  equipment  2 

Placing  personnel  properly  2 

Tiaining  inuividual  crewmen  1 

Procuring  tnoris  tanka  1 

Trainin'  1 

Training  reconnaisaance  peraonnel  1 

Reducing  training  time  J 

Training  for  nuclear  operations  0 

Don't  know  1 


ONUS 
(N  =  17) 


5 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


Total 


11 

10 

10 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


for  simplification  was  specified  by  27  commanders;  omission  of  the 
range  finder  by  16;  development  of  a  lighter  tank  by  16;  increased  range 
of  operations  by  9;  and  a  better  tank  gun  by  8.  (See  Table  • 

(U)  All  but  two  commanders  said  there  was  an  overemphasis  cn techni¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  aids  in  the  pres'^nt  tanks.  None  felt  that  these  aids 
were  underemphasized. 

(U)  Twenty-seven  commanders  said  our  present  tactical  cor.i-epis  are 
adequate,  but  four  of  them  specified  that  additional  practice  in  learning 
how  to  use  these  concepts  is  needed.  (See  Table  45.)  Several  com¬ 
manders  suggested  the  development  of  war  games  and  combat  simulators 
for  tactical  training. 


Tabla  44  (U) 

Art  you  ontiroly  solltllod  with  tho  hmlly  of  tanks  wo  now  hovo? 


Seventh  Army 
(N  =  ?J) 

CONUS 
(N  e  17) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Yes 

8 

2 

10 

25.0 

No 

15 

15 

30 

75.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

How  should  tho  prosont  tank  bo  improved? 
Simplification  o'  tank  13 

14 

27 

Omission  of  range  finder 

6 

10 

16 

Lighter  tank 

10 

5 

15 

Greater  range 

6 

3 

9 

Better  gun 

5 

3 

8 

Less  fuel  requirement 

3 

3 

6 

More  human  engineering 

2 

2 

4 

Everything 

? 

0 

2 

Greater  speed 

1 

0 

1 

Only  one  universal  tank 

0 

1 

1 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

Modified  Handling  Authorised 

Table  45  (C) 


Do  you  fool  thot  our  pro.iont  armor  tactical  coacopto  aro  aJoquato  to  moot  tho  prooont 
otrongth  of  pooolblo  coomy  forcoo? 


Sevemh  Anjy 

CONUS 

Percentage 

(N  =  23) 

(« 1  ir 

Total 

uf  All  Units 

Yes 

Yes,  but  more  practice  in 

IS 

8 

23 

57.5 

carrying  them  out  is  needed 

0 

4 

4 

10.1 » 

No 

8 

5 

13 

32.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Ar«  you  giving,  or  havo  you  given,  specific  fiold  training  on  hew  to 

moot  and  cor^a  with  a  possible  attack? 

Yes 

10 

3 

13 

32.5 

No 

13 

14 

27 

67.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Do  you  fool  your  intolligoneo  information  is  sufficient  to  moot 

your  noods? 

Ye. 

17. 

14 

31 

77.5 

No 

6 

3 

9 

22.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  46 

(U) 

'Hhat  Jo  you  fool  oro  your  untt’o  primary  woaknooooo  In  tho  aroa  of  tactics? 


Seveetb  Army 
(N  =  23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Totn! 

Platoon,  company. 

battalion  movements 

12 

0 

12 

Everything 

0 

8 

8 

Combat  tactics 

1 

5 

6 

Terrain  appreciation 

4 

0 

4 

Night  operations 

2 

2 

4 

CBR 

2 

1 

3 

Combat  gunnery 

1 

0 

1 

Combat  reconnaissance 

1 

0 

1 

Conduct  of  attack 

1 

0 

1 

Fire  coordination 

1 

0 

1 

Individual  tank  tactics 

1 

0 

1 

Combined  turns 

0 

1 

1 

Mobile  defense 

0 

1 

1 

Thirteen  commarders  in  Seventh  Army  said  no  specific  field  train¬ 
ing  on  meeting  an  attack  was  being  given  or  had  been  given  in  their  units. 
In  general,  most  of  the  preparations  against  possible  enemy  attack  are 
in  the  form  of  periodic  alerts  and  organizational  large-scale  maneuvers. 

With  regard  to  tactical  weaknesses,  12  commanders  citid  a  need 
for  improvement  in  platoon,  company,  and  battalion  movements,  6  men¬ 
tioned  y.'eaknesses  in  combat  tactics.  Four  cited  inability  to  conduct 
night  operations,  and  four  cited  weakness  r.i  terrain  appreciation. 
Eight  commanders  in  t.-.e  Uoited  States  said  their  units  were  weak  in 
everything  related  to  combat  tactics.  (See  '’'able  46.) 


CONFiDENTiAi 

Modified  Handling  Auth''ri:'ed 
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Table  47  (U) 


Art  tWt  any  particular  or  paculiar  probla  n*  ralaling  fa  eanununleat'.on*  or  com¬ 
mand  and  control  which  you  hal  call  lor  command  acflon  or  rataarch,  or  bath? 


Seventh  ’tuv  TONUS 
(N  =  2j,,  ,  =  17) 

Greater  range  radio  6  3 

Better,  simpler  radio  6  2 

More  communications  nets  4  2 

Reconnaissance  control  net  5  0 

Anti-jamming  device  2  3 

More  channels  1  3 

Tankers’  helmets  2  0 

Alternate  communications  means  1  1 

Command  post  vehicle  0  2 

Better  0  1 


Total 

9 

8 

6 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Table  48  (U) 

Art  thara  any  othar  practical  armor  Hold  prahlamt  you  can  think  ol  which  you  loti 
should  bo  rtttaickiJ? 


Fuel  resupply 
Simpler  equipment 
Night  training 
CBR  operational  doctrine 
Adequate  tanker  uniform  and  helmet 
Better  tanks 
Greater  mobility 
Better  telescopes 
Oevelopmeut  of  unit  tests 
for  reconnaissance 
Employment  of  heavy  tank 
Feeding  troops  in  field 
Mine  warfare 
More  support  vehicles 

Procurement  of  more  training  areas 
Reconnaissance  operations 
Reduction  of  equipment 
Substituiio.';  of  .50-cal  machine 
gun  for  pre  ient  .30-cal. 

Training  reconnaissance  officers 
Universal  battalion 

Better  fire  control  system 
Common  battalion  TOE 
Development  of  device  for 
digging  a  hole  to  provide 
nuclear  protection 
Doctrine  for  mass  attack 
Improved  Armor  TOE 
Improved  trafficabil'.ty 


Seventh  Army  CONUS 

(Ne23)  (N  =  17)  .'el 

4  4 

3  3 

2  2 

1  1  2 
2  2 

2  2 

2  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

i  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 
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In  speaking  of  problems  of  command  communicaiion  and/or  con¬ 
trol,  nine  commanders  said  they  needed  a  tank  rc^dio  with  a  greater 
range,  and  eight  said  they  needed  a  better  radio  ihat  was  simpler  to 
operate.  Six  said  more  .armor  communications  nets  were  urgently 
needed,  and  five  stressed  the  need  for  a  control  net  for  reconnaissance 
units.  The  need  for  an  anti-jamming  d..  -  -e  was  mentioned  by  five 
commanders.  (See  Table  47.) 

The  commanders  mentioned  a  large  number  of  practical  field  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  felt  might  benefit  from  research.  (See  Table  48.) 
Several  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  more  efficient  fuel  resupply  system 
for  combat  vehicles,  and  for  simpler  equipment— easier  to  operate  and 
to  use  in  training.  Problems  mentioned  by  more  thaT  one  officer 
included  the  need  ^or  operational  doctrine  for  CBR  warfare,  research 
in  night  training,  better  tanks,  ways  to  increase  mobility,  and  adequate 
tankers'  uniforms  arid  nelmets. 


Table  49  (U) 

It  thtn  anything  In  tha  way  of  training  lltaratura,  training  olJt,  or  Jtvleat,  which 
you  foal  It  graatly  naoM  hy  tha  flald  unIttT 


None 

Up-to-date  technical  and 
field  manuals 
Tanu  commander’s  manual 
Night  operations  literature 
Crew  duty  manuals 
Tank  substitute 
Better,  more  entertaining  aids 
Platoon  leader  trainer 

Adjustment-of-fire  trainer 
Conduct-of-fire  trainer 
Heavy  tank  training  literature 
Tactical  game 


Seventh  Army  CONUS 

(N  =  23)  (N  =  17) 


Tctai 


9  9  18 


4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 


0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 


4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Eighteen  commanders  said  training  literature  and  training  aids 
were  sufficient  at  field  units,  (See  Table  49.)  those  who  suggested 
improvements,  four  cited  the  need  for  up-to-date  technical  and  field 
manuals;  many  commanders  said  that  equipment  is  on  hand  for  a  year 
or  so  before  the  relevant  training  literature  is  published.  Three  com¬ 
manders  requested  a  manual  written  specifically  for  tank  command.-rs, 
platoon  sergeants,  and  platoon  leaders,  to  set  forth  the  essential  jot 
duty  information.*  Three  other  commanders  recommended  more  and 
better  literature  on  night  operations. 


'Such  a  volume,  The  Tank  Commander's  Guide,  aecou''.  edition  January  1960,  is  already 
available  from  the  Stackpole  C.’  i,pai  y  (formerly  Military  Set /ice  Publishing  Company),  Harrisburi;, 
Pa.  None  of  the  commanders  interviewed  k^ew  of  the  existeice  of  this  volume. 


As  their  biggest  obstacle  to  completing  lactical  training,  moae  than 
half  the  commanders  again  mentioned  lack  of  adequate  training  areas. 
(See  Table  50.)  This  need  is  especially  acute  in  the  Seventh  Ar.ny  area. 
Personnel  shortages  and  the  interference  of  other  missions  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  several  commanders  in  commeutmj,  j  difficulties  involved  in 
conducting  tactical  exercises. 


Tubln  50  (U, 


What  It  your  blggott  oporatlonol  diHleuIfy  lit  tueettt/ully  eomploting  a  taetleal  oxorcltn 
or  any  typo  of  laetleol  fialnlng? 


Seventh  Army 
(W  -23) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Totil 

Percentage 
of  All  Units 

Itiddequate  traiiiint'  area 

18 

4 

22 

55.0 

Personnel  iiur'uge 

1 

3 

4 

10.0 

Other  missions 

0 

4 

4 

10.0 

Shortage  of  ranges 

1 

2 

3 

7  ' 

Untrained  personnel 

2 

0 

2 

5.0 

Shortage  of  tank 
recovery  vehicles 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

Lack  of  support 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Poor  maintenance  facilities 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

None 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

iOO.O 

40 
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Appendix  A  (U) 


LIST  OF  QUESTIONS 

ON  WHICH  THE  INTERVIEWS  WERE  BASED 


1  Armor  Unit  Training  Practices,  Procedures,  and  Problems 

a.  What  is  the  general  mission  (or  missions)  of  your  unit?  What 
is  the  particuistr  mission  (or  missions)  of  your  unit?  (p.  iti) 

и.  vVhat  kind  of  training  is  currently  going  on  in  your  unit? 

(Table  l) 

c.  In  conducting  tank  platoon  training  in  the  Basic  Unit  Phase, 

do  you  follow  the  training  formally  prescribed  in  ATP  17-201,  Tank 
Company  (or  the  ATP  appropriate  to  armored  cavalry  regiments,  armor 
groups,  or  tank  companies  of  infantry  regiments)?  (Table  15) 

(1)  How  is  the  training  given? 

(2)  What  problems  or  difficulties  normally  c'''nr? 

d.  Are  any  modifications  made  by  Theater,  A,  my.  Corps, 

Division,  Regiment,  or  by  anyone  other  than  yourself?  (Table  16) 

e.  In  your  unit  is  the  Basic  Unit  Phase  normally  completed  in 
the  10  weeks  prescribed,  or  does  it  require  a  longer  period  of  time? 

If  longer,  why  did  it  take  longer?  (lable  7) 

f.  Do  you  feel  you  have  enough  time  actually  allotted  for  train¬ 
ing?  Do  you  feel  you  have  enough  time  actually  allotted  for  the  Basic 
Unit  P'lase? 

g.  What  is  the  most  pressing  or  critical  training  problem 
encountered  in  the  completion  of  unit  training?  Any  other  problems? 

(Table  5) 

h.  What  kind  of  training  facilities  are  available  for  classroom 
instruction,  driving  practice  and  training,  firing  the  90-mm  gun,  firing 
the  ,30-  and  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  conducting  tactical  e'lercises 
and  tactical  training,  and  conducting  night  operations  training? 

(Table  xu) 

i.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  enough  facilities  and  support  to 
complete  your  armor  training  mission?  Your  combat-readiness  mission? 

(Table  ll) 

j.  V/hat  causes  ,ou,  personally,  the  most  operational  difficulties 

and  headaches?  (Table  6) 

к.  Do  you  honestly  feel  that  your  battalion  (or  company)  's  com¬ 
bat  ready  right  now?  If  not,  what  do  you  need  to  become  cornb^t  ready? 

(Table  12) 

1.  Could  you  estimate  your  personnel  turnover  rate  within  the 
last  year?  The  last  si'  months?  (Table  9) 

m.  Do  you  train  any  of  y-^ur  own  crev/  replacements  through  the 
Basic  Combat  and  Advanced  Individual  Phases?  (Table  2) 
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n.  What  is  the  training  status  of  the  nffic.^b  in  vour  unit?  Do 

you  feel  they  are  all  fully  and  well  trained?  Do  you  'eel  they  are 
combat  ready?  (Table  13) 

o.  What  is  the  training  status  o:'  the  NCO’s  in  your  unit?  Are 

tney  fully  and  well  trained?  Are  they  cor  '  rer  Jy?  (Table  14) 

p.  Do  you  feel  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
officers  and  NCO’s? 

q.  Is  your  unit  now  at  TOE  strength?  (Table  o) 

r.  What  per  cent  of  time  in  the  last  year  would  you  estimate  that 

your  unit  has  spent  in  productive  armor  training  ?  Do  you  feel  that  you 
have  enough  time  actually  allotted  for  training?  (Table  3) 

s.  If  you  had  a  completely  free  hand  and  could  establish  your 

own  “ideal"  armor  Unit  Training  Program,  what  would  you  do?  Please 
elaborate  on  how  you  would  go  about  giving  this  training.  (p.  2o) 

t.  P’'-;:-,fnT,  plans  call  for  a  35-week  training  program  from  the 

activation  of  an  armored  division  to  its  combat  commitment.  Do  you 
feel  this  time  is  sufficient?  (Table  17) 

u.  Has  your  unit  engaged  in  any  CPX’s  or  maneuvers  within  the 

last  year?  Were  the  exercises  of  value  to  your  unit?  (Table  4) 

2.  Tank  Platoon  Loader  Training  Requirementt 

a.  Do  you  feel  the  platoon  leader  replacements  you  received 

over  the  past  few  years  were  adequately  trained  before  the.  joined 
your  unit?  (fable  18) 

(1)  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  deficiency  or  weakness  in 
the  training  they  received  ? 

(2)  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  tiaini.’g 
they  currently  receive  ? 

b.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  provide  on-the-job  or  additional 

training  for  the  junior  officers?  (p.  21) 

c.  What  kind  of  field  training  do  you  think  would  be  most  effec¬ 

tive  for  teaching  command,  control,  and  tactical  principles  to  new 
platoon  leaders  fresh  out  of  .school?  (p.  2l) 

d.  It  has  been  proposed  that  platoon  leadcr.s  be  trained  on  the 

job  with  a  minimum  amount  of  formal  schooling.  For  example,  an 
officer  apprentice  could  be  assigned  as  an  assistant  to  an  experienced 
platoon  leader  and  would  later  be  given  his  own  platoon  after  he  had 
learned  his  job.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  proposal?  (Table  19) 

e.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  many 

junior  officers  fail  to  do  what  is  needed  and  required  is  that  they  do  not 
know  what  their  duties  are  nor  what  is  expected  of  them.  Do  you  feel 
this  is  true?  What  distinguishes  a  competent  platoon  leader  from  a 
poor  one?  (Table  20) 

f.  Do  you  consider  your  own  attendance  and  training  in  the 

various  service  schools  to  have  been  satisfactory  for  the  various  d\  ies 
to  which  you  have  been  assigned?  What  revisions  can  you  suggest  which 
you  think  would  better  meet  your  needs?  (Table  22) 

g.  Do  you  think  the  armor  educational  and  txaining  system 

should  prepare  officers  to  serialize  in  a  particular  30b  or  should  ^t  be 
designed  to  prepare  them  broadly  fer  many  job.-.?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  do  both?  (Table  23) 
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h.  Should  a  line  officer  be  permitted  to  enter  a  : pecial  field 

upon  being  commissioned  ’  If  no,  how  much  bi  toich  service  should  he 
complete  before  specialization?  (Table  24) 

i.  In  the  Armor  School,  the  present  emphasis  is  on  developing 
a  broad  knowledge  of  the  basic  brancn  and  on  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  necessary  for  specific  u  ir  's»r  !  and  staff  positions. 

Do  you  think  this  concept  should  be  retained  in  the  Armor  Basic  and 
Advanced  Courses?  (Table  2')) 

j.  At  the  present  time.  Armor  officers  attend  a  Basic  Course 

immediately  upon  being  commissioned,  and  then  after  several  years 
return  for  the  Advanced  Course.  Do  you  think  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  officers  to  attend  an  intermediate  course  between  the  Basic 
and  Advaiiced  Courses?  (Table  26) 

3.  Tonk  Commander  Troining  Requirements 

a.  Do  yoa  feel  that  the  tank  commanders  and  the  platoon  ser¬ 

geants  you  now  have  are  fully  trained  and  combat  ready?  What  additional 
kind  or  type  of  training  do  they  need?  (Tabic  27) 

b.  Do  you  ever  give  the  tank  commander  a  chance  to  ac..  aS 
platoon  sergeant  or  the  platoon  sergeant  as  platoon  leader  for  purposes 
of  training?  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  training  idea?  (Table  C-l) 

c.  What  is  the  biggest  deficiency  of  the  average  tank  commander 

in  your  unit?  (Table  28) 

d.  How  many  of  your  present  platoon  sergeants  ai  '  .ank  com¬ 
manders  are  school  trained,  either  at  Fort  Knox  or  VilsecK  ? 

(Table  30) 

e.  Would  you  favor  a  separate  and  formal  training  prog^'am  for 

tank  commanders  to  be  administered  by  the  unit?  (TaUe  29) 

4.  Tank  Crew  Training  Requirements 

a.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  "increase  the  amount  of  crew 

training  in  the  Basic  Unit  Phase,  and  to  formally  spell  out  this  training. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal?  (Table  31 ) 

b.  How  do  you  go  about  assigning  new  tank  crew  replace¬ 
ments  to  duty? 

(1)  Are  you  completely  satisfied  with  this  procedure? 

(2)  What  do  you  think  is  needed? 

c.  What  kinds  of  tests,  critiques,  or  evaluation  devices  do  you 
have  for  checking  on  the  proficiency  of  the  individual  tank  crewman? 

(p.  28) 

d.  Do  you  have  any  formal  facilities  or  techuiiquesfor  measuring 
the  progress  of  a  new  replacement  following  his  assignment  to  your  unit? 

(Table  C-2) 

e.  How  frequently  '’o  you  break  up  crews  and  reshuffle  them, 
other  than  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  due  to  personnel  shortages  ? 

23) 

f.  The  issue  of  "unit"  versus  “replacement  center"  training  is 

an  old,  recurrent  one.  How  do  you  stand  on  this  issue  during  peacetime, 
during  mobilization,  and  during  war?  (Table  32) 

g.  Do  you  feel  tiia'  ihe  tank  crew  mem'  ers  in  your  unit  aie  fully 
trained  snd  combat  ready  ?  Waat  kind  of  addit).'.nal  training  do  they  ..eed? 

(Table  33) 
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h.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  the  prior  traiiung  of  the  replace¬ 
ments  you  have  been  receiving?  If  hot,  what  is  their  bn-gest  deficiency? 

(Table  34) 

i.  Do  you  feel  that  the  average  crewman  in  your  unit  can 

take  over  other  crewmens'  jobs  and  pert'-'irm  satisfactorily— i.e.,  are 
they  interchangeable?  (Table  C-3) 

j.  Do  you  feel  that  the  tank  crew  replacements  should  be  fully- 

trained  before  they  are  sent  to  you,  or  do  you  feel  the  unit  should 
complete  this  job?  (Table  35) 

k.  It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  all  tank  crewmen  should 

be  trained  as  specialists  at  one  crew  position,  and  only  familiarized 
with  other  crew  jobs.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this?  (Table  C-3) 

l.  With  the  exception  of  more  emphasis  on  administrative  and 
control  functions,  do  you  feel  the  training  requirements  for  ihe  platoon 
sergeant  should  he  identical  with  those  of  the  platoon  leader? 

(Table  2l) 

5.  The  Training  Programi  for  Armor 

a.  Do  you  follow  ATP  17-201  Tank  Company  Program  for  the 
Basic  Unit  Training  Phase  ? 

b.  Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  ATP  17-201  as 

formally  stated  or  locally  modified?  Can  you  think  of  any  way  or  ways 
in  which  this  program  can  be  improved?  (Table  36) 

c.  Do  you  feel  that  you,  as  a  unit  commander,  shcvu  b?  given 
more  freedom  in  the  administration  of  Basic  Unit  Training?  (Table  37) 

d.  Do  you  give  your  junior  commanders  a  fairly  free  hand  in  the 

conduct  of  their  missions  and  their  training?  (Tablt  C-4) 

e.  Are  there  any  particular  subjects  or  skills  in  your  present 
program  that  you  personally  feel  are  being  slighted  or  overemphasized? 

(Table  38) 

6.  Army  Training  Tests,  Maneuvers,  and  Tactical  Exercises 

a.  What  is  your  frank  opinion  of  the  present  Army  Training 

Tests  for  armor— e.g.,  ATT  17-1  eind  ATT  17-2?  Do  you  consider  them 
adequate  to  meet  your  needs?  (Table  39) 

b.  Do  you  feel  there  are  too  many  or  not  enough  tactical 

exercises  and  maneuvers  to  adequately  prepare  your  unit  for 
future  combat?  (Table  40) 

c.  Do  you  have  any  techniques  for  quality-controlling  the  train¬ 
ing  proficiency  of  personnel  in  your  unit  ? 

d.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  ATT’s  should  merely  train, 

should  merely  evaluate,  or  both?  (Table  39) 

7.  Mobilization  Training 

a.  At  the  present  time,  many  units  are  forced  to  train  their 
personnel  both  for  noncombat  as  well  as  combat  duties.  Do  you  feel 
this  is  wise?  If  not,  which  do  you  tlunk  should  receive  precedence  ? 

(Table  41 ) 

b.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  unit  commander  should  weed 

out  all  noncombat  subjects  ".td  skills  and  train  ct  the  essentials.  Then, 
at  a  later  date,  train  on  the  less  essential  subjects.  What  do  you  thins 
of  this  proposal?  (Table  42) 
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c.  What  do  you  think  would  be  Armor's  bi^s'Cai  training  problems 
if  all-out  mobilization  were  declared  tcmo.  row?  (Table  43) 

8.  New  Equipment,  Matei'ei,  and  Tactics 

a.  Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  family  of  tanks  we 

now  have?  If  not,  in  what  ways  do  _  'u  ‘hir  .  they  should  be  modified 
or  improved?  (Table  44) 

b.  Do  you  think  the  presenttanks  are  over-  or  underemphasizmg 

the  various  technical  and  mechanical  aids?  (Table  C-5) 

c.  Do  you  feel  that  our  present  armor  tactical  concepts  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  present  strength  of  the  aggressor?  (Tabic  45) 

d.  Are  you  giving,  or  have  you  given,  any  specific  field  training 

on  how  to  meet  and  cope  with  a  possible  aggressor  attack?  Do  you  feel 
your  intelligence  information  about  the  aggressor  is  sufficient  to  meet 
your  needr?  (Table  45) 

c  \V!,at  do  you  feel  is  your  unit’s  primary  weakncjs  in  the 
area  of  tactics?  (Tabic  46' 

f.  Have  you  received  any  special  instructions  and  ha’m  you 

developed  any  procedures  for  integrating  new  and  special  weapons  into 
your  organization?  (Table  C-6) 

g.  Are  there  any  particular  or  peculiar  problems  relating  to 

communications  or  command  and  control  which  you  feel  call  for  com¬ 
mand  action  or  research,  or  both?  (Table  4?) 

h.  Are  there  any  other  practical  armor  field  pi  ■bi'ims  you  can 

think  of  which  you  feel  should  be  researched?  (Table  48) 

i.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  training  literature,  training 
aids,  or  devices,  which  you  feel  is  greatly  needed  by  the  field  'inits? 

(Table  49) 

j.  What  is  your  biggest  operational  difficulty  in  successfully 
completing  a  tactical  exercise  or  any  type  of  tactical  training  ? 

(Table  50) 

k.  With  regard  to  either  training  or  actual  field  operations,  do  you 
have  any  difficulties  or  problems  in  any  area  not  previously  mentioned  ? 
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Appendix  B 


SELECTED  COMMENTS 
BY  COMMANDERS  ;^ITERV!EWED 


1.  Armor  Unit  Training  Practices,  Procedures,  and  Problems 

(U)  What  is  the  gtnerol  mission  (or  missions)  of  your  unit?  Whot  is  tho  porlieulor  mission  (or  missions)  of 
your  unit? 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

The  general  mission  given  this  unit  is  to  train  and  prepare  for  the  noimal 
type  armored  cavalry  miss.on,  mat  is,  security,  armor  combat,  and  possibly 
reconnaissance.  The  particular  mission  ...  is  more  difficult,  in  ihul  we  are 
split  between  tw-  different  missions  that  take  us  in  two  different  directions. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  still  have  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  training  for  com¬ 
bat  in  a  cycle  which  wiil  begin  next  month-  on  the  other  hand,  the  day-to-day 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  Reserve  training  throughout  this  area  results 
in  a  very  adverse  impact  on  the  training  that  I  am  able  to  give  my  unit. 

(^)  In  conducting  Ionic  platoon  training  in  tho  Basic  Unit  Phoso,  do  youfollowtko  troining  formollyprotcribad 
In  ATP  17.201,  Tank  Company  (or  tho  ATP  oppropiiota  to  ormoiad  covolry  roglmanti,  ornior  graups,  or 
tonk  componist  of  infoniry  raglmontt)?  How  is  tho  troining  givsn?  Whot  piobisms  or  difficullios 
normolly  occur? 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany):- 

.  .  .  The  training  given  is  in  tnose  areas  in  which  the  troops  ate  somewhat 
deficient  at  this  time,  and  require  constant  and  repeated  training- the  ireas 
of  maintenance,  communications,  map  reading,  mine  navigation,  the  use  of 
compasses,  terrain  appreciation,  tactical  problems  or  range  work  .  .  .  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  marches,  and  those  items  that  are  essential  for  an  effective  com¬ 
bat  team.  This  training,  incidentally,  is  given  as  a  rule  by  the  platoon 
leaders:-  They  are  the  teachers.  Quite  frequently  the  company  commanders 
give  the  more  advanced  or  over-all  scope  .  .  .  and  the  training  is  conducted 
along  these  lines. 

The  problems  and  diffic'ilties  .  .  .  are  the  changes  in  the  programs  that 
usually  occur:-  the  requirement  to  exert  additionnl  training  at  times,  such  as 
in-the-theater  driving  practices.  Such  things  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  they  do,  of  course,  detract  from  the  normal  training.  In  addition,  we 
are  currently  faced  with  the  battalion  tests  .  .  .  levies  are  placed  on  the  bat¬ 
talion  to  furnish  officers  to  test  other  armored  battalions  in  the  theater,  and 
this,  of  course,  completely  wipes  out  the  formal  training  program  for  lack 
of  instructors. 

Commander  CHARLIE  (Germany):- 

The  group  of  men  presently  with  this  battalion  were  received  as  recruits. 

.  .  .  Tliey  'vere  taken  through  the  Individual  Training,  Advanced  Individual 
Training,  and  the  Unit  Training  Phases  .  .  .  right  in  this  battalion.  We  followed 
the  usual  Replacement  Training  Center  procedures  in  each  one  of  these  phases, 
as  outlined  in  the  appropriate  ATP's  .  .  .  given  as  both  classroom  form,.! 
type,  and  as  practical  work.  .  .  .  We  did  think  that  we  would  be  able  tv- 
give  organized  training  on  a  committee  system.  But  ...  we  had  full  TOE 
equipment— to  include  each  and  every  vehicle,  with  the  problem  of  maintaining 
them— we  couid  not  pull  peo-la  into  .  .  .  committees  -'or  the  purpose  of  g-lving 
that  training.  Consequently,  tht  training  was  given  ly  the  individuals.  It  wes 
given  by  the  platoon  sergeaiits,  the  platoon  leaders,  .nd  any  other  specialists 
who  may  have  been  around. 
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What  problems  and  difficulties  normally  o't.t'’  i^ack  of  time  and  too 
heavy  a  training  schedule.  ...  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  work  17  or  18  hours 
a  day,  and  our  people  were  pretty  well  worn  out  before  it  was  all  over.  Thi.-; 
pressure  lasted,  easily,  from  .July  until  November,  ,  .  .  The  extracurricular 
activities  were  many  and  varied  .  .  .  such  items  as  parades,  ceremonies,  for¬ 
mal  inspections  conducted  by  higher  hec-  ter  ..  There  was  no  time  in  the 
training  schedule  for  such  activities  as  these.  <  .  .  Any  training  that  we  missed 
we  were  required  to  go  back  and  give,  so  if  a  man  found  himself  two  paces  to 
the  rear  and  he  didn't  pick  it  up  in  a  hurry,  the  first  thing  he  knew,  i 
was  floundering.  ...  I  do  not  feel  that  these  extracurricular  activities 
were  always  necessary. 

(U)  1  >  ony  modificotloni  mad*  by  Theater,  Army,  Corps,  Division,  or  Regiment,  or  by  anyone  other 
thon  yourself? 

Commander  TOXTROT  (Germany):. 

.  .  .  V.'?  .uade  some  modifications  due  to  the  time  shortage,  Althougn 
there  '.-ere  no  modifications  made  by  higher  command,  there  was— and  in  my 
experience,  the  re  always  is— a  recurri.g  emphasis  placed  on  certain  subjects. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

There  have  been  no  modifications  ...  in  this  organization  in  that  partic¬ 
ular  phase  itself.  However,  when  this  unit  was  initially  trained,  our  training 
time  was  cut  by  two  weeks  and  we  took  it  out  of  the  Advanced  Individual 
Training  Phase  .  .  .  which  is  a  very  critical  phase,  [and]  left  the  unit  not 
properly  trained  up  to  that  point.  Consequently,  it  made  ou-  training  in  the 
BUT  Phase  a  little  more  difficult. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

Yes,  we  have  made  modifications  ourselves  as  approved  by  til*  regiment 
to  which  we  belong.  ...  A  reduction  of  four  hours  from  the  conin-onder’s 
time,  an  addition  of  two  hours  each  on  the  platform  as  security  guard. the 
platoon  as  advance  guard,  the  platoon  as  rear  or  flank  guard,  and  night  attack; 
and  on  the  firing  exercises— the  firing  of  Tables  I  through  IV,  whereas  the 
ATP  calls  for  Tables  V  through  VIII.  We  do  not  have  the  range  facilities.  In 
approximately  half  a  year  we  hope  that  our  tank  crews  will  fire  at  another 
post  where  these  facilities  are  available. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

Was  the  BUT  Phase  of  the  ATP  modified?  Most  definitely  yes— simply 
because  we  have  not  had  the  time,  the  training  opportunities,  to  execute  it 
as  it  stands. 

(U)  In  your  unit  is  tho  Basie  Unit  Trolning  Phost  normolly  compUtod  in  tho  10  wttks  prtserlbtd,  or  dots  it 
requirt  o  longtr  portod  of  tiiiw? 

Commander  ALFA  ^United  States):- 

The  Basic  Unit  Phase  is  planned  to  be  completed  in  10  weeks,  plus 
'2  hou-s  in  the  l.tth  physical  week  ...  as  a  substitution  [for]  12  hour.s  which 
will  be  ,  jst  on  a  move  to  .  .  .  another  stationfor  the  final  period  of  our  trainin', 
time.  [Also]  the  local  posi  intends  a  Command  Maintenance  Inspection  for  the 
middle  of  our  training  period.  This  will  knock  at  least  one  week  out  of  our 
10  weeks'  training  ,  .  ,  because— besides  the  preparations  for  the  CMI— -..lere 
is  also  the  rescheduling  of  training  ...  to  avoid  sending  vehicles  out  ii-.o  the 
mud  for  tactical  training  just  before  they  are  to  be  inspected  by  the  post 
CMI  team.  .  .  . 

Commander  HOTEL  (Ge  nany):- 

...  In  the  .‘’tates,  we  dio  com-piete  the  Basit  Unit  Phase  in  the  JO  wi  oks 
prescribed.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  u  take;,  longer.  I  think  the  period 
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could  be  reduced  if  you  had  ample  training  facihtms.  .  .  Ti  you  don't  have 
the  facilities,  it  you’re  short  of  personnel,  if  you  have  many  inspections  .  .  . 
these  things  all  subtract  from  the  efficiency  v/ith  which  you  can  train  a  unit 
and  lengthen  the  time  it  will  take  you  to  train  it. 

(U)  Do  you  (eel  you  hove  enough  time  octually  allotted  far  training.  '  (eel  you  hove  enough  time  actually 
allotted  (or  the  Boilc  Unit  Training  Photo? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

I  feel  that  the  time  allotted  for  training  is  sufficient  if  properly  utilized, 
which  is  an  ideal  I  have  never  seen  accomplished  continuously.  A  day,  a 
particular  class  period,  even  a  block  of  two  or  three  days  may  he  well  utilized, 
but  in  general  there  is  a  waste  of  time— not  of  the  instructor’s  tune,  but  of 
the  person  being  instructed. 

Commander  INDIA  (Germany)-- 

It  Isn’t  reall'-  a  question  of  time.  I  presented  my  training  when  the  bat¬ 
talion  was  .  .  .  way  down  to  under  400  men.  Giving  me  time  on  a  training 
schedule  didn’t  mean  a  thing  if  I  could  only  turn  out  30  men  per  comnany  to 
pull  maintenance  on  17  tanks  per  company.  My  problem  at  that  time  was 
people,  and  I  just  didn’t  have  the  people. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

Yes,  I  feel  that  we  have  enough  time  actually  allotted  to  the  Basic  Unit 
Training  Phase  as  the  ATP's  now  stand,  but  this  is  an  entirely  misleading 
situation  unless  you  .  .  .  possibly  do  such  a  thing  as  maintain  a  time  card  on 
each  and  every  soldier  in  the  command.  My  battalion  Is  followin)  44-hour 
training  week.  The  only  deviation  from  this  is  that  I— once  again  ..e-^buse  of 
shortages  of  personnel'  keep  my  headquarters  company  entirely  on  an  on- job 
training  type  schedule. 

...  If  we  kept  track  of  the  actual  activities  of  a  given  individual  wMiin 
that  company, because  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  pulls  KP,  goes  on  guarc, 
performs  details  or  supports  our  local  post  in  one  way  or  another  .  .  .  almost 
ad  infinitum,  you’d  find  that  probably  the  average  soldier  in  the  command  is 
following  a  training  program  that  ...  I  doubt  very  seriously  would  run  more 
than  10  or  12  hours  per  week. 

(U)  Whot  is  tho  most  grossing  or  critical  training  probitm  oncountorod  in  tho  complotlon  of  unit  training?  Any 
othor  probitms? 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany):- 

.  .  .  The  situation  here  in  Germany  is  peculiar.  It  didn’t  exist  at  any  of 
my  three  assignments  in  the  States— or  even  in  Korea,  for  that  matter.  The 
most  critical  problems  here  are  three,  and  the  first  is  that  you  don’t  have  the 
areas  to  train  the  tanks,  except  in  a  major  raining  area.  You  visit  that  major 
training  area  two  or  three  times  a  year  as  a  tank  company  in  a  reconnaissance 
battalion,  and  this  is  the  only  ti.-ne  your  company  is  operational;  this  is  the 
only  time  you  gel  an  opportunity  to  train. 

.  .  .  Personnel  is  our  second  problem.  . .-  Circum.stances  regarding  per¬ 
sonnel  are  very  pressing— tw  -  and  three-man  tank  crews,  sometimes  one 
man  present.  There  are  a  lo*  of  people  assigned  to  the  tanks,  but  these  people 
are  [doing  other  jobs]  education  center  clerks,  unit  police— things  of  that  kind. 
Added  to  your  other  personnel  problems  such  as  reenlistment  leave  in  the 
United  States  for  90  days,  schools— all  this  just  doesn't  put  the  people  on  the 
tanks  to  do,  the  Job,  even  though  they  are  assigned  on  the  morning  report. 

Time  is  the  [tiiird]  critical  factor.  ...  If  you  hp-.e  too  lew  people,  then 
you  automatically  have  a  ti:  ;  problem.  ...  If  we  h  .d  all  of  our  people  ar.-i 
had  the  area  to  use  them,  we'd  have  nc  time  factor.  •  Ample  time  is  provided 
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for  all  of  our  activities,  but  as  soon  as  you  get  one  man  f’'-; ;  c  or.  a  tank  crew, 
then  ample  time  is  not  provided.)  The  ATP  ic  at  lault  hv^'e;  (it  assumes]  full 
crews  and  habitual  employment  of  crews  together,  etc.,  and  often  we  find  this 
is  not  the  case  in  practice. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany):- 

In  the  maintenance  field,  we  always  '  r..'  jo  ith  a  particular  thi:ig  .  . 
that’s  just  not  available  in  the  theater.  Officers  .  .  .  often  get  quite  disgusteo 
with  the  fact  .hat  something  that  they  feel  somebody  should  certainly  have 
provided  for  has  not  been  provided  for.  A  typical  example  in  our  unit  is  .  - 

sprockets.  Everyone  knows  the  life  of  a  iprocket;  everyone  knows— at  least 
from  reports  I  have  submitted,  and  even  if  they  don't  they  could  estimate— the 
amount  of  wear,  the  number  of  miles  we  would  put  on  the  vehicles.  Yet, 
when  it  came  time  to  get  new  sprockets,  there  were  none  in  the  theater. 
There  still  are  none.  .  .  . 

.  .  We  have  two  small  t’-:  ining  areas  here,  one  of  them  extremely  small. 
I'd  say  we  cannot  do  much  better  than  platoon  problems  in  that  area.  Compary 
size  problems  are  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  You  hardly  move  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  be'^.e  ycj  are  out  of  [one]  area— you’re  better  off  just  using  it  -'or  driver 
training.  Oh,  of  course,  with  some  imagination  we  find  that  we  ere  able  to  get 
some  tactical  training  across.  ...  I  fet-i  that  no  matter  where  we  move  the 
vehicles,  we  can  certainly  inject  a  great  deal  of  training.  As  we  move  out, 
we  tactically  march  from  the  area;  we  tactically  march  to  ihe  area:  we  play 
dangerous  directions  with  our  vehicles;  we  are  constantly  communicating:  we 
even  find  that  we  have  been  able  to  run  small,  limited  objective  night  attacks 
in  some  of  these  areas,  which  is  purely  nothing  more  than  imagination.  .  .  , 
When  you  look  at  the  area,  you  throw  your  hands  up  in  horror  -nd  say,  "This 
thing  is  too  small,  this  thing  is  impossible.”  Well,  it’s  not  quitr  ;hi  t  bad. 
You’ve  got  to  make  the  best  of  what  you  have. 

.  .  ,  One  of  the  biggest  problems,  of  course,  in  tha  replacement  and 
rebuilding  and  keeping  them  moving,  if  you  will,  is  that  problem  oi  •insuring 
continuity  in  the  operation.  If  there  is  .no  old  [hand]  tliere  to  shov  the  new 
man  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  then  we  have  to  stop— everybody  does— and 
show  him  how  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

...  We  are  beginning  to  receive  replacement  NCO’s  now.  They  appear 
to  be  MOS  qualified.  Now,  we  will  have  to  learn  in  time  just  how  much 
experience  they  have  had.  You  know  a  Form  20  is  sometimes  deceiving.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  the  people  .  .  .  here  have  been  retreaded,  so  to  speak,  before 
they  come  in.  ...  A  man  may  have  experience  as  a  cook,  and  he  may  also 
have  an  old  MOS  as  u  cook.  [We]  say  “It  shows  here  that  you  are  a  tanker," 
and  he  says,  "Sir,  that's  a  new  one  they  just  hung  on  me.  ...  I  feel  that  I  am 
best  qualified  to  be  a  cook.  I’ve  been  a  cook  for  over  ten  years."  In  a  case 
like  that,  we  .  .  .  try  to  put  a  man  in  a  job  that  he  feels  that  he  can  do,  and 
experience  shows  that  he  could  probably  do  it  better  than  hi.j  retread  one. 
This  may,  in  time,  cause  us  to  do  some  reshuffling.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  platoon  leaders  vary  in  experience.  .  .  .-  Some  seem  to  be  better 
adapted  for  tank  operations.  .  .  .  We  find  that  a  platoon  leader  who  i.s  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  gets  with  it,  is  the  luan  we  want.  We  find  that  we  may  have  a  very 
intelligent  platoon  leader:  perhaps  he  might  even  be  the  smartest  young  officer 
in  the  division  for  all  we  know,  but  if  he  lacks  comma,  d  presence,  and  is  not 
aggressive,  he  has  difficulty  in  getting  his  authority  across. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

Some  of  the  problems  that  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  completion 
of  Basic  Unit  Training  are  lack  of  officers  and  lack  of  noncommissioned 
officers.  .  .  .,  Over  here  we  have  numerous  commitments  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  for  special  duty,  temporary  ''uty— ihere  is  a  constant 
drain  on  the  line  unit.  ...  me  example,  of  course  is  maneuver  require  nents 
(umpires,  maneuver  damage  requirements,  office:'  requirements  to  reprir 
maneuver  damage  causedafter  exercises)  which  a;  t-  lengthy  workprojec  s.  , 
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.  .  .  My  company’s  strength  at  the  present  time  i'  CO;  my  authorized 
strength  here  is  105.  .  .  .  It  works  a  constant  hardsi’lp  on  us  in  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  our  equipment  and  keep  it  in  a  staie  of  combat  readiness  with  the  person¬ 
nel  commitments  we  have  and  no  replacements  forthcomi.ng. 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany):- 

I  think  one  .  .  •  critical  training  probi^.t.  ■  <'  }  movement  to  training 
areas.  While  we  do  have  a  few  close-in  training  areas,  they  are  not  very  ade¬ 
quate  for  tank  battalion  training  as  a  unit.  This  necessitates  at  the  present 
time  approximately  a  70-mile  road  march  and  that  tremendously  increases 
our  maintenance  problems. 

.  .  .  Th  ve  IS,  I  feel,  a  very  definite  lack  in  not  being  able  to  take  the 
battalion  out  on  a  training  exercise  without  having  to  fit  it  into  a  schedule  of 
a  training  area— which  at  the  present  time  may  be  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
depending  on  the  way  the  schedules  are  set  up  at  the  major  training  areas  in 
Grafenwoehi  and  Hoheniels. 

Co.timanaer  JJt'.TA  (United  States):- 

Ihp  nri.t.-’.iy  problem  that  we  have  in  training— and  there's  no  reason  to 
restrict  it  to  Basic  Unit  Training  ...  is  simply  that  of  personnel.  .  .  .  My 
companies  have  an  average  strength  of  about  60  or  65— in  one  case  about 
70— personnel.  ...  I  will  run  anywhere  from  10  to  20  .  .  .  personnel  on  tempo¬ 
rary  duty  or  special  duty,  that  are  not  available  for  training.  My  personnel 
are  allowed  one  month  of  leave  per  year,  which  means  that  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  command  must  be  absent  at  all  times  if  this  one  month  of  le<-.ve  per  year 
is  to  be  granted  to  everyone.  ...  I  have  people  in  the  hospital— not  great 
numbers,  but  one  or  two  in  each  company;  I  have  people  on  pass  Local  policy 
is  to  push  hard  in  the  matter  of  voluntary  contributions  to  fundf  -we’ve  had 
three  such  campaigns  in  the  last  three  or  four  months.  ...  We  push  tard  the 
contribution  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  (but  this  does  mean  lost  tin'r-).  To 
make  a  long  story  short  when  I  turn  a  company  out  for  training— uiile.sR  it  is  a 
very,  very  important  type  of  training  where  I  would  literally  close  the  com¬ 
pany  down  and  move  out  the  first  sergeant  and  everyone  else  with  the  exception 
of  the  CQ— unless  I  do  that,  I  am  usually  able  to  muster  only  10,  12,  IS  men 
per  company  for  training:  these  are  seldom  the  same  men  two  days  in  a  row 
or  in  any  given  day.  .  .  .  That  is  die  main  training  problem,  and  as  a  result 
of  it  we  u.re  actually  accomplishing  very,  very  little.  ...  I  don’t  know  how 
many  years  the  senior  noncommissioned  officers  of  an  organization  can  live 
in  this  environment,  [and]  never  really  be  part  of  a  full  TOE  company  that 
goes  out  and  really  trains  and  really  accomplishes  something,  without  them¬ 
selves  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  hold  the  ideal  that  we 
would  have  more  combat  effectiveness,  we  would  have  an  army  that  is  more 
cr.pable  of  expanding  in  mobilizing  situations,  if  we  would  .  .  .  organize  and 
man  that  number  of  units  that  can  be  manned  within  present  manpower  levels. 

I  daresay  that  in  higher  headquarters  this  situation  does  not  look  so  bad 
because  we  are  required  to  report  on  a  monthly  operational  readiness  report 
as  though  all  of  our  [Replacement  Stream  Input]  trainees  were  permanent 
parties.  This  actually  gives  .my  battalion  a  slight  ov-’'strength,  but  it’s  a 
complete  farce  because  these  people  will  be  with  us  only  eight  weeks  and  then 
they  will  leave  and  go  elsowiiere. 

.  .  .  With  the  exception  of  recovery  vehicles  of  which  I  have  none,  nor 
are  there  any  in  the  regim'-rt  ...  I  have  all  the  hardware— the  vehicular 
equipment— that  1  am  authorized  by  TOE.  This  is  both  an  advantage  and  . 
disadvantage.  ...  I  have  about  twice  as  many  vehicles  as  I  have  pe-rsonne'  to 
maintain  them.  They  have  to  be  maintained,  nonetheless,  this  being  another 
drain  on  what  would  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  training  time. 

.  .  .  There’s  an  unfortunate  lack  of  stability  an^ang  officer  personnel  in 
my  battalion  in  this  regime.  .,  a  d  I  daresay  Army  i  ide.  I  personally  .ruspect 
that  this  instability  need  not  exist  will,  better  persounel  management.  ...  I 
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took  command  of  my  battalion  on  the  28th  of  fcl; ,  it's  now  the  5th  of  March, 
and  I  havd  had  eight  battalion  operations  officers  during  this  time.  I  would 
say  that  this  is,  in  fact,  something  of  a  training  handicap. 

.  .  .  This  Particular  post  has  very,  very  fine  ranges  and  a  greai  many  of 
them.  The  facilities  of  all  types,  generallv  speaking,  are  of  very  fine  quality. 

It  also  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  maneu^o;  a.  ■  j.  But  you’d  think,  wher 
you  request  one  of  these  facilities,  that  we  had  an  American  soldier  occupying 
about  every  square  yard  of  the  Reservation.  •  .  .  So,  very  often  there  is  a 
squabble  over  what  facility  you  can  have  and  when  you  can  have  it.  Training 
schedules  (must  be]  prepared  in  my  headquarters  19  days  before  the  first 
day  of  execution.  We  don't  find  out  what  ranges  or  training  areas  we  will  be 
authorized,  however,  until  two  weeks  before  training  commences  and  there 
are  frequent  changes  announced  after  that  date.  This  means  a  tti-rific  addition 
to  the  work  lo.aH  of  my  Operations  Section.  (Space  is  very  hard  to  get]  but  I 
can  get  in  my  jeep  right  now  and  drive  all  over  the  Reservation,  and  it’s 
difficult  to  find  soldiers  in  the  field  training.  I  don’t  know  what  the'  answer  to 
this  probler;'  ;a,  but  I  feel  there  is  a  great  waste  of  training  spac"  end  range 
facilities  because,  somehow,  they  do  not  end  up  being  used  as  scheduled. 

...  A  great  many  enlisted  personnel,  including  an  alarming  number  of 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  .  .  ,  are  totally  inadequate  to  be  mor.  ihan 
about  corporal  in  rank.  .  .  .  This  doesn’t  stem  from  any  indifference  on  their 
part;  most  of  them  are  very  sincere,  dedicated,  and  conscientious  personnel. 
What  it  stems  from  is  just  a  fundamental  lack  of  brains. 

...  A  hardship  ...  is  worked  on  organizations  permanently  stationed 
here  in  that  we  (do  must]  of  our  field  training  during  the  winter  when  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  .  .  .  are  not  here  because  we  km  hat  in  the 
summertime  when  they  are  here  the  training  areas  will  be  evei.  mere  difficult 
to  get.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time,  as  a  result,  wallowing  around  in  ine  mud  and 
the  snow  and  the  cold.  Although  this  may  be  considered  a  hardship  on  the 
personnel,  it  actually  is  probably  a  blessing  in  disguise  and  serves  to  teach 
us  better  how  to  operate  under  those  conditions. 

Ammunition  is  generally  available  to  us  in  adequate  quantities.  There  is 
a  needless  administrative  flap  and  difficulty  involved  in  its  procurement, 
however,  that  might  well  be  cleared  up  Army  wide.  Regulations  require  that 
qualifications  firing  be  accomplished  on  a  fiscal  year  basis;  ammunition,  for 
some  queer  reason,  is  made  available  on  a  calendar  year  basis.  It  is  difficult, 
as  a  result,  to  do  any  coherent  planning  and  to  be  able  to  know  for  sure  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  the  required  ammunition  without  some  kind  of  a  fight 
somewhere  along  the  way. 

We  have  not  been  handicapped  as  to  gasoline,  although  it  is  constantly 
talked  of  that  a  shortage  is  right  around  the  corner.  I  think  that  perhaps  if 
we  were  really  operating  as  we  should  be— full-scale  type  operation"  instead 
of  sitting  around  with  a  handful  of  men  and  trying  to  train  them— the  gasoline 
shortage  might  become  more  severe.  .  . 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

My  .  .  .  problem  is  the  continued  and  long-term  ab.-tence  of  anywhere  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  personnel  of  my  command  on  temporary  duty  and  special 
duty  administrative  and  logistical  support  of  the  Rese:rve  summer  training. 

.  ,  .  The  requirements  are,  if  anything,  increasing.  Thus,  the  first  and  most 
critical  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  personnel  who  should  be  training  in  com¬ 
bat  duty  are  not  made  available  to  me  for  the  period  when  my  unit  is  to  tiain. 
At  the  moment,  appro.ximately  one  third  of  my  command  will  be  absent  ."or  the 
first  half  of  the  Basic  Unit  Training.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  will 
come  bacK  for  the  second  half  of  BUT.  (Furthermore]  every  officer  who  is  a 
platoon  leader  is  to  be  taken  away  for  one  half  of  BUT  and  will  not  be  .ihys- 
ically  present  with  the  un.  .  P'  large  number  of  nese  officers  will  be  a"'ay 
for  the  other  half  of  BUT.  Thus,  the  platoon  ler. 'm"s  who  need  the  tactical 
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training  and  experience  and  who  have  never  had  it  since  co>".riu3cioned  over 
a  year  ago,  will  now  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  tfci..ing  with  their  platoon 
until  they  take  the  platoon  into  a  platoon  test.  This  problem  could  be  solved 
by  treating  this  unit  in  accordance  with  its  tactical  mission  as  one  of  the 
strategic  forces  in  the  United  States  and  permitting  me  to  have  my  soidiers 
and  officers  back  for  the  period  I  am  to  undergo  BUT.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  state  that  I  shall  have  completed  i..  .£  '  •'  ’’  .ng  at  the  time  I  return 
from  the  camp  in  another  state,  because  in  fact  large  numbers  of  my  personnel 
will  never  have  been  through  the  training  at  all. 

.  .  .  The  maintenance  facilities  are  present:  however,  because  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  funds  at  Post  level  .  .  .  Ordnance  {is  not  permitted]  to  stock  their  parts. 
This  means  that  as  soon  as  the  training  starts,  and  the  vehicles  begin  to  break 
down  (as  they  will,  for  they  have  not  been  out  in  the  field  in  some  cases  for 
two  or  three  years),  there  will  be  approximately  45  days’  loss  per  vehicle  on 
deadline  because  the  part— no  matter  how  small— will  not  be  requisitioned 
until  the  vehicle  actually  goes  on  deadline.  .  .  .  The  dollars  saved  m  not 
permitting  th“  unit  a  stockpile  are  [inconsequential]  compared  with  the 
millions  of  doHarj  lost  in  equipment  days  spent  idle  in  deadline  and  th''  inval¬ 
uable  trail  ing  time  lost  because  the  vehicles  arc  not  available  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  personnel  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 

Commander  KILO  (United  States):- 

...  On  training  with  an  infantry  division  in  a  tann  battalion,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  you  could  isolate  the  battalion  in  an  adequate  armor  training 
area,  (you  could]  train  the  battalion  even  if  you  were  short  of  personnel  .  .  . 
and  have  the  unit  join  the  division  for  various  maneuvers  [and]  field  exercises. 
...  It  would  probably  help  to  give  tankers  real  good  tank  trainm,  1  >  terrain 
that  is  ideally  suited  for  learning  basic  principles  of  armor,  an  tiien  have 
them  join  their  parent  unit  in  the  divLsion. 

.  .  .  The  battalion  has  assigned  a  I'OE  strength  of  89  tanks;  ?t  present, 
30  are  operational,  and  59  are  in  the  Central  Storage  Pool.  We  actually  ivave 
more  than  we  can  utilize. 

...  We  are  definitely  under  strength  in  trained  crewmen.  On  our  TD 
there  is  a  reduction  down  to  about  50  men  per  tank  company,  and  out  of  those 
comes  the  support  personnel;  we  can  man  approximately  one  platoon  per  com¬ 
pany,  so  it  gives  us  a  maximum  capability  in  the  battalion  at  the  present  time 
of  five  tank  platoons  as  opposed  to  an  authorized  TOE  strength  of  five  tank 
companies  of  17  tanks  each.  .  .  .  There  is  a  shortage  of  officers.  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  The  biggest  problem  v'e  have  in  maintenance  facilities  is  the  area  of 
our  motor  pool.  The  shop  space  itself  is  entirely  adequate,  but  the  outside 
area  is  composed  of  silt— a  clay  material  that  develops  holes  up  to  8  or  10  feet 
deep  during  tlie  spring  thaws.  .  .  .  Our  range  space  is  also  inadequate.  .  .  .  The 
repiacements  we  receive  at  the  present  time,  since  our  primary  missio  .  is 
one  of  training  armor  basic  trainees— well,  they  might  be  QM,  or  they  might 
be  engineers,  and  occasionally  we  pick  up  .•'•mor  type  replacements.  .  ,,  . 

...  A  sufficient  number  of  experienced  personnel?  Experienced  person¬ 
nel  to  meet  our  mission— yes.  For  cadre— A  cadre,  especially- we  have  very 
experienced  NCO’s.  Our  B  cadre  is  not  as  good,  of  course.  It  is  reasonably 
good.  We  have  some  awfuliy  high  caliber  NCO’s  for  that  type  organization, 
but  speaking  as  related  to  th"  full  TOE  strength— we  do  not  have  adequate 
personnel  to  put  the  tank  battalion  in  the  field  with  all  of  its  equipment. 

.  .  .  Concerning  platoon  leaders,  we  are  short  of  junior  officers.  Many  of 
the  officers  we  do  have  are  from  other  branches  and  are  on  their  two-y-'ar 
Regular  Army  commitments.  .  .  .  They  have  the  potential  and  capabilities, 
but  no  armor  training  except  at  Camp  Irwin  where  platoon  leaders  were 
rotated  to  give  them  as  much  training  as  possible.  .  .  ,  Most  af  them  know  the 
tank,  but  they  have  had  no  tia'  dng  and  experience  in  :  s  control.  .  .  . 
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(U)  What  kind  of  training  focilitias  ora  avoilobla  for  closaroom  initruetion,  proclico  and  training,  firing 

tht  90'nini  gun,  firing  tho  .30-  and  .S0>eolibar  mochin*  gv.'tv,  cunoueting  tc'vicol  oxorcitas  and  tocticol 
training,  and  conducting  night  oparations  training? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

.  .  .  We've  had  r.o  problem  getting  :”ace<i  to  rire  the  90-mm  gun -range 
space— except  the  question  of  scheduling,  Ine  .iges  are  there  .  .  .  but  thjre's 
usually  a  hassle  on  the  particular  date  that  you’ll  be  allowed  to  use  them.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  .30-  and  .SO-caliber  machine  gurs.  .  .  .  We  havt  I’t 
done  a  great  deal  of  night  operations  training  .  .  .  [it]  has  been  restricted 
primarily  to  movement,  the  seizure  of  an  objective  before  darkness  falls,  its 
organization  for  defense,  its  outposting,  and  so  forth,  and  the  defense  of  it 
without  movement  during  the  night.  We  have  attempted  some  night  firing  with 
the  artillery  battery— trying  to  work  out  some  techniques  for  tho  use  of  search¬ 
lights  that  #ere  available  here.  However,  once  again  one  of  these  range  flaps 
came  up  into  this,  so  that  after  ...  it  had  been  assigned  to  us  and  we  were  on 
the  range  toi  firing  ...  we  received  word  that  we  had  to  cease,  aesist,  come 
home— other  type  activity  that  would  use  part  of  the  impact  rea  made 
our  operation  impossible.  We  have  not  really  done  any  night  tactical  training 
in  the  sense  of  making  night  attacks  w.th  armored  vehicles,  and  so  on.  .  ,  .  1 
think  that  it  could  be  done  at  this  post  with  the  training  areas  that  a.-  now 
available  which,  generally  speaking,  are  but  little  used  at  night. 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany):- 

Regarding  tactical  exercises  and  training  .  .  .  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity, 
as  I  see  it,  in  this  battalion  testing  business.  I  think  it  is  most  effective 
if  you  can  have  a  space  of  time  to  conduct  platoon  tests,  then  'minediately  .  ,  , 
go  on  to  the  company  test  phase  while  the  people  still  retain  c  1  \heir  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  platoon  teats,  and  then  from  there— after  a  short  period  of  training 
toward  the  battalion  tests— complete  the  battalion  tests.  ...  I  fec'i  this  could 
be  done  well  within  a  six-weeks’  period.  .  .  .  Our  platoon  tests  we.-e  held 
early  in  May  .  .  .  our  company  tests  were  conducted  io  July  and  A  igusi;  we 
have  had  a  battalion  pretest  problem  conducted  at  Grafenwoehr  for  10  days, 
during  which  time  we  conducted  a  three-day  exercise  in  September,  ...  We 
will  not  take  our  battalion  test  until  early  December,  and  this  is  too  wide  a 
space  of  time,  I  feel,  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  battalion’s  ability  to  go  into 
combat  now.  I  think  moving  this  space  of  training  together  .  .  .  would  give  a 
better  picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  battalion  based  on  the  tests  of  the  pla¬ 
toon,  company,  and  battalion. 

Do  yau  foal  that  you  hovt  enough  focilitias  and  support  to  comploto  your  ormor  troining  mission?  Your 
combat'rsadinoss  mission? 

(U)  Gommandcr  JULIETT  (Germany):- 

Yes,  I  feel  that  we  have  enough.  .  .  I  feel  that  the  greatest  value— the 

most  Important  training  facility— is  a  major  training  area.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
train  people  in  garrison.  ...  A  garrison  is  a  deteriorating  thing.  We  have 
got  to  get  the  people  in  the  field.  .  .  .  We  can  say  l.'iry  can  do  so  much  on 
paper,  which  is  fine,  but  when  tney  get  in  .  .  .  those  major  training  areas, 
then  we  can  see  what  we  really  have.  But  we  don’t  know  until  we  get  there. 

(C)  Commander  HOTEL  (Gfi'many):- 

If  we  had  the  people  ...  on  the  job,  consequently  being  trained— we  '■oulc’ 
say  that  we  are  adequately  supported  with  facilities,  etc.,  for  our  'ombat- 
readiness  mission.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  incapable  of 
our  combat-readiness  mission.  .  .  .  Probably  the  main  [reason]  is  that  tank 
guns  have  got  to  put  holes  in  other  tanks,  and  I’m  not  convinced  that  we  can 
do  it;  we  haven't  done  it  i  the  range. 
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Commander  ALFA  (United  States);' 

.  .  .  There  are  not  enough  facilities  and  support  to  comp)  jte  our  training 
mission.  ...  If  we  cannot  complete  our  training  cycle  adequately,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  not  be  combat  ready.  We  are  not  combat  ready  at  the  mon.ent  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

Commander  LIMA  (United  States):; 

I  think  we  certainly  have  enough  facilities  and  we  have  enough  support 
within  the  unit.  .  .  .  However,  I  will  point  out  .  .  .  that  we  are  still  saddled 
with  this  support  mission  here  on  the  post  for  Reserve  Component  and  National 
Guard  and  Regular  Army  units  coming  in  and  it  is  that  element  of  the  suppoil 
that  I  would  like  to  get  away  from  completely. 

What  couM  you.  parMnally,  the  imtl  eparfltlenal  difficultiat  and  haodMhtt? 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany):- 

Again,  tnree  problems:-  facilities,  personnel,  and  time.  .  .  .  Somebody, 
somewhen,  i-is  to  say  this  is  important,  or  this  is  important.  I  fiiiu  right 
now  that  I’m  charged  with  athletics  being  a  Number  One  priority  thing,  I  find 
that  educating  my  below-normal  NCO’s  ...  is  a  Number  One  priority.  I 
personally  feel  that  learning  how  to  fire  the  guns  properly  is  a  Number  One 
priority,  and  somebody  else  says  that  the  combat  mission  is  the  Numbe  '  One 
priority.  So  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  sitting  down  and  saying,  “Stopl  This  is 
the  thing  that  is  important.  .  .  .  These  others,  devote  as  much  of  your  efforts 
from  the  primary  priority  as  you  can  safely  devote."  Actually,  I  suppose 
combat  readiness  should  be  our  biggest  thing  here,  and  this— we'l,  sometimes 
you  get  the  impression  this  is  the  least  important  of  everything. 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany): 

I  would  say  that  ...  (it  is)  trying  to  fit  all  the  various  things  we  nave  to 
do  in  the  time  we  have  to  do  them,  and  then  come  out  with  something  con.^truc- 
tive  that  makes  us  feel,  anyway,  that  we  have  done  the  job.  I’m  sure  that  .ve 
must  keep  ourselves  oriented  upon  definite  objectives.  I  think  that  if  we  don’t 
have  the  objectives  before  us  we  will  wander  about  blindly.  .  .  . 

...  I  think  it’s  a  case  of  “What  do  you  want  to  do  well?"  Now,  we  believe 
that— training-wise— our  ability  to  shoot,  move,  and  communicate  are  the 
things  we  are  looking  for.  All  right.  If  we  have  a  number  of  things  to  do, 
let’s  ask  .  .  .  “What  is  the  end  product  here?"  We  must  be  able  to  shoot;  we 
must  be  able  to  communicate;  let’s  keep  our  maintenance  up  (and)  train  our 
drivers  so  that  they  can  move.  Now,  those  are  four  objectives;  let’s  keep 
ourselves  from  getting  fouled  up,  so  that  we  can  meet  those  objectives. 

Commander  MIKE  (Germany):- 

.  .  .  We  get  most  of  our  headaches  administratively.  It  ha’  reached  the 
point  where  it  appears  that  an  officer  must  personally  investigate,  prepare, 
and  sign  almost  any  type  of  administrative  operation  or  requirement.  We  have 
such  normal  items  as  reports  of  surveys,  personnel  actions,  investigation  of 
each  and  every  type  of  acc.den.  or  injury  regardless  of  whether  it  is  sustained 
in  the  motor  park  or  .  .  ,  on  the  softball  diamond.  ,  .  .  We  receive  pretty  cor¬ 
pulent  correspondence  from  up  the  line  on  almost  each  and  every  delinquency 
report.  .  .  .  These,  in  turn,  hive  to  be  processed  through  this  headquarters, 
and  they  of  course  have  a  s.spense  date  on  them.  .  .  .  Even  though  an  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  conducted,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  traffic  accident,  we  c-  e 
placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  to  call  in  the  individual  and  conduct 
practically  an  investigation  of  our  own,  particularly  when  the  accident  involves 
German  nationals.  ,  .  . 

.  .  .  The  biggest  operational  difficulty  we  have  over  here  is  sufficient 
space  to  get  out  and  condur  ..*ie  ^perational  training  of  company-  or  largcr- 
size  units— preferably  battalion— which  we  are  not  acie  to  do.  That,  and 
maneuver  damage.  Maneuver  damage  is  a  never  ending  source  of  concern. 
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Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany):- 

I  believe  our  greatest  headache  is  .  .  .  getting  properiy  qualified  person¬ 
nel  in  the  jobs  where  they  belong.  ...  We  had  a  tremendous  turnover  of  per¬ 
sonnel  (in  Korea)  due  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  that  a  man  was  required 
to  remain  in  that  combat  area.  I  see  no  difference  between  the  turnover  of 
personnel  in  Korea  and  what  we  are  havi'  *'c'a  ir  Germany  today.  .  .  .  Get¬ 
ting  qualified  tank  commanders,  platoon  leaders,  uiid  platoon  sergeants  is  one 
of  my  most  pressing  problems.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  train¬ 
ing  they  have  received;  it  is  a  matter  of  personnel  procedure.  We  get  peop--' 
from  the  theater  who  have  spent  six,  sevrn,  or  eight  years  with  the  MP's  in  a 
grade  of  SFC,  and  we  are  told  to  retrain  them  as  tankers.  We  get  men  from 
tile  States  who  have  tankers'  MOS's,  and  upon  investigation  we  find  that  they 
have  been  janitors  in  classrooms  at  Fort  Knox.  In  one  instance,  the  individ¬ 
ual  could  not  be  retrained  as  a  tanker  due  to  his  age,  so  I  have  had  him  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  <ronspor*ation  bat+ilion.  .  .  . 

...  I  have  given  thi.s  a  considerable  amount  of  thought.  I  fuel  that  the 
Armor  Cemer  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  unit  in  the  field  [that  is,j 
to  prov  d.  ..o  people.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  requisition  directly  upon 
Fort  Knux  for  the  men  that  I  need.  When  they  came  to  me  I  would  know  what 
type  of  training  they  had.  Along  with  t*'»m  would  come  a  personnel  evaluation 
from  their  supervisor  there,  and  I  could  easily  fit  the  men  into  my  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  it  is  now,  we  get  people  from  almost  anyplace  in  the  Army.  As  a 
result,  it  keeps  the  commander  of  an  armor  unit  constantly  retraining  people 
and  looking  for  better  personnel  to  replace  the  people  he  has  that  don't  fit 
into  his  organization,  .  .  . 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

Personally,  (I  find]  the  most  operational  difficulties  .  .  ,  ii  ihe  area  of 
personnel.  ...  I  have  just  been  informed  that  approximately  ISOpn.iile  cases 
from  the  other  battalions  in  the  regiment  are  to  be  lumped  ioget.*'er  within 
my  battalion  for  the  start  of  my  Basic  Unit  Training,  and  that  people  .vith 
profiles  that  make  them  available  for  combat  will  be  taken  from  me  to  rej  lace 
these  that  are  to  be  added.  Thus,  I  will  have  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
training  with  me  who  I  already  know  are  not  able  to  go  into  combat  and  who 
have  not  a  satisfactory  physical  profile,  in  many  cases,  for  training. 

.  .  .  (Something  like)  five  per  cent  of  my  command  (is  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  not  connected  with  armor  duties) .  I  was  informed  on  their  being  assigned 
that  I  would  never  see  them.  The  only  time  we  see  them  is  when  we  send  an 
officer  out  to  pay  them.  .  .  .  Were  I  to  go  into  combat,  this  means  that  five 
per  cent  of  my  command  would  be  immediately  vacant  and  these  posts  would 
have  to  be  filled  by  someone.  Most  of  t.hese  men  have  ratings;  therefore,  they 
keep  men  who  are  doing  their  jobs  in  the  unit  from  holding  these  ratings.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  Most  .  .  .  young  officers,  since  their  commissioning,  have  been 
waiting  impatiently  for  just  one  thing— the  day  they  can  take  a  platoon  that 
they  can  call  their  own  into  the  field  and  work  with  it.  .  .  .  Those  officers  who 
are  present  for  the  first  50  per  cent  of  BUT  will  have  units  that  are  empty  of 
men  in  most  key  jobs.-  Additionally,  they  will  not  have  the  equipment  to  train 
the  platoons.  During  the  second  half  of  BUT,  when  the  men  may  possibly 
return,  the  officers  are  being  removed  on  logistical  support  jobs.  Thus,  the 
first  time  the  platoon  leade”  will  see  lus  entire  assembled  platoon  is  the  day 
that  he  embarks  on  the  platoon  tasks.  This,  1  feel,  is  very  unfortunate.  We 
(may  lose  these  young  men)  because  they  never  have  an  opportunity  to  train 
in  the  job  for  which  they  entered  the  service.  It  also,  of  course,  h^s  an 
impact  not  only  on  my  training  ability  but  also  on  the  combat  readiness  of  my 
battalion  at  the  completion  of  the  training  cycle. 

.  .  .  (Other  difficulties  are  the)  ,  .  .  shortage  of  funds  ai  this  particulc'’ 
post  (and)  the  ambivalenf  of  the  headquarters  jove  us  toward  their 
responsibilities— Reserv;  iraii.ing  vs.  preparation  for  combat  of  the  acti-., 
unit.  At  the  moment,  the  Reserve  training  has  bee  .  given  the  priority.  .  .  . 
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I  do  not  question  the  decision;  I  merely  state  it  as  a  f?ct.  This  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  given  the  missions  here,  and  therefore- -nith  combat  readiness  being 
given  a  secondary  mission— I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  ootain  second¬ 
ary  results. 


(C)  Oo  you  hontilly  {mI  that  xour  battalion  (or  compony)  is  Jghtnow?  If  not.  whot  do  you  ■'.oad 

to  bteomo  combot  roody? 

Commander  OSCAR  (Germany);' 

I  do  not  consider  the  battalion  to  be  combat  ready.  Six  months  from  now 
we  might  be  a  damn  good  battalion.  Right  now  we  need  training  in  just  about 
everythin!!  at  the  platoon  and  company  levels.  I  figure  it  would  take  us  about 
nine  months  to  get  ready,  and  of  course  we  would  never  be  ready  until  we  had 
had  a  chance  to  fire  the  main  gun. 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany):- 

No,  we  a.’c  not  combat  ready.  We  are  not  up  to  strength,  and  v,e  have  too 
many  peoi'l-;  h-at  have  to  be  trained.  Only  52  of  my  72  tanks  could  roi.  i£  we 
had  to.  We  need  a  considerable  amount  of  field  training. 

Commander  QUEBEC  (Germany);- 

No,  not  really.  I  would  like  to  take  them  through  intensive  live -fire 
training.  .  .  ,  Before  we  could  really  be  combat  ready,  we  need  better  materiel, 
a  gun  that  will  kill  the  enemy  tanks,  an  adequate  and  workable  resupply  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  realistic  combat  training. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  battalion  is  combat  ready  right  now.  1  rs*  of  all, 
it's  not  a  battalion.  It's  got  about  two  companies-worth  of  people  in  it..  It  has 
been  years  since  (it]  participated  in  full-fledged  battalion  field  training  as  a 
battalion.  What  is  needed  to  make  this  organization  combat  reany  ir  .  .  . 
personnel  [and]  materiel. 

...  To  get  my  battalion  combat  ready,  if  1  assume  the  immediate 
availability  of  M48A2's  and  M84'3,  would  require  by  present  plans  that  the 
replacement  fillers— approximately  500  in  number— come  in;  that  they  receive 
BCT,  AIT,  BUT,  AUT.  ...  As  the  plan  now  stands,  there  will  not  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  to  accomplish  AUT  or  any  type  of  field  training  exercise. 
This  is  almost  rriminal  negligence— to  send  an  American  combat  regiment  to 
Europe  and  to  give  it  a  real  operational  role  and  to  have  denied  it  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  ever  operate  as  a  battalion  and  as  a  regiment.  I  would  say  . .  that  it 
would  take  approximately  eight  months  from  the  time  we  got  started  until 
we  could  be  .  .  .  really  combat  ready. 

(C)  Who'  ts  tht  troining  stotus  of  the  officers  in  your  unit?  Do  you  feel  they  ore  oil  fully  ond  well  trained? 

Dr  you  feel  they  ore  combot  reody’ 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

My  officers  are  not  fully  and  well  trained  for  the  panicular  tjqie  organi¬ 
zation  that  we  have.  At  the  present  time— this  being  a  happy  situation  that  did 
not  exist  earlier— I'm  a  fraction  overstrcngUi  in  officer  personnel.  Of  these, 
however,  I  have  one  major  .  .  .  only,  on  the  entire  battalion  staff,  who  will 
gyroscope  with  the  battalion.  In  my  companies,  I  have  three  company  com¬ 
manders  who  will  gyroscope  with  the  battalion  .  .  .  [but  tvo  of  them)  are  Ui-u- 
tenants  who  will  probably  be  replaced  by  captains  prior  to  gyroscoping.  .  .  . 

...  I  have  .  .  .  perhaps  seven  technical  service  officers  who  are  detailed 
to  Armor  for  two  years;  at  the  time  of  their  joining  some  h^'ve  attended  one 
or  another  of  the  Armor  Scho-,!  officer  classes  ...  1-  -.t  they  simply  don't  have 
the  background  in  armor  p  rmits  them  to  go  .mmediately  to  work  an  t 
accomplish  very  much.  .  .  .  During  the  last  six  mi  ihs  I  have  had  a  great 
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many  RFA  officers;  such  training  experience  s”  .ve  ao  get  into  has  helped 
their  individual  training,  no  doubt.  But  .  .  .  you  no  sooner  start  to  teach  these 
people  something  than  away  they  go  again  and  the  unit  finds  itself  flat  on  its 
back  with  no  one  that  knows  how  to  do  the  job  once  again. 


(C)  What  it  the  training  stalui  of  the  NCO’t  in  yoitr  unit?  mb  lltt,  jily  and  wali  troined?  Aretiwjr 
com  hot  ready? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

The  training  status  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  in  my  unit,  I  feel,  is 
very  good,  with  one  exception  .  .  .  the  need,  of  course,  for  qualified  tank 
commanders  is  paramount  if  we  want  to  stay  combat  ready,  and  we  have  in 
this  unit  taken  a  very  deep  and  serious  interest  in  the  reenlistinent  program. 
...  I  will  perhaps  be  able  to  retrain  enough  .  .  .  AUS  personnej  to  man  most 
of  my  tanks,  or  all  of  them,  with  tank  commanders.  ...  If  I  am  faced  with  the 
problem  of  t-aining  tank  commanders  out  of  new  replacements,  1  will— if  !  sm 
allowed— ■-■jt  jp  a  short  period  of  training  specifically  designed  for  tank  com¬ 
manders  only.  It  is  very  important  that  the  tank  commander  b.acome  effeciive 
very,  very  quickly.  If  he  is  effective,  inen  his  tank  crew  will  be  effective. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

NCO's  in  my  unit  are  in  very  much  the  same  boat  that  the  officers  are  in. 
We  are  not  ready  to  field  a  combat-ready  battalion.  I  have,  I  would  estimate, 
among  my  senior  NCO’s,  appi-oximately  50  per  cent  who  are  school  trained 
one  way  or  another— and  not  all  of  the  '  are  still  doing  the  type  job  (they 
trained  for] .... 

.  .  .  The  Armored  Cavalry  Reconnaissance  Battalion  fo.  ul'  practical 
purposes  has  no  capability  today.  .  .  .  We  have  larger  tanks,  heai''er  tanks, 
bigger  guns;  we  have  a  new  series  of  trucks;  we  have  a  new  series  of  radios, 
a  different  SF  artillery  piece.  But  if  you  come  right  down  to  the  hcd  'ock  of 
the  matter,  [we  still  have]  a  Recon  Battalion  that  has  almost  the  ideMical 
capability  that  the  Recon  Battalion  of  World  War  II  had.  All  these  wonderful 
new  things  have  not  yet  reached  us.  .  .  .  Most  of  our  personnel  are  reasonably 
knowledgeable  in  conventional  combat  ...  but  we  are  by  no  means  ready  for 
operations  on  the  nuclear  battlefield.  We  just  don’t  yet  know  what  it  means. 
The  post  runs  a  CBR  school,  and  I  push  as  many  of  my  people  through  it  as 
I  possibly  can,  both  officer  and  enlisted.  .  .  .  But  even  whet  is  taught  is  theory, 
theory.  .  .  .  It  doesn’t  get  people  to  the  point  where  they  have  ability  as 
opposed  to  knowledge,  and  I  think  we  need  more  of  that  among  either  officers 
or  enlisted  men.  .  .  . 

(U)  Whci  per  cant  of  llnw  In  tht  lost  ytor  would  you  osllmota  thot  your  unit  ho*  *p*nt  in  prodf'tiv* 
onnor  training? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

I  can’t  talk  too  fully  about  everything  that’s  happened  in  the  last  yea: 
because  1  wasn’t  here  for  all  of  it.  .  .  .  [It]  can  perhaps  be  divided  up  into 
four  blocks,  each  of  three  months.  During  the  first  of  these  three-month 
blocks,the  battalion— on  behalf  of  the  regiment— organized  and  presented  most 
of  the  Basic  Combat  Train.ng  and  some  of  the  Advanced  Individual  Training 
that  was  given  to  gyro  packets  that  were  destined  for  a  sister  regimen*  over¬ 
seas;  during  the  second  three-month  period  in  that  year,  the  battalion  .  .  .  ..jer- 
sonnel  were  pulled  out  ...  [to  manage]  several  hundred  buildings  on  :his 
post  .  .  .  and  supply  activities  during  the  summer  when  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  were  here,  so  that  during  that  period  one  might  say  that  virtually 
no  training  was  accompMsh°d.  (The  next]  three-rronth  period  was  devoied, 
by  and  large,  to  a  modifis  .  Be  lie  Unit  Training  ir  rny  battalion  getting  ree  iy 
for  [a]  platoon  test.  .  .  .  The  last  thiee -month  pe;'3d— we  actually  are  still  in 
it— is  modified  Ar.',  the  primary  purpose  of  wluc!;  is  actually  to  get  us  ready 
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to  be  able  to  train  our  own  permanent  replacements.  .  .  .  Duri^j  .ma  time  I’d 
say  that  virtually  every  hour  of  every  day  was  c'"'er.'u  by  a  training  schedule 
for  every  organization  in  this  battalion.  Authority  was  given,  *or  example, 
during  the  three-month  period  when  we  supplied  so  much  support  for  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  to  cancel  any  scheduled  class  for  which  10  or  fewe,  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  mustered  in  attendance.  .  .  .  Most  classes  were  so  scheduled; 
this  left  a  few  personnel  .  .  .  not  gainfully  ’  ,o  training  was  consol¬ 

idated  at  the  battalion  level.  ...  If  we  could  actually  add  up  the  number  of 
hours  of  training  that  individuals  received  during  this  year  ...  I  think  that 
probably  you’d  find  it  to  be  10  or  12  hours  of  training  per  week.  I’d  be  very 
surprised  if  we  hit  it  that  high. 


(U)  If  you  hod  0  compUtoly  (rot  hand  and  could  ottoblith  your  own  ’’(door  Amor  Unit  Troining  Program,  whol 
would  you  do?  PIoom  oloborott  on  how  you  would  go  about  giving  this  troining. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany):- 

For  the  Basl-  Combat  Phase,  I  would  see  to  it  that  each  man  became 
proficient  .a  cjnall  arms.  ...  In  the  Advanced  Individual  Phase,  tne  most 
important  thing,  I  feel,  is  tank  gunnery.  This  is  our  weapon.  Our  whole  unit 
is  organized  to  support  the  main  armamen,  of  the  tank,  namely  the  gun.  .  .  . 

Tank  driving  [alao)  is  Advanced  Individual,  but  the  gunnery  is  the  most 
important.  The  Crew  Training  Phase  overlaps  with  the  Advanced  Individual 
Phase.  The  loader  'ejrns  how  to  load  swiftly,  without  error;  the  gunner 
learns  to  gun;  the  driver  learns  to  maneuver  his  tank;  the  commander  learns 
to  control  all  three.  Crew  training  ...  is  finalized  in  the  Crew  Training 
Phase  by  formal  drills  which  would  be  discarded  in  time  of  war,  hut  the  basic 
idea  of  crew  drill  would  always  mingle  in  the  actions  of  these  fou:  ntn  who 
form  a  crew.  Cadre  training— I  think  it  would  consist  only  of  a  "quickie" 
refresher  on  methods  of  instruction.  Cadre  should  not  have  to  ba  tvainad;  a 
unit  should  not  be  given  cadre  who  do  not  have  the  knowledge.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Platoon  Phase:-  One  of  the  most  important  things  is  that  .  . 

there  [be)  no  manpower  drains  on  the  platoon;  that  a  man  is  not  the  loader  one 
day,  the  gunner  the  next,  and  some  time  later  is  called  upon  to  drive  the  tank. 
Given  a  plat:.'On,  then  all  the  kinds  of  training  scheduled— tactical  driving,  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  formations  possible  for  a  platoon  to  use— should  be  stressed 
first,  and  learned.  The  road  march  is  important  .  .  .  and  then,  of  course,  the 
combat  formations  .  .  .  should  be  drilled  into  the  crews.  Then,  and  not  in  a 
disassociated  manner— it  should  have  been  included  all  along— gunnery  should 
be  inculcated  into  the  training.  The  movement  of  the  platoon,  the  movement 
to  the  area,  the  securing  of  the  area,  should  all  be  tied  in  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  equipment  we  have— the  tank  gu.i. 

.  .  .  The  training  of  the  company  would  involve  going  out  to  the  field- 
suitable  terrain,  and  enough  of  it— and  .  .  .  going  through  the  sequence  that  is 
normal  for  any  (tactical]  operation  ...  as  often  as  time  and  terrain  permit. 

It’s  the  old  theory  that  practice  makes  perfect  .  .  .  (but)  the  training  is  not 
available  except  in  major  training  areas,  and  the  major  training  is  available 
to  the  unit  only  on  a  rotating  basis,  with  many  other  units  .n  the  theater. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

If  I  had  a  free  hand  ...  I  vould  make  a  few  changes.  .  .  .  Delete  16  hours 
or  more  (you  could  actually  delete  24  hours)  from  the  Basic  Combat  Training 
Phase  and  add  it  to  the  Basic  Unit  Training  Phase  to  give  the  crew  more 
proficiency  as  a  crew.  Further,  in  the  Advanced  Individual  Training  Pha’e, 

I  believe  that  1  would  either  split  my  tank  crews  down  to  teams  of  two-and- 
two  or  three-and-one.  I  lean  very  strongly  toward  three-and-one.  As  you 
know,  under  the  present  program  everyone  .  .  .-  does  t'^e  complete  program 
as  a  unit.  To  expedite  this—  -id  I  feel  it  would  make  .tronger  tank  crews-  i 
would  have  my  drivers  that  i  have  picked  out  to  be  drivers  go  through  a  drive.' 
training  program,  and  concurrently  with  that,  the  IciUet,  gunner,  and  tank 
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commander  go  through  a  gunnery  training  program,  !  bciieve  it  would  allow 
us  more  time  in  the  BUT  Phase  for  these  various,  subjects  and  we  would  have 
better  trained  personnel.  (Also)  add  time  to  the  Tank  Crew  Proficiency 
Course.  ...  To  become  an  ideal  tank  crew,  you  must  run  and  rerun  the  Tank 
Crew  Proficiency  Course,  which  is  the  only  training  course  that  we  have  set 
up  that  will  train  the  crew  to  work  togeth' 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany):- 

...  In  the  Combat  Phase,  I  think  (the  soldier]  needs  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  .  .  .  being  able  to  put  his  driving  and  shooting  and  any  tactical  tricks 
we  may  give  him  into  tactical  exercises  and  small  unit  problems.  He  should 
be  kept  almost  entirely  in  the  field  for,  I  would  say,  the  first  eight  weeks--he 
should  not  see  the  inside  of  a  building. 

.  .  .  Now,  where  do  we  start  this  training?  .  .  .  An  armor  so'dier  .  .  .  will 
require  some  [infantry-type  training) ....  But  what  we  need  to  make  a  tanker 
is  to  put  niin  in  the  tank  and  train  him  right  in  the  tank;  and  I  think  the  cadre 
should  be  '.vilh  him  at  all  times.  ...  I  think  the  cadreman  is  going  lo  find  his 
Job  justabo-.t'  ‘..vice  as  hard, not  only  during  the  time  he  is  training— ^  ut  during 
the  time  that  he  is  not  with  the  man,  he  is  going  to  have  to  be  undergoing  a 
certain  amount  of  training  and  indoctrin,ition  himself.  .  .  . 

...  I  think  that  if  (a/mor  trainees)  get  the  basic  things  in  the  .'iatoon 
Phase,  with  a  good  deal  oi  emphasis  on  terrain  appreciation,  then  they  come 
up  with  a  certain  amount  of  combat  sense.  .  .  .  Once  the  platoons  are  well 
trained,  the  Company  Phase  is  relatively  simple.  A  battalion  is  as  good  as 
its  companies,  and  the  company  is  as  good  as  its  platoon:  and  if  the  platoons 
are  properly  trained,  you'll  have  a  good  battalion. 

Commander  KILO  (United  States):- 

...  If  I  could  train  armor  trainees  in  the  Basic  Combat  Phase,-  it  would 
be  radically  different  from  what  we  rre  doing  now.  I  would  train  armor  sol¬ 
diers,  and  now  we  train  infantry  and  branch- immaterial  soldiers.  Tn-'re  is  a 
lot  of  information  in  current  Basic  Unit  Training  programs  that  is  pertinent 
only  to  continuing  into  Advanced  Individual  Tralningfor  light  weapons  infantry¬ 
men  or  to  heavy  weapons  infantrymen,  and  it  has  no  application  at  all  for 
armor  soldiers.  I  would  definitely  have  men  assigned  into  tank  crews.  I 
would  give  them  many  of  the  academic  subjects  which  would  make  them  mili¬ 
tarily  proficient.  I  would  give  them  Code  of  Conduct  training,  intelligence 
training— all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  basic  soldier.  .  .  .  There  are  a 
lot  of  subjects  I  would  do  away  with  and  substitute  others,  but  I  could  not  say 
just  what  they  would  be  without  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  [program) . 

.  .  .  Now,  about  the  Advanced  Individual  Phase:-  Well,  my  ideal  would  be 
to  know  in  advance  that  you  were  going  to  keep  people  all  the  way  through  the 
Company  Phase.  In  the  AIT  Phase,  you  repeat  things  from  the  BCT  Phase 
...  so  there  are  certain  points  where  you  could  reduce  thav.  .  .  .  The  ideal 
solution  would  be  to  keep  .  .  .  the  same  individuals  in  the  same  crews  in  the 
same  platoons,  just  going  farther  along  with  their  armor  work  as  they  became 
more  technically  qualified  in  the  things  they  were  already  familiar  with 
The  'd  .  .  .  qualify  in  as  inar.j  positions  as  they  could  u;.til  they  got  to  where 
they  could  fill  in  for  each  other  or  could  assume  more  advanced  duties.  In  the 
Crew  Training  Phase  .  .  .  (you  would  have  more)  opportunity  for  the  crews  to 
train  together.  .  .  .  Then  I’d  give  a  tech  spec  test  .  .  .  and  make  sure  that  my 
people  knew  what  an  anno,  crewman,  then  an  armor  crew,  then  an  armor  unit, 
should  know  in  a  given  amount  of  time  at  the  end  of  these  periods.  I  would  cry 
to  use  spec  courses,  and  training  tests,  as  training  vehicles,  then  at  the  end 
of  the  course  I  would  give  them  a  test  that  they  knew  they  were  going  to  have 
to  take.  .  .  As  you  went  along  and  you  found  that  you  had  weak  points  or  wea'- 

people,  you  coul '  emphasize  their  training.  And  y  ju  might  find  people  that 
were  capable  in  everythin.,  ex  ept  one  position— say,  as  the  loader,  ihi'’ 
would  be  of  primary  imj’ortance  duis.;g  mobilizati' because  then  you  have 
to  use  maximum  people.  Some  of  them  simply  ait  not  capable  of  performing 


all  of  the  crew  duties,  and  .  .  .  they  ought  to  oe  isolated  au't  recognized  as 
secondary  soldiers.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now,  the  Platoon  Training  Phase— 1  think  it  should  be  done,  initially, 
by  making  sure  that  all  our  people  understand  certain  basic  [principles], 

.  .  .  For  instance,  I  would  train  them  to  '  t'.vib-  t  formations  without  the 
radios, and  I  would  get  them  used  to  doing  it  by  a,,.,  and  hand  signals.  .  .  ..  All 
this  would  be  designed  to  go  from  one  step  to  another.  I’d  want  them  to  knov/ 
just  exactly  how  a  unit  looks  by  having  sufficiently  demonstrated  it.  .  .  .  I’d 
want  them  to  go  through  it  until  they  becair.e  very  proficient  in  selection  of 
location,  selection  of  positions— all  of  those  things  should  be  just  routine, 
practically— and  I  would  also  keep  on  giving  the  tech  spec  tests  to  see  how 
they  were  progressing. 

.  .  .  Part  of  [the  platoon  leaders’  training)  would  be  done  in  the  field  and 
part  o'  it  world  have  to  be  class 'oom  work.  You’d  have  to  find  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  to  teach  the  people  the  basic  principles  of  tank  platoon  movements  and 
.  ,  .  I  would  iiisi’t  that  [the  platoon  leader)  had  .  .  .  each  part  of  troop  leading 
procedur  •,  co  v.eil  learned  that  he  could  take  something  from  his  brain  ana 
put  it  in  there  in  practical  application.  The  Company  Phase  should  be  mostly 
field  work.  Maybe  all  of  it  should  be  fieid  work.  ...  1  would  be  sure  to  use 
the  Proficiency  Test  or  similar  tests  as  'raining  vehicles;  this  is  the  only 
way  .  .  .  vou  can  determine  where  you  need  additional  academic  instruction.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  [Why  can’t  we)  carry  out  the  plan?  .  .  .  Basic  trainees  are  being  put 
through  the  armor  training  on  a  production  basis  and  are  being  used  to  support 
other  units.  Ourprimary  mission  is  to  take  care  of  them.-  Our  othermissionis 
to  prepare  them  for  combat.  \Ve  have  got  a  very  definite  maint-  -'ance  mission 
.  .  .  and  this  takes  a  very  large  part  of  our  effort.  We  have  ca  e.  .  .  ,  Well, 
we  don’t  have  a  tank  battalion  that  is  prepared  to  fight  in  combat.  We  don’t  have 
the  people  to  train  them  and  prepare  ‘.hem  to  fight  in  combat  at  this  'line. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

What  would  I  do  if  I  had  a  completely  free  hand?  .  .  .  First  of  all  would 
gather  unto  me  a  qualified  cadre.  I  would  try  to  have  no  fewer  than  three 
officers  per  company.  I  would  have  a  full  battalion  staff,  and  ...  no  fewer 
than  25  enlisted  men  per  company.  I’d  like  to  have  60  days  to  train  this  cadre 
and  to  lay  out  plans. 

Then  I  would  like  to  move  the  cadre  to  an  adequate  field  training  area.  I 
would  get  outside  of  buildings  and  I  would  stay  completely  out,  ...  We  would 
do  this,  actually,  pretty  mucu  as  training  was  done  during  World  War  II.  .  .  . 

I  would  have  most  of  them  taught  by  the  individual  companies,  and  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  o."  consolidation  at  the  battalion  level.  I  would  stait  off  .  .  .  after 
the  individual  had  received  his  minimum  issue  of  uniforms  and  equipment,  by 
running  a  continuous  driver-training,  driver-maintenance  program.  ...  I 
don’t  believe  that  an  organization  such  as  mine  should  go  overseas  in  a  com¬ 
bat  role  unless  every  man  in  every  con./.any  is  fully  qualified  to  drive  and 
perform  driver-maintenance  on  every  vehicle  in  that  company. 

This  requires,  incidertally.  quite  a  change  in  our  outlook  on  what  officers 
should  know.  .  .  .  We’re  busy  at  the  present  time  telling  ojr  junior  officers 
that  the  modern  army  has  become  so  complicated  tnat  no  individual  in  it- no 
individual  within  a  small  oi  tanization,  if  you  will— can  know  and  actually  do 
all  the  jobs  within  that  organization.  At  the  platoon  level,  this  certainly  is 
wrong.  At  the  company  level  there  is  certain  merit  for  this  viewpoint,  but 
we’re  overdoing  it.  As  a  result.  I’ve  got  certain  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  [who  think)  theirfunction  is  to  hold  a  swagger  stick  in  their  left  hand, 
stand  by  whereever  activity  is  going  on,  and  supervise.  They’re  ineffective 
supervisors,  and  the  reason  they’re  ineffective  supe>-.isors  is  that  they  don’t 
know  how.  You  can’t  teach  parrot  to  talk,  for  inst  nee,  unless  you  krow  how 
to  talk  yourself. 
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I  would  have  the  officers  that  would  be  running  this  training  progi-am 
that  I  envisage  very  well  trained  themselves.  .  .  .  We  have  got  *■>  develop 
these  basic  shoot,  move,  communicate  skills  in  officer  personnel.  They  must 
also  be  developed  in  the  cadre  that  I  wou  '  >  train  this  organization  of 

mine  with.  I  would  get  them  out  and  completely  away  from  an  established  gar¬ 
rison,  because  that’s  the  only  way  I  know  that  you  can  escape  these  various 
and  sundry  details  that  are  thrust  upon  you.  We  build  our  elaborate  ii.,li- 
tary  establishments  and  .  . .  then  we  saddle  [ourselves]  with  the  necessity  for 
their  maintenance. 

Once  I  lead  my  organization  into  the  area  of  which  I  speak,  I  would  oper¬ 
ate  it  much  as  a  marine  tank  battalion  that  I  [visited]  during  World  War  II 
operated.  After  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  the  training  of  their  personnel, 
thej  combc.t-loadeu  all  vehicles.  .  .  .  Training  took  place  in  three-week  blocks. 
The  personnel,  every  last  one  of  them,  were  available  ...  24  .lours  a  day 
during  that  pe  'iod.  They  lived  in  the  field,  they  slept  in  the  field,  they  trained 
by  day,  may  trained  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  by  night.  The  particular 
training  period  lasted  for  about  two  sunt*  one-half  weeks.  The  vehicles  th»n 
were  brought  in  for  maintenance;  the  weapons  were  properly  maintain'd  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-  or  four-day  period.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  all  of  these  vehicles 
were  run  back  out  to  their  dispersed  formation  on  the  area.  Tne  vehicles 
were  locked  up,  left  there,  and  the  entire  organization  departed  that  training 
site  for  one  week. 

.  .  .  During  that  one  week  and  two  week  ends  all  the  personnel  of  that 
organization  simply  went  away  and  spent  that  time  with  their  .  —ilies  and  had 
no  military  functions  whatsoever.  At  the  end  of  that  ten-day  pe  ij(.,they  came 
back  and  they  started  another  vigorous  training  program. 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  a  block  of  four  weeks.  Of  those  four  weeks, 
two  and  a  half  were  spent  on  very  vigorous  training  and  four  day,'  in 
maintenance— one  week  off  for  every  month.  .  .  .  You’ll  find  that  th'ire  i.-:  no 
more  off  time— nonduty  t’me— Involved  in  a  system  of  that  type  than  the.'e  is 
at  the  present  time.  You  cai.n  *  train  a  team  if  a  significant  number  of  the 
team  members  are  absent  cois  intly,  and  if  the  members  who  are  absent  on 
Monday  are  not  the  ones  who  arc  absent  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on,  and  that’s 
exactly  what  we  find  ourselves  doing— Army-wide.  We  need  a  very  bold  step 
forward  in  the  management  of  our  training  time  in  some  system  such  as  the 
one  I  have  just  advocated. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

.  .  .  Ideally,  a  unit  going  through  the  unit  phases  of  this  type  of  training 
program  should  be  put  off  by  itself  under  tactical  conditions  where  it  is  able 
to  [go  through  the  training)  with  a  minimum  amount  of  interference.  As  long 
as  a  unit,  particularly  an  armored  unit,  is  present  on  a  post  where  there  are 
.  .  .  higher  headquarters,  there  is  going  to  be  this  continual  dichotomy  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  green  golf  courses  [and]  service  activities  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  trained  unit.  If  the  .voney  for  both  is  not 
available,  we  are  only  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  do  both  at  the  same 
time.  ...  It  is  probably  the  training  that  is  going  to  suffer  the  most.  ...  A 
post  which  is  in  a  state  of  oaterioration  is  readily  visible  to  anyone  who  may 
pass,  whereas  a  cancer  within  the  training  of  a  combat  organization  is  usually 
not  as  visible,  particularly  if  there  is  high  esprit  and  morale  among  the  ..on- 
commissioned  officers  within  the  unit  and  among  the  officers.  .  .  .  The  unit 
will  look  sharp  .  .  .  but  at  the  same  time  not  be  in  an  adequate  state  of  train¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  that  the  ATP  is  improper— as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  proh- 
ably  make  minor  changes  within  the  ATP  in  all  soots  of  things  and  still  come 
out  with  a  well-trained  u'.  .  if  he  unit  were  left  a)  me  during  its  training  a^d 
were  permitted  to  train  without  the  artificial  inte  ’’’rences.  .  .  . 
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(U)  PrtMnI  plons  coll  for  o  35*WMk  troining  program  from  iho  octivotion  of  uimorcd  division  to  its  combat 
commitroont.  Do  you  fool  this  timo  is  sufficiont? 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  this  question  because  I  am  not  i  a  division 
but  in  a  separate  organization.  It  is  my  tht  tn-  the  35 -week  training 
period  is  sufficient.  There  will,  however,  be  variations  because  the  state  of 
training  of  the  division  at  the  end  of  the  35  weeks  will  depend  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  usually  recognized  upon  the  personality  of  the  commander— his 
force,  his  vigor,  and  specifically  his  interest  «i  the  tactical  training  of  the  unit. 

Now,  as  to  ways  and  means  by  which  the  time  could  be  reduced  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  necessary  proficiency  level,  I  believe  a  division  is  probably  not  as 
susceptible  to  the  type  of  distractions  that  interfere  with  the  trainir.g  schedules 
in  this  particular  smaller  unit.  A  major  general  is  normally  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  preasureu  o:  this  sort  oetter  laan  the  lower  ranking  individual  who  may 
command  a  battnlion  which  is  soparaie  or  a  regiment  which  is  separate.  How¬ 
ever,  again-  mv  •»-.  ..eral  thought  is  that  with  any  unit,  no  matter  what  ‘he  type 
of  unit,  if  it  13  .  .  .  put  out  in  the  field  where  with  a  minimum  of  interferrnce 
it  can  do  its  training— then  I  think  the  dlvisic-i  will  ...  be  much  better  trained. 

Of  course,  obviously  again,  it  depends  on  availability  of  personnel;  the 
type  of  support  that's  given,  particularly  in  an  armored  unit;  the  status  of 
Ordnance  supply  so  that  the  vehicles  will  actually  be  available  for  the  men  to 
train  and  spend  a  minimum  amount  of  time  in  deadline;  and  lastly,  of  course, 
the  necessary  ranges,  and  particularly  training  areas,  so  that  realistic  train¬ 
ing  may  be  set  up  for  the  unit. 


(U)  Hoi  your  unit  ongogod  In  any  CPX't  or  monouvirs  within  tho  loit  yoor?  Wort  tho  oxtrciMS  -tf  voluo  to 
your  unit? 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany):- 

I’ve  said  this  before,  but  I  reiterate  it:-  The  exercise  value  of  present 
field  training  exercises  in  Europe  to  tank  units— except  for  four  officers  in 
that  unit— is  zero.  The  tankers  get  nothing  out  of  it  except  the  indirect 
advantage  they  get  from  the  officers’  training. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

This  organization  has  conducted  a  number  of  command  post  exercises. 

I  think  they  have  been  very  effecilve.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  one  at 
the  corps  level  and  it  was  very  beneficial  to  me.  ...  I  don’t  believe  tliat  the 
combat  command,  division,  and  battalion  type  field  training  exercises  are  of 
any  relevant  benefit  to  the  individual  tank  crewman.  We  must  make  the  tank 
crew  proficient  at  platoon  and  company  level  training.  .  .  . 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

.  .  .  The  experience  of  this  battalion  for  the  previous  year  is  divided  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  before  the  bat¬ 
talion  ’■eturned  to  the  United  States,  they  had  all  sorts  of  CPX’s,  maneuvers, 
field  exercises,  reconnaissance  operations,  firing,  and  everything  else,  which 
were  of  extreme  value  to  the  'init.  .  .  .  Since  the  return  to  the  United  States 
and  the  creation  of  this  new  unit,  we  have  had  no  CPX’s  (etc.)  of  any  sort. 

.  .  .  The  value  to  the  unit  of  (these]  exercises  in  Germany  is  self-evident.  It 
was  not  only  valuable  training  tactically;,  the  unit  received,  a  great  morale 
boo.st  from  the  awards  which  it  won.  .  .  . 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States):- 

My  battalion  has  engaged  i.  very  few  CPX’s, man-  uvers. field  exercise:,, 
recon  opei-ations,  and  the  Iiive  U,  ring  the  last  year,  During  the  spring,  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  battalion  did  conduct  ^connaissance  platoon 
tests.  Nothing  further  of  this  nature  then  happened  until  the  month  of  October 
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or  November,  when  we  began  going  out  for  periods  of  tra’>i..g  m  preparation 
'or  the  platoon  tests  that  were  held  in  DecembP'  in  December  the  battalion 
was  turned  out  on  a  CPX  which  was  run  by  the  regiment.  This  CPX  gave  a 
workout  to  the  battalion  headquarters  and  to  the  company  commanders,  execu¬ 
tive  officers,  and  a  mere  handful  of  personnel  in  the  company.  Th_'  CPX  was 
very  short.  It  lasted  24  hours,  and  it  was  very  poorly  umpired  and  got  all 
fouled  up,  and  there  were  many  misui.  j-  ’n  ngs.  Confusion  reigned 
supreme.  This  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  training  experience  of  the  battalion 
headquarters,  and  a  lot  of  paper  directives  that  were  put  out  caused  it  to 
come  to  pass. 
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2.  Tank  Platoon  Leador  Training  Requir«iner<t< 


Do  you  fool  tho  platoon  Itoifor  roploctmonts  you  roeoivtd  ovtr  iht  post  fow  yoort  wort  odoquotoly  troinod 
btfort  thoy  jolnod  your  unit?  Whot  do  you  contidor  tho  chiof  dtficitncy  or  wooknoss  in  tho  training  thoy 
roeoivtd?  Do  you  hovo  any  suggostions  for  Improving  thv  training  thoy  currontly  rtetivo? 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

...  I  have  received  two  platoon  leaders  who  had  had  no  prior  armor 
experience.  Howeverj  in  Korea  I  received  platoon  leaders  who  had  been 
through  the  basic  course,  and  I  felt  tliat  they  did  not  have  enough  practical 
experience  at  platoon  level.  ...  I  had  a  feeling  that  they  could  sit  down  and 
talk  about  how  a  company  should  operate,  and  how  a  battalion  should  operate, 
but  when  it  got  down  to  actually  taking  care  of  the  details  and  teciiriques  of 
running  a  platoon,  they  didn't  have  it. 

Commander  KILO  (United  States): 

No,  I  do  not  leel  the  platoon  leader  replacements  we  have  received  were 
.adequately  tu.ned  ...  to  go  into  a  unit  that  was  already  trained.  Wo  r  in  into 
the  problem  of  having  to  train  our  lieutenants.  .  .  .  They  are  well  grounded 
academically  in  tactics  up  to  the  battalion  level,  and  it's  well  for  them  to  have 
this  information,  ^he  primary  deficiency  is  individual  proficiency  equipiuont- 
wise.  They've  not  had  any  experience  in  the  techniques  of  movement  and 
control.  .  .  .  They  have  had  it  all  explained  to  them  academically,  but  to  take 
*hese  .len  and  put  them  into  combat  as  they  are  currently  trained  in  our 
schools— well,  I  don't  think  this  is  the  proper  procedure.- 

Commander  LIMA  (United  States): 

No,  definitely.  They  were  not  adequately  trained  before  they  'In'd  the 
unit.  V  .  .  I  think  that  they  have  a  knowledge— a  working  knowledge— cf  theoret¬ 
ical  technio  les.  I  say  working  in  that  ihey've  never  practiced  it,  but  it  least 
they  think  ..  lout  these  things,  and  they  know  why  certain  things  should  br.-  done. 
But  the  difference  between  having  this  knowledge  and  applying  it  in  a  field 
situation  is  tremendous. 

...  If  I  had  my  way,  for  instance,  from  the  moment  a  student  arrives 
at  Fort  Knox  for  the  Basic  Course,  he  would  never  see  the  main  post  of 
Fort  Knox  until  at  least  8  to  10  weeks  later.  He  would  go  out  in  the  field,  and  he 
would  be  in  the  field  seven  days  a  week  for  the  majority  of  his  training  period 
there,  and  he  would  be  eating,,  living,  breathing,  and  using  tanks— period.  .  .  . 

Interviewer:  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  90  per  cent  classroom  work  at 
Fort  Knox,  and  10  per  cent  field  training  for  the  AOB  classes? 

Commander  LIMA:-  The  only  difficulty  is  this.  .  .  .  Somebody  is  going  to 
say,  “Fine.  We'll  give  them  half  ♦h.s  work— the  platform  work  at  Knox.  Then 
we'll  send  them  out  to  the  tank  battalion  for  the  practical  work."  And  all  of  a 
sudden,  here  at  the  tank  battalion  come  all  of  these  eager,  brighi-eyed  future 
tankers  .  .  .  and  while  they're  here,  my  [regular]  training  program  just  goes 
by  the  board  completely  and  I  have  the  mission  of  training  these  people.  .  .  . 
You've  got  t'j  set  up  specific  units  .liat  have  nothing  but  a  primary  mission  oJ 
training  these  young  lieuten? nts,  and  not  bother  [units]  already  established. 

...  In  other  words,  if  we're  going  to  have  a  unit  v.hich  has  the  designation  of 
the  tank  battalion,  all  right— let's  make  it  a  tank  battalion.  Let's  not  make  it 
a  group  of  labor  personnel  or  a  group  of  instructor  personnel.  ...  At  Knox 
and  at  the  School  .  .  .  set  up  specific  instructor  planning  and  working  groups 
that  take  these  people  out  in  the  field  ...  [a  battalion  or  t'/o]  of  tanks,  with 
the  primary  mission  of  training  young  lieutenants.  .  .  .  If  they've  got  i 
leadership  potential,  they’ll  learn  it  in  eight  weeks  or  they'll  never  get  it. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States):- 

The  platoon  leader  rept  -errents  wh.ch  1  have  r  .ceived  since  I  have  been 
with  this  unit  have,  in  gc.<eral,  been  reasonably  welJ  i rained  as  far  as  schcol 
training  goes  before  arriving  here.  This  is  tneir  f>..'-,t  assignment  upon  Itav  • 
ing  the  Armor  School.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  they  hav^  arrived  in  an  artificial 
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situation  perhaps,  but  one  that  is  going  to  confront  thein  for  90  j.'-  ''nt  cf 
their  time  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  of  ♦he  deficiencies  in 
the  training  these  young  men  received  befor-.  liiey  came  hr^re  ...  [is  ihat  it) 
was  aimed  at  the  tactical  training  and  commanding  of  the  p.atoon  (but  since] 
arrival  here— they  have  now  beeii  in  this  unit  for  over  a  year— they  have  been 
unable  to  tactically  train  or  command  .1  platoon  at  practically  any  time.  I 
think  that  we  must,  in  the  training  before  •'le  voun  ’  platoon  leader  conics  foi' 
duty,  precondition  him  to  what  we  call  the  lacts  life  within  a  unit  within  the 
ZI.  .  .  .  And  they  must  know  before  arriving  that  they  are  going  to  be  bound 
up  in  all  sorts  of  paper  work,  anci  courts,  and  boards,  and  .  .  .  miscellaneo 
temporary  duty,  ...  If  they  don’t  expect  ♦his,  then  I’m  afraid  we  automatically 
set  them  up  to  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

...  I  think  the  chief  deficiency  or  weakness— and  it  probably  is  not  in  the 
training  that  these  young  men  receive— perhaps  in  their  personalities— is  the 
general  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  these  young  officers.  .  .  .  They  wait  to 
be  t.->ld  whei  to  do  before  they  move. 

.  .  .  They  do  not  have  adequate  hardware  knowledge  when  they  come  in. 
There  is  no  svbstitute  for  the  young  officer  at  the  platoon  level  knowing  his 
equipm  Ui  i.U.  ...  I  think  we  must  be  sure  that  these  young  office  -s  do  not 
worry  about  dirtying  their  fingers  when  getti.ng  down  into  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  operating  their  platoons.  They  mus.,  know  more  than  just  the  theory;  at 
that  level  they  must  also  be  able  to  actually  work  with  the  vehicle  and  i.iiow 
what  makes  it  .  .  .  run,  and  exactly  the  same  thing  for  weapons.  Furthermore, 
in  combat  (they  will  have  to  do)  a  great  deal  of  the  training  of  the  replace¬ 
ments.  ...  So  my  suggestion  .  ,  ,  would  be  to  cutout  some  of  the  nice-to-know 
things  that  they  may  need  in  S  to  10  years  .  .  .  and  juice  up  a  little  bit  some 
of  the  things  they  must  know  as  platoon  leaders,  with  partic.ilar  emphasis  on 
the  hardware. 

.  .  .  It’s  hard  for  them  to  really  be  motivated  toward  learning  'he  things 
they  need  to  know  unless  they  have  actually  confronted  the  normal  situation 
they  will  hit  within  the  platoon.  If  there  were  some  way  in  which  ti.ose  young 
men  could  be  confronted  with  a  platoon  on  arrival,  and  have  the  cha,-.-e  to 
work  with  it  for  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  then  perhaps  they  might  learn  mere  in  the 
School.  This  Kgain  would  seem  to  favor  a  return  to  the  system  whereby  a 
man  went  to  a  ui  it  for  a  short  time  before  going  to  school,  so  that  he  knew 
what  he  did  not  know  prior  to  going  to  the  School. 

What  itfps  kova  yvv  taktn  to  pravidf  on-tka>|ob  or  odditlonol  training  for  the  junior  officeri? 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany); 

The  value  of  a  platoon  lies  in  training  the  plato'-m  leader  as  a  platoon 
leadei ....  I  would  like  to  have  this  young  officer  know  how  to  take  care  of 
the  equipment  .  .  .  and  know  that  his  men  can  be  trained  by  him,  if  necessary, 
in  knowing  how  to  do  the  job.,  ...  I  feel  that  the  company  cotumander  has  a 
very  definite  stake  in  training  his  platoon  leaders. 

.  .  ,  The  company  commander  must  be  out  there,  or  a  senior  officer,  to 
go  through  these  things  with  the  platoon  leaders,  and  .  .  .  the  older  officer 
must  realiiie  that  these  people  are  really  not  trainel.  They  must  realize  th.  t 
initially  in  a  tank— a  ta.ikto  many  people  is  a  confusing  thing'  noise,  vibration, 
a  radio  screaming  signal.s  in  your  ear— it’s  all  somewhat  nerve-racking.  id 
trying  to  control  five  tanks,  and  your  own  tank,  and  so  forth,  is  a  ...  m 
bigger  job  than  most  people  realize.  And  when  you  say  that  a  basic  office” 
should  be  trained  just  at  platoon  level— that  is,  primarily  at  platoon  levi  — 
believe  me,  that’s  enough. 

Comir.ir.der  NOVEMBER  (Germany)'; 

I  have  encouraged  the  officers  within  the  batt;>Uon— not  only  the  junior 
officers— to  take  extens'  1  courses  from  the  va  lous  service  s^'hools.  It’s 
rather  a  pet  peeve  of  mine  that  th“  pressure  is  p-t  on  these  olV’cers  to  uke 
[university  extension]  courses  because  iheyws..  io  remain  in  the  Army. 
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They  take  such  subjects  as  American  History,  or  German  '  '^lU  German  II. 
To  me,  that  does  not  increase  their  profession::!  k,;owledg<^  one  bit.  I  feel 
that  they  need  extension  courses  that  v  ill  help  them  in  their  daily  duties 
rather  than  something  that  is  remote  and  will  never  be  of  any  value  to  them. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

I  have  managed  to  provide  very  many  o.  j-*'  trp  ling  opportunities  to  my 
junior  officers.  I  have  all  of  my  company  maintenance  officers  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Armor  School  for  one  week  for  a  “quickie"  maintenance  course. 

I  try  to  take  full  advantage  of  school  opportunities  .  .  .  things  that  develop  the 
real  how-do-you-do-it  skills.  I  have  one  o  ficer  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Communications  Course;  I  have  just  received  an  officer  back  from  the  Tank 
Maintenance  Course;  and  I  have  another  officer  lined  up  who  will  start  the 
next  Communications  Course.  Of  course,  these  particular  schools  are  out 
of  the  regiment. 

Wiildn  tht  regiment,  I  give  individual  officers  missions  to  prepare  cer¬ 
tain  things  .  .  .  beyond  the  normal  type  activity.  I’ll  bring  junior  or'icers  In 
and  require  tbst  'hey  write  a  particular  portion  of  a  CPX.  I  have  established 
a  battalior;  ur^'/ers’  school  which  sees  to  it  that  every  junior  officer— or  every 
officer,  for  that  matter— becomes  driver  q-.alified,  and  this  course  includes 
the  preventive  maintenance  services. 

I  am  setting  up  ...  a  one-day  training  opportunity  in  what  I  personally 
call  terrain  visualization,  where  we  are  going  to  teach  the  officers  [and  the 
senior  noncommissioned  officers)  how  to  look  at  a  two-dimensional  map  and 
have  it  stand  out  as  if  it  were  a  three-dimensional  map.  I  find  that  our  map¬ 
reading  training  is  very,  very  poor.  ...  In  the  hopes  of  training  these  people 
so  that  they  can  go  back  and  train  others,  they  will  construct  te  •’•Bin  on  a 
sand  table  from  a  map;  they  will  make  a  map  from  another  sand  i  i.U  already 
constructed;  they  will  learn  how  to  make  color-layer  overlays  that  imdeate 
elevations  on  topographic  maps  [and)  how  «o  make  terrain  profile  diagrams; 
they  will  learn  liow  do  to  ridge  lining  (and)  stream  limng. 

I  have  also  a  battalion  officers’  sci.>  ol  in  operation  two  hours  each  week.. 
The  subjects  ...  so  far  include  ammunition,  communidations,  civil  disturb¬ 
ances,  riot  control,  use  of  the  Federal  troops  in  support  of  civil  government. 
We  are  currently  engaged  in  training  on  air  transport  operations,  and  we  have 
many,  many  more  subjects  scheduled  for  the  future. 

1  also  am  emphasizing  the  use  in  each  company  of  what  we  call  a  training 
officer,  and  (they)  .  .  .  have  the  responsibility  for  schedule  preparation  and 
inspection  of  training  .  .  .  even  though  there  is  not  very  much  training  going 
on  at  present.  They  meet  daily  withmy  Battalion  S3  and  each  daythey  receive 
a  little  traimng  on  instructional  techniques.  .  .  .  We  have  a  program  afoot  for 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  ability  of  our  junior  officers  to  speak,  to  present 
t-dining.  We  plan  there  to  record  classes  for  each  man  on  a  tape  recorder  so 
that  the  man  can  then  sit  down  with  a  qualified,  more  semor  officer  .  .  .  play 
back  the  tape  and  pause  at  the  points  where  corrective  advice  is  indicated  .  .  . 
and  have  him  take  notes  on  this  interview  in  the  hope  that  we  will  not  find  the 
same  mistakes  being  repeated. 

We  also  have  a  program  wnich  is  definitely  in  the  ''nice-to-know"  .  .  . 
category.  Once  a  month,  for  one  hour,  one  of  our  officers  will  present  a  book 
’■eview  to  all  of  the  other  assembled  officers  in  the  battalion  from  the  Army's 
selected  reading  list.  We  have  done  this  because  I  feel  that  we  are  so  busy 
that  the  average  one  of  us  does  not  have  time  any  more  to  do  the  amount  of 
reading  of  that  type  that  he  should.  .  .  . 


What  kind  of  fitlJ  tiaining  do  you  think  would  bo  most  uffoctivt  for  tooching  command,  control,  and  tocti- 
col  principits  to  now  platoon  Itodors  froth  out  of  school? 

Commander  NOVEMBKH  (Germany). 

.  .  .  One  of  the  g’  eatest  fallacies  in  our  school  .-.ystem  [is  hat]  we  spend 
a  year  going  to  school,  and  then  we  are  given  ar  assignment  that  has  no 
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relation  to  what  the  individual  has  been  schoo’"3  .n.  Probably  four  or  five 
years  later  he  might  get  an  assignment  related  to  what  he  has  been  schooled 
in;  this  doesn’t  generally  apply  to  platoon  leaders,  but  to  the  more  senior 
officers.  The  best,  way  [to  train  the  new  graduate]  is  to  give  him  .i  platoon 
and  put  him  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  company  commander,  and 
give  him  plenty  of  field  duty.  .  .  . 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

...  Too  many  platoon  leaders  a"e  allowed  to  go  out  and  run  a  probler- 
on  their  own,  with  nobody  really  observing  them  very  closely.  ...  It  is  very 
important  that  initially,  when  (the  platoon  leader]  gets  out  of  school,  gets  his 
first  command,  it  is  made  absolutely  certain  that  his  troopleading  procedures 
land)  command  principles  are  correct.  If  they  are  verified  and  corrected  at 
that  time,  I  don't  believe  you’ll  have  any  future  problems  with  tiiem. 

Commander  3RAVO  (Gc'rmi.i.y):' 

.  .  .  We  need  .  .  .  mobility  in  a  place  where,  after  giving  the  usual 
explnnatioii  ar  H  demonstration,  we  can  put  them  on  the  ground  and  let  them 
comma  -u  the  r  platoons.  Let  them  get  the  feel  of  moving  a  platoon,  not 
necessarily  just  in  a  tactical  exercise-  but  something  to  stimul&te  their  train¬ 
ing  by  having  an  opposing-forces  concept,  a  platoon  against  another.  . 

Commander  LIMA  (United  States):- 

.  .  .  The  small  [platoon]  type  of  tactical  exercise  is  good,  and  the  more 
of  these  small  tactical  exercises  we  run,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
these  troops  .  .  .  there’s  no  substitute  for  training  in  the  field.  [The  platoon 
leader  has]  got  to  do  his  maintenance  in  the  field,  not  in  the  miintenance  shop 
or  ir'  the  maintenance  yard.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  more  realistic  you  can  make  these  problems,  the  oetttr  off  you 
are.  They  do  some  things  here  that  are  extremely  worth  while.  They  do  some 
live  firing,  and  they  use  tank  vs.  tank.  .  .  . 


It  lies  b«tn  propet«<l  thot  platoon  loodort  bo  troinod  on  tho  job  with  o  mininivm  omount  of  formol 
schooling.  For  osomplo,  on  officer  opprontico  could  bo  ostignod  os  on  ossistont  to  on  oxporioncod 
plotoon  loodor  ond  would  lat>r  bo  givon  his  own  platoon  oftor  ho  hod  loornod  his  ]ob.  Whot  is  your  opin- 
ion  of  this  proposal? 

Commander  GOLF  Tmany): 

I  don’t  feel  that  platoon  leaders  could  be  better  trained  on  the  job  with 
less  formal  military  education.  I  think  the  present  setup  is  fine.  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  having  a  young  platoon  leader  with  a  senior  platoon  leader 
in  a  parachute  troop.  We  were  authorized  two  officers  per  platoon,  a  platoon 
leader  and  an  assistant  platoon  leader;  and  in  every  case  the  ulatoon  leader 
was  an  experienced  individual— normally,  a  first  lieutenant— and  the  assistant 
platoon  leader  was  irexperienced.  And  .t  was  habitual  that  the  assistant  pla¬ 
toon  leader  received  very  little  training  and  guidance  from  the  senior  platoon 
leader,  and  his  on-the-job  ‘raining  was  of  litile  value.  I  am  defimtely 
opposed  to  that. 

Interviewer:  Is  it  your  feeling  that  this  assistant  platoon  leader  could 
have  acquired  more  knowl'  dge  had  he  been  given  a  platoon  and  been  merely 
guided  by  his  commander  rather  than  following  in  the  shadow  of  his  senior 
platoon  leader  ? 

Commander  GOLF:-  I  certainly  do.  I  think  it’s  a  waste  of  talent  a,id 
valuable  training  time  to  place  a  young  officer  ,  .  ,  under  a  platoon  leader  for 
on-the-job  training.  One,  he  is  very  susceptible  to  picking  up  bad  habits 
unless  you  have  got  a  first-class  platoon  leaderlead.ng  him— and  every  platoon 
in  the  Army  does  not  havi  ,  first-class  platoon  li  ader.  Two,  he  picks  up  a 
lot  of  bad  teaching  points.— trauiing  points— and  als  ,,  he  can  get  into  osd  nacits 
in  troop-leading  pr-jcedures  and  command  probl-'uis.  .  .  .  [He]  should  be 
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directly  under  the  command  of  the  company  commander  or  he  responsible  for 
his  platoon— make  his  mistakes  and  let  his  ot-AV.iiidnder  hel;>  him  over  his 
hurdles  and  correct  him. 


It  hot  bon  tuggtsltd  that  ont  of  tht  ehlal  reasons  mony  ivnlor  officers  fail  to  do  what  is  needed  and 
required  is  the  foct  that  they  do  not  know  what  their  duties  ^rr  Jt  is  expected  of  them.  Do  you 
feel  this  is  true?  Whot  distinguishes  a  competent  plotoon  lender  from  o  poor  one? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

Certainly  there  are  cases  where  (juiiior  officers]  don’t  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  expected  of  them,  but  the  usual  case  is,  I  believe, 
that  they  simply  don’t  know  how.  As  a  result  ,  .  .  sometimes  the  individual 
is  a  little  bit  reluctant  to  get  in  and  take  the  control  that  must  be  'xercised 
over  any  successful  venture.,  I  find  this— I’ve  personally  a  bug  on  the  subject 
of  maintenance— I  find  this  to  be  very,  very  true  in  my  motor  pool.  The  pla¬ 
toon  leader— the  same  comment  might  be  made  of  the  company  i  Luiniander 
as  well— fifin'-  ii.  an  embarrassing  experience  to  go  to  his  motor  pool  during 
the  conduct  of  stables,  for  example,  to  have  some  corporal  bring  up  in  odd¬ 
shaped  metal  part  and  say,  “Sir,  what  sh<,ald  I  do  with  this?  It  looks  bent.” 

The  first  question  that  the  leader  asks  him  is,  "Son,  did  it  come  off  a  jC'.  or 
a  truck  or  a  cannon?”  When  a  man  knows  .00  little  about  a  particular  subject, 
it’s  hard  to  jump  in  and  get  wet  the  very  first  time.  .  .,  . 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany): 

A  good  platoon  leader  is  a  good  tanker.  He  is  the  best  gunner  in  his  pla¬ 
toon.  He  knows  the  maintenance  on  his  tank..  He  .  .  .  can  do  the  job  o!  every 
man  in  the  crew.-  If  he  can  do  this  on  his  own  tank,  he  can  dir  ;  s,ure  do 
everything  else  that  a  platoon  leader  has  to  do.  He  gets  involved  ir,  tictics, 
and  all  these  things,  but  if  you  don’t  know  the  jobs  on  the  tank,  yor  r>-obably 
won’t  live  long  enough  to  apply  the  tactics  to  begi.n  with.  .  .• ,, 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany): 

I  think  what  distinguishes  a  competent  platoon  leader  from  a  poor  one  is 
the  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  and  to  supervise  the  men  in 
his  platoon  in  the  coarse  of  their  training,  as  against  the  poor  one,  who  has 
perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  book  knowledge  but  simply  cannot  apply  it  in  the 
way  of  supervision.  .  .  .,  They  cannot,  with  a  few  exceptions,  get  down  there 
and  tell  a  man.  .  .  . 

Commander  ALF.4  (United  State.s)- 

In  general,  I  think  initiative  is  perhaps  one  of  the  key  words  here.  The 
poor  platoon  leader  is  generally  the  one  who  sits  and  waits,  and  who  makes 
excuses.  The  good  platoon  leader  is  one  who  has  initiative,  who  does  some¬ 
thing.  He  may  start  off  wrong,  but  he  gets  something  done.  Ho  gets  a',  it  and 
analyzes  the  mission  ahead  of  time,  and  when  he  is  given  an  order,  if  he  is 
good  he  is  actually  already  working  on  tl. -.t  very  thing  and  moving  for'ward. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  know  his  men,  and  know  their  problems 
and  their  difficulties,  and  actually  lead  the  men  persorally. 

V  V  .  Too  many  of  these  young  men  are  wrapped  up  in  tne  prerogatives  of 
their  rank,  and  too  little  wrapped  up  in  the  responsibilities  of  their  rank.  And, 
once  again,they  find  the  8-to  5  schedule  more  to  their  liking  than  the  24-lio-ars- 
a-day  demand ,  of  leadership  of  troops.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  area  of 
difference  between  the  really  competent  platoon  leader  and  the  poor  one.  .  . 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

The  differences  .  .  .  are  certainly  great.  What  I  ask  for  in  my  platoon 
leaders  is  that  they  be  physically  energetic.  I  want  litem  to  have  the  fire  in 
them  when  I  receive  them.  i  find  it’s  much  easier  .0  calm  them  down  and 
guide  their  energies  in  th^-  -igl'  direction  than  it  1  <  to  .nspire  them  i.n  the 
first  place.  .  .  . 
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Do  you  centidor  your  own  ottondonco  and  training  in  tho  voriout  jorvieo  «clien!<  <o  hovo  boon  satisfactory 
for  tho  various  dutios  to  which  you  hovo  boon  osslgnod?  What  r»-  ;.ions  con  you  suggest  which  you  think 
would  bottor  moot  your  noods? 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany): 

The  Armor  School,  I  feel,  did  a  great  deal  to  prepare  me  for  my  job, 
specifically  along  the  S3  line.  I  find  that  v.. ’  ent  through  the  School,  much 
that  was  given  to  me  in  the  way  of  operations  orders,  estimates,  basic  exer¬ 
cises,  and  so  on,  has  stood  me  in  good  stead.  .  .  .  Concerning  revisions,  the 
only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  Advanced  Course  co>^d 
be  shortened.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fat  on  the  program,  or  there 
has  been  in  the  past,  I  know,  and  perhaps  the  fundamentals  or  meat  of  tlie 
matter— the  requlren.ents  that  a  young  staff  officer  needs  to  prepare  him  to 
command  in  the  field— could  be  cut  down  to  specifics  and  app.-oached  in  a 
more  realistic  manner. 

...  I  think  the  CPX  is  a  good  idea.  .  .  .  The  handling  of  personnel  situ¬ 
ations,  no  matter  what  level  they  are  on— the  handling  of  officers,  the  handling 
of  men  '-ii;  'c  me  really  the  whole  thing.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  problem  that  is 
with  us  all  the  time,  and  a  man  that  can  take  more  along  personnel  tines,  not 
only  placing  the  right  man  in  tho  right  »pot,  but— How  do  you  minister  to  his 
needs?  How  do  you  reward  him?  How  do  you  discipline  him?  What  a  •;  your 
objectives  ?  What  are  your  ideas  ?  .  .  . 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

My  own  attendance  and  training  in  the  various  service  schools  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  ...  In  many  cases  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  v/ho  had 
neverbeen  to  the  Advanced  Course,let's  say,butwho  is  ahot-’hot  fine  officer, 
to  a  man  who  had  been  to  the  Advanced  Course  but  was  not  \e,  c  'mpetent. 

In  almost  any  school  system— and  this  is  a  problem  of  any  bureiucracy— a 
good  steady  mediocrity  can  get  someone  through.  And  therefore  e.n  attempt 
to  treat  graduates  of  a  school  as  all  being  equal  just  because  they  g:  tduated 
from  the  school  (I  think)  assigns  undue  importance  to  the  school  ard  to  what 
the  school  can  do,  given  the  quality  of  sti  dents  that  arc  exposed  to  the  trairung. 


Do  you  think  tho  onnor  oducotionol  and  troining  lysttm  should  prepare  officers  to  spscioliio  in  o  por- 
ticulor  job  or  should  it  bo  dosigntd  to  proport  thorn  broadly  for  mony  jobs?  Do  you  think  it  is  possibit 
to  do  both? 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany): 

.  .  .  (With  the  platoon  leader)  you’re  starting  out  with  an  individual  who 
basically  knows  nothing.  I  don’t  think  it  is  good  to  hold  him  in  a  classroom 
too  long.  He  should  get  out  and  get  with  it.  I  think  he  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  equipment  whenever  he  gets  to  his  unit.  W’  can  tiain  him 
here.  But  the  basic  course  should  be  shortened. 

...  I  feel  that  perhaps  we  would  dv  much  better  if  (after  we  have  given 
[officers]  the  quick  basic  indoctrination)  we  took  them  out  to  the  field— and 
then,  about  five  years  later,  we  brought  them  back  for  the  Company  Officers’ 
Course— and  then,  maybe  eight  or  nine  years  later,  for  ttic  Advanced  Course, 
and  then  we  wouldn't  have  people  who  are  basically  platoon  leaders  trying  to 
think  in  terms  of  combat  c  ommands.  I  feel  that  our  school  system  is  not 
perhaps  geared  to  what  ve  actually  have  on  our  hands.  We  have  a  young  offi¬ 
cer  who  is  an  inexperienced  officer,  and  I  feel  that  he  should  get  his  job  'one 
with  the  troops  before  he  comes  back  to  get  his  education  broadened. 

Commander  .^LFA  (Umted  States)*' 

.  .  .  Something  must  be  done  to  make  the  youm;  officer  .nore  willing  to 
acquire  at  least  one  spec'  ity  within  his  branch.  .  .  Only  in  this  mamu  r  will 
we  produce  sufficient  ofLcers  that  actual  rotation  of  these  special  jobs  ca  i  be 
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possible,  and  also  by  this  we  prepare  better  platoon  l°adcis  and  better  com¬ 
pany  commanders  because  they  have  some  knowledge.  Bui  -.vithout  command 
emphasis  from  the  highest  levels  being  given  to  this  program  .  .  .  (and  as  long 
as  the  prize  appears  to  go  to  the  man  who  does  not  become  a  specialist)  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  deflcieiscy  of  specialty.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Army  is  facing  a  critical  period  .  .  .  wher  '’eae  ve  officers  with  20  years 
of  service  depart, 

.  .  .  Perhaps  even  a  compulsory  attendance  at  one  specialized  course 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  commissioned  service  would  do  much  to  li''  ' 
this  bugaboo.  But  this  is  an  area  of  difficulty.  We  must  train  [enough]  spe¬ 
cialized  men  on  materiel  ,  ,  ,  so  that  there  is  not  later  a  stigma  or  a  penalty 
imposed  upon  thd  officer  who  did  take  the  specialized  course. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany); 

The  Army  educational  and  training  system  should,  I  feel,  prepare  an 
officer  for  a  particular  job,  rather  than  broadly  for  many  jobs,  T  don’t  think 
that  it  is  poeali'le  to  effectively  do  both.  As  an  example,  I  had  a  firet  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  iiiv  jOirtpany  as  a  platoon  leader.  All  of  a  sudden  one  inoi-iii.ig,  he's 
Battalion  s;2.  He  is  not  effective  on  the  job.  It  takes  a  very  long  ♦iroe  before 
he  is  effective,  because  Intelligence  worV  is  a  very  vital  function  of  a  battalion 
operation,  especially  when  in  combat.  So  I  believe  that  an  individual  fu^  an 
S2  type  job  should  receive  specialist  training  in  that  job  and  remain  in  that 
particular  field.  ,  .  , 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

I  think  we  can  draw  a  graphical  illustration  of  my  viewpoint  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  .  .  .  Along  the  abscissa  I  would  lay  off  the  [individual’s]  'ope  of 
knowledge  ...  of  pertinence  to  the  military  profession,  and  aloni.  ihi.'  ordinate, 

I  would  register  the  depth  of  understanding  that  an  individual  has  in  this 
particular  item,  under  the  scope  ihat  we  are  considering.  Then  yon  ran  block 
out  certain  areas  which  would  have  scope  vs.  depth  of  understanding  ns  their 
measurements.  I  feel  that— among  the  personnel  with  whom  I  am  associated— 
too  much  emphasis  is  currently  being  piaced  upon  broad  scope  at  the  expense 
of  depth  of  understanding.  This  makes  for  a  very  fine  conversationalist— 
someone  who  knows  a  little  bit  about  everything— but  I  do  sincerely  feel  that 
we  have  gotten  such  tools  of  the  trade  now  that  a  greater  depth  of  understand¬ 
ing  is  needed  in  many  things  that  we  are  doing.  .  .  . 

...  I  think  that  the  more  intelligent  man  will  develop  a  greater  area  of 
knowledge  .  .  .  and  I  therefor^  tliink  that  those  of  lesser  mentality  should  be 
the  ones  who  should  be  kept  narrow  in  scope  .  .  .  and  if  in  a  sufficiently 
narrow  scope  they  cannot  get  a  sufficiently  deep  understanding,  then  we  shoula 
eliminate  them.  And  I  think  we  should  train  the  people  of  higher  intelligence, 
ro  that  we  can  give  them  a  broad  scope  to  a  reasonably  deep  .  .  underr'.anding. 

...  So  far  as  armor  leaders  are  concerned,  three  things  that  I  feel  our 
junior  armor  leaders  need  [to  learn]  are-  -move,  commiuJcate,  shout.  ...  In 
the  field  of  move,  which  not  only  involves  driver  skills  but  also  involves  the 
maintenance  of  a  oiece  of  equipment  in  such  condition  that  it  can  move,  I  would 
say  that  it  would  require  training  opportunity— school  opportunity— probably 
approaching  100  days.  ...  In  the  field  of  commuiucate  we  can  get  by  with 
about  a  one-month  school  ,  .  since  most  of  our  communications  maintenance 
is  done  by  higher  echelons.  I  feel  that  in  the  field  of  shoot  every  junior  armor 
officer  needs  a  course  of  probably  not  less  than  six  weeks. 

.  .  .  Now  this  paiallelB  my  own  experience  a  little  bit,  and  that  probably 
modulates  my  attitude.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  when  [the 
School]  first  came  into  existence,  the  courses  they  gave  were  very  similar 
to  the  Associate  Courses,  and  AOB— such  courses  as  we  are  now  giving.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  this  .'y  soon  proved  to  be  u'  satisfactory  to  the  fieid. 

.  .  .  [The  Armor  School  th'"’:]  cs  ablished  four  cours  '•s  for  officers— one  ir 
maintenance,  one  in  gunnery,  one  in  communination.- ,  and  one  in  tactics.  This 
was  done  in  answer  to  the  p’sas  from  the  commander  in  tiie  field  to  give  him 
people  that  really  co\ild  do,  instead  of  just  talk  about  doing,  these  particular  jobs. 


Should  0  lint  offictr  bt  ptrmltttd  to  tnttr  o  tptciol  fitld  upon  hnli';  cuiraniMiontd?  H  no,  how  much 
branch  Mrvict  should  ho  complttt  btfort  spteialixotion? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germanyy; 

...  I  feel  that  all  officers  should  initially  start  their  careers  fiom  a 
line-type  organization.  And  I  feel  that  ‘  rv  ,ho-.  id  remain  in  a  line-type  organ¬ 
ization  until  they  have  had  command  level  at  a  company  for  a  minimum  o^ 
three  years.. .  .  >  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  visualize  the  requirements  and 
problems  of  a  line  company  in  combat  unless  they  have  served  tliemselv..-  in 
a  line-type  unit.  .  .  .  We  have  too  manj  requirements— this  is  from  my  com¬ 
bat  experience— placed  on  line  units  by  personnel  that  have  had  very  little  line 
dutyj  or  no  line  duty  at  all.  They  send  a  combat  requirement  down  that  is 
complete' .  ridiculous  .  .  .  because  they  don’t  understand,  and  it  creates 
hardships  both  ways  before  the  matter  is  straightened  out. 

Commander  HOTEL  {Germany): 

Evei  y  -.'fficer  should  be  like  the  Marines:  every  man  is  a  fighter,  and 
then  .su'r':tlung  else.  Every  officer  in  an  armored  unit  should  be  u  tanker.  He 
should  go  right  there  until  he  has  got  the  experience  in  it,  and  then  he  shouio 
be  permitted  to  get  off  on  these  subsidiary  things.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
every  armored  officer  wears  the  branch  insignia  and  carries  an  armored 
MOS.  And  a  young  officer  who  comes  into  a  unit,  say  a  1203,  and  moves  into 
an  assistant  adjutant’s  or  some  such  job,  and  gets  out  of  the  Army  in  21  munths, 
and  then  gets  recalled  in  four  years  to  fight  a  war— it’s  presu:ned  .  .  .  that 
he’s  a  tanker.  And  to  find  out  that  he’s  not,  in  case  of  war,  is  a  costly  way  io 
find  out.  People  are  going  to  get  killed  finding  out.  I  think  they  should  be 
qualified  as  tank  leaders,  and  then  moved  to  the  other  things 


In  tht  Armor  School,  tho  prooont  tmphotis  It  on  dovoloping  o  brood  knowltdgt  of  tho  hnsie  brondi  ond  on 
Iho  aeguUllion  el  knowltdgt  end  tklllt  ntcttterjr  for  tptellie  commend  ond  ttoll  potllien.  Do  you  think 
this  cenctpl  should  bt  rtlointd  In  tht  Armor  Bette  ond  Advonetd  Ceuritt? 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  line  between  the  Basic  Course  and  the 
Advanced  Officers’  Course,  and  that  the  Basic  Course  should  prepare— or 
train— the  officer  to  be  a  platoon  leader  and  nothing  else.  Of  course  he  can’t 
run  a  platoon  unless  he  has  some  understanding  of  what  the  company  is  doing, 
and  also  the  battalion  shetdd  be  touched  upon,  but  that  should  be  just  the 
framework  upon  which  his  main  interest,  which  is  the  platoon,  is  hung.  He 
should  stay  with  what  the  platoon  is  doing.- 

t.,ommander  BRAVO  (Germany): 

As  for  the  present  emphasis  on  developing  a  broad  knowledge  of  a  basic 
branch,  I  feel  that  this  concept  should  perhaps  be  retained,  but  modified  to 
some  degree  in  that  I  feel  that  there  are  too  many  (courses]  —if  I  can  think 
in  terms  of  my  own  course— that  give  too  broad  a  scope  .  .  .  for  command^ 
and  especially  for  higher  co.nmand.  .  .  .  Basically  being  geared  to  battalion 
level  at  the  Armor  School,  the  training  conducted  there  would  prepare,  in  my 
mind,  a  man  for  any  command. 


At  tht  pristnt  timt,  armor  ollictrs  otitnd  o  Botic  Course  immtdiottly  upon  being  commissione  ond  then 
alter  several  years  return  lor  the  Advanced  Course.  Do  you  think  some  provision  should  be  incdt  lor  olli- 
cers  to  ottend  an  intermediate  course  between  the  Basic  and  /  t  ■  meed  Courses? 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany): 

I  feel  that  the  le-wc'  Basic  Course  immedi.-.ely  upon  being  commissioned 
is  essential.  It  gets  thi  man  in  the  proper  spirit  for  knowing  what  he  .anu-t  do 
when  he  gets  dowr  to  that  command.  When  he  g'-.s  down  to  that  platoo: ,  he 
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has  a  working  knowledge  of  what  a  platoon  leader  must  do.  Buc  ''he  uve  -year 
period  before  we  return  him  to  the  Advanced  Course  -wiihout  any  intervening 
courses— I  think  is  a  drawback  to  the  individual.  .  .  . 

Interviewer:  You  defimtely  advocate  an  intermediate  school  between 
AOB  Course  and  the  Advanced  Course  ? 

Commemder  BRAVO:  Yes,  I  would.  1  do.  ...  It  may  be  a  specialized 
course  in  communications,  or  maintenance,  /-  -hr' >ver  other  courses  are 
essential.  But  I  do  think  there  is  <>  gap  there.  There's  a  period  in  those 
formative  years  of  an  officer  when  he  should  become  very  familiar  with  these 
things,  rather  than  waiting  and  then  trying  (as  in  many  cases)  to  drive  into 
him,  as  a  captain  or  a  major  or  even  as  a  l.eutenant  colonel,  the  importance 
of  maintenance, for  instance.  It  just  doesn't  work  in  most  cases.  They've  lost 
their  interest  in  it— their  desire  to  learn  it. 

...  I  strongly  feel  that  there  should  be  an  intermediate  course  somewhere 
between  the  Bas<c  Course  and  the  Advanced  Course.  Perhaps  this  is  the  place 
to  get  some  ufthis  specialization  inior  some  of  these  peoplewho  are  interested 
in  other  phn.ncs,  but  it  is  essential  for  a  commander  to  have  a  thoi  ough  and 
fundamental  ledge. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

Under  the  present  program,  where  an  officer  normally  attends  a  basic 
16-week  course  immediately  upon  being  commissioned,  and  then  normany 
returns  after  five  years  to  the  Advanced  Course— I  feel  that  this  is  too  long  a 
period  without  formal  military  education.  If  no  other  type  of  course  can  be 
devised,  I  feel  that  somewhere  during  the  intermediate  period  he  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  Armor  School  for  a  very  thorough  refresher  course  which 
would  cover  all  the  latest  types  of  equipment,  the  latest  tactical  doctrine,  and 
the  Army  thinking— and  given  some  information  on  future  develoj  ^e.'ts.  This 
adds  a  little  to  the  enthusiasm  that  the  officer  has  for  the  service,  and  he 
would  feel  that  he  really  has  somethirg  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  equip¬ 
ment,  new  traimag  doctrine..  It  will  cause  him  to  (shall  I  say)  scramble  his 
brains  alittle  more  and  think  ahead,  and  perhaps  come  up  with  some  new  lieas 
himself  that  he  can  present  to  the  Army  if  he  knows  the  line  of  thought  of  the 
Armor  branch.  What  are  we  working  on?  What  do  we  want?  Many  good  ideas 
can  be  brought  up  from  the  field  if  this  enthusiasm  is  created  down  at  the 
lower  levels.' 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany):' 

I  do  not  think  that  an  intermediate  course  is  required.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  I  think  that  an  officer  i.hould  get  some  troop  duty  before  he  goes  to 
the  Basic  Course.  .  .  .  They  [the  courses]  have,  say,  mne  months  for  .  .  . 
everything  that  is  essential,  and  they  have  two  months'  time  left  over  so  they 
start  padding  the  thing.  Rather  than  padding  it,  it  would  be  desirable  if  .  .  . 
troops  were  available  so  the  men  could  get  out  in  the  field  with  the  tr'^ops 
and  practice  there  in  the  School  what  they  have  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Interviewer:-  .  .  .  ^t  what  level  of  cor  mand  do  you  feel  that  the  curricula 
are  being  padded? 

Commander  NOVEMBER;  It's  been  my  experience  that  it  was  padded  at 
the  Advanced  Course  at  Knox.  1  also  think  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
tour  was  padded  considerably.  I  don't  know  whetiier  that  has  be^n  changed 
recently  or  not. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

I  do  feel  that  a  gap  of  five  years  away  from  school  is  an  unnecessarily 
long  time,  and  I  advocate  shorter  and  ntiore  frequent  courses.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  two  service  schools  that  I  have  attended  thdi  the  length  of 
the  course  detracts  from  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  course  and  the  amount 
learned.  ...  I  would  advc'-at"  a  shortemng  of  couisrs,  with  possibly  a  week 
or  even  two  weeks  at  the  nd  f  the  course  for  t.ie  officer  to  reviev  che 
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instruction  be  has  received  ...  at  his  own  pace,  and  guided  Ij  his  own  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  he  needs  and  will  require  in  his  futu<  assignment.  .  .  .  Granted 
that  in  the  next  assignment  instructional  material  [is]  gone  over,  but  this  is 
not  the  same  as  a  review  at  the  officer's  leisure,  on  time  provided  by  the 
Army,  and  motivated  by  the  initiative  of  the  individual. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

...  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  motivatio.  .1  aspects  of  the  short  period 
of  troop  duty  prior  to  attending  any  school.  Now  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
second  lieutenant  goes  out  inadequately  prepared  then,  and  makes  perhaps  > 
fool  of  himself  in  the  faces  of  the  men  he-  is  to  command;  but  1  have  a  little 
more  faith  in  the  general  preconditioning  training  of  these  people— plus  the 
fact  that  nobody  really  demands  an  awful  lot  of  the  young  second  lieutenant 
the  moment  he  is  graduated— and  I  think  the  Basic  Course  is  perhaps  a  little 
bit  better  a  little  bit  later  on  after  the  man  has  learned  what  he  doesn't  know 
in  the  unit. 
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3.  Tank  Commander  Training  Requiremen>» 


Do  you  ovtr  give  the  tonk  commoidtr  a  chonco  to  ac<  ei  ploleon  lorgoont  or  the  plotoon  Mrgoont  os  plo- 
toon  leoder  for  putpotos  of  training?  Do  you  think  thi*  it  o  good  training  idoo? 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

The  platoon  sergeants  in  this  organization  gti.. rally  act  as  platoon  leaders 
a  good  portion  cf  the  time  because  the  officers  are  not  present.  ...  I  think 
that  it  is  an  excellent  training  idea  for  the  noncommissioned  officer  to  serve 
one  grade  up  every  now  and  then.  It  uas  baen  traditional  in  my  battalion.  The 
success  of  this  sort  of  training  was  shown  about  a  half  year  ago  In  Europe 
when  all  the  officers  were  away  umpiring,  and  then  suddenly  t  ie  battalion  was 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  field  and  represent  an  aggressor  mechanized  regi¬ 
ment.  Under  the  sole  control  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  ...  the 
performance  of  the  brttilion  wni  outstandingly  superior. 

...  I  think  that  in  too  many  units  they  are  inclined  to  treat  th;  noncom 
us  a  noncom,  no  matter  what,  and  I  think  very  strongly  that  w>“  miss  a  very 
great  trB'r.ir.g  opportunity  by  not  permitting  (the  noncom]  to  fully  taKr  over 
as  platoon  leader  or  as  officer.  .  .  . 


What  I*  the  biggotl  doficioney  of  tho  ovtrogo  took  eonwiondor  In  your  unit? 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany): 

I  think  there's  a  greater  deficiency  [than  map  reading,  etc.)  .  .  .  and  that 
is  the  question  of  CBR  and  reaction  to  atomics.  With  this  new  era  of  special 
weapons,  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  will  have  to  be  pi  .vd  on  not 
only  reaction  to  atomics,  but  all  tlie  means  available  to  an  in..iv)  iual  to 
protect  himself.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  men  that  I  have  observed— when  the  atomic  simulator  w^nt  off, 
they  were  more  awed  and  wanting  to  view  it  as  they  would  a  fireworks  display. 
They  did  not  and  could  not  realize,  I  feel,  that  if  that  were  the  real  th'ng  they 
.  .  .  should  be  taking  cover  whether  it  was  a  preplanned,  friendly  shot  or 
whether  it  was  an  enemy  shot.  In  the  natural,  necessary  preparations  in  the 
case  of  a  friendly  shot  ^ey  were  weak,  and  they  certainly  did  not  react  fast 
enough  for  a  known  enemy  shoe.  Similarly,  the  question  that  ties  in  with  this 
is  dispersion.  They  have  not  geared  themselves  lo  the  vehicles  remaining  in 
close  proximity,  etc.  The  normal  dispersal  under  conventional  means  ii 
good,  but  when  it  comes  to  reaction  to  atomics  they  are  very  slow.  I  think 
that  is  very  probably— right  now,  in  this  battalion— what  1  would  consider  my 
major  deficiency. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

The  average  tank  commander  in  my  unit  [has]  a  twofold  deficiency.  .  .  . 
The  first  “fold,"  which  is  his  fault,  is  his  lack  of  fair  and  adequate  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  equipment  assigned  to  his  platoon.  The  second  defi¬ 
ciency  is  simply  that  he  is  not  adequately  conversant  right  to  the  ends  of  his 
fingertips  witn  all  the  skills  that  he  must  exhibit  to  become  that  effective,  and 
of  course  that's  our  fault  somewhere  along  the  li.ie  for  not  having  made  the 
training  opportunities  available  to  him.  I’d  like  to  cite  the  technique  used  in 
the  Russian  Army  for  developing  this  sense  of  pride  and  ownership  of  the 
vehicle.  ...  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  tank  crew  is  assigned  to  a  tank  at 
the  time  that  the  serial  number  for  that  particular  tank  i.s  decided  upon  ano  it 
starts  its  manufacture.  The  tank  crew  .  .  .  follows  this  tank  down  the  produc¬ 
tion  line.  .  .  .  They  accompany  this  tank  virtually  for  the  rest  of  the  time, 
until  they  are  no  longer  available  for  this  purpose.  If  this  tank  is  transferred 
from  Troop  A  to  Troop  E,  ♦*  >,  sergeant  and  his  crev  go  with  the  tank.  That  is 
their  tank,  and  they’d  bettc;  set  to  it  that  nothing  il.  happens  to  it. 
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Would  you  foYor  o  toporoto  ond  forniol  training  pragrom  for  tonk  commondtrs  to  bo  '  jniiniotorod  by 
tho  unit? 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany); 

I  think  it  would  be  a  pinch  at  this  level  to  conduct  a  school  such  as  you 
have  outlined.  It  would  probably  work  out  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
without  strain,  and  then  you’d  find  that  tht  ---•  aents  and  the  requirements 
placed  upon  us  for  the  officers,  various  noncoms,  etc.  .  .  .  would  finally  come 
to  a  place  where  we  would  have  to  drive  the  thing  continually.  I  don't  think  :t 
is  within  our  capabilities  here  to  do  a  really  adequate  job. 

...  We  find  that  the  standardization  of  these  instructions  is  one  of  the 
big  things,  too.  We  know  that  if  they  go  away  to  school  and  if  they  train  at  a 
good  school,  they  become  highly  qualified  instructors. 

.  .  .  We  fully  realize  thst  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  go  ahead  and 
tell  a  .nun  that  we  are  going  to  send  him  away  fur  a  month  or  six  weeks  or 
two  moniha.  However,  1  thi.iK  in  the  long  run  that  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
an  investment,  .  .  . 

Comma  .uc  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

I  do  not  favor  a  tank  commander  training  program  administered  by  the 
unit.  T  feel  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supporting  school,  namely  the 
Armor  School.  I  have  said  that  Vilseck  it.  an  activity  created  to  till  a  aeti- 
ciency  in  our  personnel  procedures,  i  see  no  reason  for  Vilseck.  ...  I  think 
my  belief  that  I  should  requisition  directly  from  Fort  Knox  would  Improve  our 
present  position  a  hundred  per  cent.  I  think  the  trouble  isn’t  with  the  training. 
The  trouble  is  in  being  able  to  get  people  that  have  been  trained— properly 
trained— to  us  rather  than  having  them  lost  along  the  way..  I  kiow  this  situa¬ 
tion  existed  in  Korea.  We  had  to  establish  a  tank  mechanics’  c  m  se  in  Seoul 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tank  units  in  the  Eighth  Army.  Th(  Armor 
School  maintained  that  they  were  treining  a  sufficient  number  of  mechanics 
and  sending  them  to  us.  They  never  reached  us.  .  .  . 

Commander  BRAVO  (Germany): 

.  .  .  While  the  facilities  here  are  more  than  adequate  tor  the  training  that 
we  do,  I  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  come  in  from  a  school  formally  trained 
as  a  tank  platoon  leader,  rather  than  to  try  to  train  him  myself  here,  because 
the  training  here  would  be  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  time— the  problem 
of  interference  breaking  the  training  cycle  (alerts,  VIP’s,  formations)— all  of 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  break  the  continuity  of  training,  .  .  . 

Commander  KILO  (United  States): 

I  think  that  each  tank  commander  should  be  evaluated  ...  at  least  by  his 
company  comma  ider,  and  I  thini;  it  would  be  better  if  all  evaluations  were 
done  by  two  lev  Is  above.  Tank  platoon  tests  would  be  given  at  battalion  level, 
and  company  le  /el  tests  would  be  given  by  combat  command,  ...  A  company 
commander  slould  really  realize  what  his  tank  commanders  are  capable  of, 
not  just  what  iiis  platoon  is  capable  of,  and  this  could  be  determined  by  giving 
special  emphasis  to  such  things  as  firing,  or  estimation  of  terrain  .  .  .  [etc.] 
and  this  proficiency  testing  would  .  .  .  put  the  company  commeuider  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  evaluate  his  whole  group.  A  lot  of  times  you  get  too  close  a  relationship 
in  the  platoon  for  the  lieutenant  to  really  tell  if  they  are  all  proficient.  I  think 
they  should  handle  this  at  company  level. 

...  I  would  say  that  a  tank  commander  should  be  well  grounded  in  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  go  through  any  mechanical  phases  of  the  tank.  He 
should  be  able  to  put  the  tank  into  power  operation  better  than  the  other  people 
in  his  tank.  He  should  be  able  to  operate  the  radio  .  .  .  replace  tubes  ,  ..  . 
[and]  make  a  meter  check.  ...  He  should  be  tested  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
lubrication  points  on  the  T.-nk.  .  .  .  [You  may  see  .i  tank  commander]  &*and 
out  there  and  watch  the  ivc'  go  around  the  tank  and  lubricate  it,  ana  if  the 
driver  misses  half  a  dozen  lubrication  points,  th  '  tank  commander  doesn't 
even  know  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  all  ihe  parts  ,on  a  tank. 


Such  basic  things  as  the  general  tank  crewman  rfould  need  to  know,  the 
tank  commander  should  be  able  to  answer,  and  he  should  be  3ven  more  profi¬ 
cient  in  them.  ...  He  should  be  evaluated  on  all  aspects  of  the  tank,  and  also 
on  his  ability  to  handle  people.  That’s  cne  of  the  biggest  problems  wc  have. 

.  .  .  I  think  he  should  be  tested  on  his  capability  to  step  up  in  his  tankposition— 
as  section  leader,  or  as  platoon  leader,  fo.  i  -  --c  .  He  ought  to  know  how 
to  handle  the  tank.  He  should  not  only  know  the  position  of  his  tank  in  the  line, 
he  should  know  the  platoon's  position  in  the  line  formation.  All  of  this  is 
given  to  the  armor  crewman,  but  the  tank  commander  needs  to  have  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  than  some  of  the  other  people,  and  his  test  should  be 
a  little  bit  more  a  special  type  of  test  .  .  .  because  if  he  doesn't  know  it,  then 
the  other  members  of  the  crew  are  going  to  suffer.  .  .  . 
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4.  Tank  Ct*w  Trainins  R*qur?iT>ct'its 


It  hos  rtcmtiy  b«tn  prepostd  to  Idomm  tho  omount  of  croir  trslicng  in  tk»  '^osic  Unit  Photo,  ond  to 
(onnolly  spoil  out  this  training.  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposol? 

Commander  INDIA  (Germany); 

I  would  be  in  fa/or  of  this  propops’  The  k'nd  of  training,  again,  is  the 
practical  kind.  I  think  it  should  be  about  15  pe.  ent  classroom  and  85  pe.' 
cent  practical.  ...  It  should  be  given  out  in  the  field,  just  as  we  have  been 
doing  it  here  .  .  .for  example,  maintenance  instruction.  We  got  all  of  tl.? 
training  aids  together  that  we  could.  We  got  a  lot  of  speaker  systems  and  put 
all  of  the  tanks  around  in  a  i  emicircie  d  the  battalion  motor  officer,  who 
was  the  instructor,  went  through,  step  .itep,  weekly  servicing,  for  example, 
on  a  tank  with  the  crew.  We’re  suppob..d  to  be  tactical  every  time  we  are  out 
in  the  field,  but  we  just  line  these  tank  crews  up  in  a  semicircle  for  control 
and  efficiency  in  getting  the  instruction  across.  .  .  .  We  could  do  this  in  the 
motor  Dool.  but  we  get  a  better  sense  of  realism  out  in  the  field  when  we  tell 
these  people,  ‘You  have  to  take  this  tank  and  prepare  it  to  go  on  a  five-mile 
road  m  rJi." 

Commander  ROMEO  (United  States);. 

This  crew  training  would  be  all  right  provided  you  coulu  get  aii  lour 
people  at  tne  same  time  and  train  those  people  to  stay  together.  ...  If  we 
could,  for  instance,  take  a  trained  crew  out  to  a  desert  training  area  or  com¬ 
bat  training  area  such  as  Camp  Irwin,  and  go  through  the  Crew  Proficiency 
Course  ,  .  .  learning  each  other’s  jobs  in  this  crew  training  phase,  then  you 
would  have  the  ideal  situation.  But  with  the  changes  and  the  levies  and  tho 
continual  breaking  up  of  crews.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  ideal  crew  training  would  be  such  as  they  have  in  S.VC  in  the 
Air  Force,  where  when  a  crew  la  grounded  for  lack  of  a  man,  that  rrew  goes 
into  a  complete  new  pha.se  and  is  retrained  until  the  nev/  man  is  brought  up  to 
the  degree  of  proficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

.  .  .1  think  that  this  would  be  a  very  fine  thing.  ...  (It  should  be)  pri¬ 
marily  training  that  would  result  in  the  crew’s  training  together  and  working 
together  within  the  vehicle.  .  .  .  Within  this  unit,  at  the  present  time,  the 
nonavailability  o'  the  personnel  for  training  with  the  unit  completely  licks  the 
entity  of  any  training  at  the  crew,  squad,  section,  or  platoon  level.  We  do  not 
have  the  same  people  present  day  after  day.  Therefore,  putting  crew  training 
in  my  present  Basic  Unit  Training  plan  would  merely  be  eyewash  because  I 
do  not  have  that  much  steady,  consistent  availability  in  the  crews  to  make  it 
worth  while.  .  .  . 

Commander  KILO  (United  States): 

I  think  that’s  a  very  fine  proposal.  ...  In  effect,  you  have  got  concurrent 
training  of  the  crews  going  on  all  the  time  in  the  Basic  Unit  Phase.  .  .  .  The 
training  should  be  ...  a  proflciencytest  type  of  thing,  There  are  two  oi  three 
different  ways  to  do  thir.  One  way  is  to  have  a  formal  test,  which  is  a  head- 
acne.  To  organize  it,  and  run  it— well,  it  becomes  so  clumsy  that  pretty  soon 
you  find  yourself  spending  ull  your  effort  running  the  test  instead  of  teaching 
your  people.  But  with  the  platoon  in  unit  training,  you  could  have  just  one 
station  set  up,  and  a  key  test— for  example  putting  the  turret  into  oper  don 
.  .  .  and  take  the  names  of  the  ones  that  couldn’t  do  it  .  .  .  and  then  give  them 
s  class  in  that.  .  .  . 
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How  do  you  go  obout  oiulgning  now  took  crow  roplocomonts  to  duty?  Art  you  c»n<r':t«ly  uoyitfitd  with 
this  proctdurt?  Whot  do  you  think  it  notdtd? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany);- 

In  previous  assignments,  I  have  been  in  several  units  where  th'  packet 
platoon— 20  men  arriving  in  a  lump— was  provided  for  the  unit.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  those  20  men  stay  together.  Tht  '<»t  .  latoon  or  platoons  never 
start  arriving  until  the  unit  is  so  riddled  '  v  departures  that  to  use  them  as  a 
packet  is  not  the  best  way  to  accomplish  th<.  -nlssion  of  the  unit.  Further,  in 
every  packet  there  are  persons  with  skills  needed  in  other  sections  of  the  ba.- 
talion  which  have  also  been  riddled  by  dep^-.rtures,  and  to  keep  up  the  (unit’s) 
efficiency  ...  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  those  individuals  with  skills  obtained 
in  civilian  life— typing,  clerical-type  work.  If  some  arrangement  could  be 
made  that  packets  start  arriving  in  units  a  period  of  time  earlier  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  so  that  they  could  be  utilized  as  a  packet,  I  feet  that 
the  syateni-  Iho  idea  uehinJ  it—is  good.  It  just  does  not  work  out  in  the  field 
when  you  don't  start  getting  packets  until  you  are  at  about  60  per  cent  strength. 

Comman<'e;'  KH.O  (United  States): 

When  we  get  tank  crew  replacements— well,  .  .  .  the  last  ones  we  got,  we 
immediately  assigned  to  the  company,  then  we  put  them  back  into  the  battalion 
training  program.  But  we  didn’t  have  too  many  of  them,  so  we  could  do  uiis. 
...  Of  course,  if  we  get  just  one  man,  he  just  goes  on  down  to  the  company; 
but  a  lot  of  times  it  pays  to  pull  a  man  out  of  the  company  and  be  sure  he  has 
the  general  knowledge  that  he  needs  on  basic  combnt  training.  .  .  . 

Interviewer:  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  procedure? 

Commander  KILO;  ...  It  weakens  on  a  crash  basis.  I  th-nk  somebody 
should  research  it  and  establish  criteria  on  what  a  man  should  k  'w .  and  tlien 
design  tests  .  .  .  meant  primarily  to  be  used  as  a  training  vehicle. 

.  .  .  How  people  would  do,  eventually,  would  be  tested,  of  course.  Once 
you  establish  your  requirsments,  and  establish  the  test  and  procedure  for 
testing  the  people,  you  would  be  a  long  way  along  toward  proficient  ti  .lin¬ 
ing.  The  problem  always  is  limited  experience,  including  my  own,  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  got  the  time  to  sit  down  and  detailedly  analyze  and  fig¬ 
ure  out,  "What  does  this  man  need  to  know?  What  does  Armor  say  he  needs 
to  know?"  Then  you’d  have  the  cumulative  thinking  of  our  Armor  people.  .  .  . 

Whut  kinds  of  touts,  viliguos,  or  ovoluolten  dovicot  do  you  hovo  for  chocking  on  tho  proficloncy  of  tho 
individuol  tonk  c.’ownuin? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

One  of  the  best  tests  ...  is  the  Tanl;  Crew  Proficiency  Course.  (These) 
Courses  at  various  .  .  .  training  areas  vary  in  how  good  they  are,  and  the  one 
at  Grafenwoehr  is  one  of  the  best.  (The)  Proficiency  Course  is  In  itseif  about 
as  good  training  as  can  be  given  a  tank  crew  any  time  during  its  entire  exist¬ 
ence,  whether  it  is  a  newly  formed  crew  or  a  crew  which  has  been  operating 
together  for  some  time.  In  addition  to  tank  crew  proficiency,  a  test  or  a 
problem  in  taking  up  firing  positions,  selecting  the  po<l<!cn  with  good  field  for 
firing  and  so  on,  making  :'ange  cards,  posting  local  security,  etc.,  is  added  to 
the  actual  running  of  the  Tank  Crew  Proficiency  Course,  which  is  geared  (to) 
a  combat  situation— I  am  speaking  of  actual  combat  rather  than  preparation 
for  combat.  The  things  outlined  (above)  .  .  .  just  about  embrace  all  the  train¬ 
ing  that  a  tank  crew  needs  to  be  combat  ready. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

.  .  .  We  h.ave  a  Tank  Crew  Proficiency  Course  at  Grafenwoehr  which  is 
a  very  good  course,  ...  I  don’t  think  there’s  a  better  course  anywhere  foi 
checking  the  effectiveness  ■  a  tank  crew.  Further  we  utilize  platoon  and 
company  tests  for  each  ludiviuual  check  down  to  •.he  last  requirement— fo 
example,  the  requirements  for  a  loader  in  the  a‘i.embly  area,  in  attack. 
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defense,  or  whatever  the  situation  might  be,  and  so  forth  for  tne  rest  of  the 
crew  members.  They  are  constantly  checked  f<‘"  proficiency. 

Commander  CHARLIE  (Germany). 

We  have  the  regular  gunnfr  program  that  we  go  through,  where  we  fire 
the  various  types  of  tests,  we  have  the  regular  maintenance,  and  we  have  the 
platoon  tests.  We  have  many  v/ays  of  -vahiatin-;  the  proficiency  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tank  crewman.  .  .  .  The  tank  commanoi  and  the  platoon  sergeant  .  .  . 
especially  ir  a  unit  such  as  this  that  has  been  together  for  some  time  .  .  .  can 
pretty  well  tell  you  about  the  individuals. 

Interviewer:  Do  you  feel  that  a  standardized  type  of  proficiency  obser¬ 
vation  check  list  would  be  of  value  for  determining  the  true  proficiency 
'of  these  individuals? 

Commander  CHARLIE:  Yes,  I  definitely  do.  [The  Courses  at  Hohenfels 
and  Grafenwoehr]  are  very  fine  courses.  My  personal  criticism,  however,  is 
that  they  pat  too  much  emphasis  on  .  .  .  coming  up  with  a  score  rather  than 
letting  the  individuals  gel  the  maximum  training  benefit  out  of  it.  .  .  .  I’ve 
seen  many  o  '  them  go  hit  that  course  for  the  first  time— and  I  know  that  they’ re 
good  or';. If— but  they  blow  up  because  they  know  the  consequence.'  and  they 
know  tne  pressure  that  is  on  the  company  commander  and  on  the  battalion 
commander.  They  try  to  come  through,  and  it’s  pretty  doggone  difficult  for 
them.  .  .  .  But  I  do  think  the  course  itself  is  a  very  fine  thing.  We  are  getting 
ready  now  to  construct  a  dry-run  TCPC  here  in  our  own  training  area,  where 
the  terrain  of  course  doesn't  appro.'timatc  that  of  the  big  established  courses, 
but  it  will  serve  essentially  the  same  purpose. 

Do  you  hov*  ony  lermal  focliltitt  or  ttchniqut*  (or  mtoturlng  tho  progroM  of  o  ti-  -  oplaeomont  following 
hit  ottlgnmont  to  your  unit? 

Commander  KILO  (I'nited  States): 

Yes,  we  do  have  that,  and  we’ve  got  it  pretty  well  worked  out  in  detail  on 
basic  trainees— armor  trainees.  They  have  a  progress  card  that  is  kept  on 
all  of  them  for  mandatory  training  and  things  like  that.  .  .  .  Mandatory  training 
normally  is  .  .  .  TIE,  Character  Guidance,  PT,  and  various  other  general 
academic  subjects  that  you  run  across.  They  are  not  slanted  armor-wise.  I 
think  mandatory  training  for  an  armor  soldier  should  be  slanted  armor-wise, 
and  based  on  somebody  coming  up  with,  ’’What  is  mandatory  for  an  armor 
soldier  to  know?"  I  don't  think  that's  been  adequately  solved,  or  adequately 
kept.  We  teach  what  is  required,  but  you're  not  really  finding  out  where  your 
armor  soldier  stands. 

Interviewer:  You  think  these  mandatory  requirements  should  be  for  tank 
crewmen,  tank  commanders,  platoon  sergeants,  and  so  on? 

Commander  KILO:  Yes,  I  do,  and  then  [the  man]  shou'd  be  pTiodically 
evaluated  by  proficiency  testing.  .  .  .  You're  getting  into  something  that's 
real  complicated  business  managemer'.  but  ...  I  think  it's  just  as  important 
to  ask  when  was  the  last  time  an  armor  unit  had  a  proficiency  test  as  to  ask 
when  was  the  last  time  it  had  a  tank  check.  I'm  not  sure  but  what  it'.s 
more  important.  .  .  . 

How  (roquontly  do  you  brook  up  crow,  and  roshufflo  thorn,  othor  ihon  whon  It  Is  obsolutoly  nocossory  Juo 
to  porsonnol  shortogoi? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  you  do  not  break  up  crews  and  shuffle  the 
personnel  around.  You  lose  a  lot  of  the  teamwork  that  is  so  essential.  ...  If 
they  work  together  they  understand  each  other’s  cppabilllies,  and  this  iri.nke.a 
up  for  a  deficiency  thai  f  e  or  another  of  the  ere  .,  members  might  hav"  [indi- 
vidup.tlyj.  Furthermore,  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  et.'jrit  de  corps.  For  e'.an.ple, 
in  my  unit  I  conduct  a  “Tank  of  the  Week”  progr:..n,  which  is  a  maintenance 
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program  actually.  I  select  the  outstanding  tank  of  the  week,  .i.alntenance- 
wise,  and  all  of  the  crews  strive  for  recognition  in  tr.ai  respect.  .  .  . 


The  issue  of  ‘unit*  vs.  “replocenient  center*  training  is  an  eld,  recurrent  one.  Hew  do  you  stand  on  this 
issue  in  peocetime,  during  mobilisation,  end  during  wor? 

Commander  MIKE  (Germany):- 

Well,  that  is  very,  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  I  just  don't  like  the 
individual  replacement  system.  I  think  that  the  individual  in  a  pipeline  is  just 
a  completely  lost  man.  Nobody  wants  him,  .'obody  cares  about  him,  and  it's 
really  a  tough  situation.  He's  pretty  well  demoralized  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
you— especially  in  a  combat  situation.  ...  He  is  replacing  somebody  who  is 
either  dead  or  shot  up,  and  this  doesn't  make  him  feel  too  happy.  If  they  could 
be  brought  (n  as  tank  crews,  with  more  confidence  and  properly  motivated  .  .  . 
they  could  ‘er.  themselves,  "Wo.'l,  we'll  straighten  up  this  situation."  I 
definitely  do  prefer  unit  replacements,  but  I  can  see,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
it  is  extremely  difficult— extremely  difficult. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany):- 

Except  for  the  fact  that  we  are  presen.iy  in  peacetime,  the  mission  of  my 
division  and  my  battalion  is  the  same  as  during  mobilization  and  during  w 
.  .  .  Men  (when  they  are  needed)  from  a  replacement  center  .  ,  .  with  the  train¬ 
ing  they  have  had,  plus  the  quick,  rapid  orientation  by  other  members  of  the 
crew,  should  fit  in  so  that  the  over-all  effectiveness  of  the  crew  itself,  and 
therefore  the  platoon  and  the  company,  is  not  affected.  Unit  training  merely 
puts  you  in  the  category  of  a  rookie  outfit  or  a  new  outfit.  You  get  so  many 
new  people  that  they  cannot  be  assimilated  and  attain  the  same  '  ficiency 
that  they  should  have.  Further,  training  unit  replacements  puts  yoi  m  a  train¬ 
ing  category  or  a  recruiting  status.  You  have  the  stigma  of  that  connotation 
regardless  of  the  proficiency  that  is  available  within  the  unit.  .  .  .  Thsre’s  no 
use  in  my  speaking  of  mobilization  or  war,  because  I  feel  ‘.he  same  way  .'.bout 
that— only  more  so.  .  . . 

The  good  soldier  .  .  .  will,  I  feel,  be  better  off  to  come  into  the  unit  alone 
with  two  or  three  with  whom  he  has  no  intimate  ties  because  the  pattern  of 
the  service  will  be  better.  And  why  should  he  start  out  differently  than  he  is 
going  to  end?  Soldiering  is  a  tough  job.  There’s  enough  coddling  without 
starting  right  off  at  the  beginning  by  telling  Johnny,  “Now  you  are  going  to  be 
with  these  buddies  during  the  rest  of  y  ir  service."  ...  I  assume  that  there 
are  those  who  feel  it  is  true;  they  wouldn’t  say  it  otherwise.  But  in  reality,  it 
never  comes  off. 

Commander  LIMA  (United  States): 

...  I  don't  think  there’s  the  slightest  bit  of  difference  in  anyof  these  three 
phases.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our  present  replacement  system  is  the 
world’s  worst,  and  the  '.raining  we  are  giving  in  our  replacement  centers  is 
almost  worthless  because  of  Ine  way  it  is  set  up.  If  I  had  my  way  .  .  .  prior 
to  receiving  the  personnel  we  would  receive  .key  cadre  to  train  these  people, 
and  by  that  I  mean  officers  and  NCO’s.  Now  these  offi.'c-rs  and  NCO’s  would 
be  personnel  from  either  a  combat  unit  or  (in  peacetime)  from  cn  active  Army 
unit,  and  the  officers  and  key  enlisted  personnel  would  come  back  to  a  replace¬ 
ment  training  center  and  .  .  ,  .rain  these  people  all  the  way  through.  .  .  . 

You  like  to  feel  that  y..u  are  taking  these  soldiers  out— these  civilians 
you’ve  made  soldiers— and  they’re  going  to  be  part  of  youv  unit,  and  you'r 
going  to  iaute  them  wherever  they  go,  whether  it’s  combat  or  otherwise.  And  1 
feel  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  ever  establish  replacement  center  (systems) 
which  will  be  valid  in  .  .  .  peacetime,  during  mobilization,  or  during  war— it 
should  be  the  same  system.  .  .  .  The  British  ...  ha  e  a  unit  overseas,  they 
have  a  unit  en  route  back  fr-..,!  overseas  with  the  pe  sonnel  being  kicked  out 
of  it  that  are  going  back  to  civilian  life  to  form  the  cew  key  cadre,  and  liiey 
have  a  unit  in  training  in  the  island  preparing  to  go  iver.seas. 
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Commander  KILO  (United  States): 

Well,  (I  recognize]  that  you  can  mass-produce  x-eplccev.cists  a  lot  faster 
at  a  replacement  center  than  you  can  by  the  u-’*l  -xi  stem,  b'>t  I  think  that  in 
some  cases  the  academic  instruction  will  be  better  [in  the  'mitj  because  you 
have  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  that  become  so  highly  skilled  in 
giving  their  specialty  that  they  put  it  across  and  are  superior  instructors. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

...  I  think  that  in  peacetime  the  replacement  center  training  can  be 
extremely  important,  because  at  least  it  ensures  that  the  graduates  on  arrival 
in  their  units  are  armed  with  a  minimum  standard  ...  of  knowledge.  Now  ;• 
is  true  that  in  the  unit,  the  unit  training  of  the  people  in  the  specific  jobs  they 
are  going  to  hold  can  accomplish  more  if— and  this  is  a  big  if— the  commander 
is  permitted  to  do  it.  At  the  moment,  the  reason  that  I  like  replacement  ren¬ 
ter  training  is  that,  because  of  the  TOY  problem,  the  absence  of  personnel, 
and  all  the  other  many  burdens  with  which  I  am  saddled,  I  cannot  do  proper 
unit  t.'air.’ng  nere.  I  knov  at  Ic.ist  that  when  the  replacements  come  in  from 
the  replacement  training  center,  they  will  be  trained  to  a  minimu.n  standard 
before  1  get  the  •>'...  . 

It  hot  frequently  been  tuggeeted  that  all  tonic  crewmen  'iieuld  be  trained  a*  tpeeiolittt  ut  one  crew  peti¬ 
tion,  and  only  familiorized  with  other  crew  |obt.  Whot  It  your  opinion  of  tbit? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):- 

Specialization  would  speed  up  the  training  program  considerably,  and 
I  believe  that  if  it  is  imperative  that  we  mobilize  many  armored  divisions  on 
very  short  notice,  then  I  think  that  they  should  be  trained  by  position.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  have  got  the  time  available,  I  think  that  we  should  ci  -tram  them. 

Commander  ROMEO  (United  Stales). 

I  don't  thins  they  should  bo  trained  for  just  one  job.  They  t.hould  be 
trained  for  every  job  in  the  tank,  because  the  tank  is  a  team.  The  n  .-w  is  a 
team,  and  there's  no  way  of  getting  around  it.  .  .  . 
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5.  The  Training  Programs  for  Armor 


Art  you  tnlirtljr  sofUfltd  with  tht  prtstnl  ATP  17>201  os  fermolly  stoltd  or  Ir colly  modlfiod?  Con  you 
think  of  ony  wey  or  ways  in  which  this  progron;  con  bo  (mpiovtd? 

Commandtr  MIKE  (Germany): 

.  .  .  No,  I  personally,  as  far  as  the  Bai  i'  ir  ”  raining  Phase  is  concerned, 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  program— in  two  ways:  (l)  1  think 
more  time  should  be  allowedfor  maintenance.  I  think  that  every  crew  member 
should  not  only  have  the  knowledge,  but  he  should  have  the  ability,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  perform  more  functi.:ns  than  we  are  actually  permitted 
to  perform  today.  Tanks  have  grown  a  great  deal  more  technical  in  the  last 
few  years,  with  very  little  if  any  increase  in  maintenance  personnel  within 
the  company.  It  therefore  behooves  the  crewmen  themselves  to  be  better 
trained.  ...  (2)  We  also  need  more  actual  tactics— small  unit  tactics.  We 
spen."'  a  litt'e  bit  toe  much  tim  *,  particularly  in  armor,  in  running  through 
such  things  as  a  squad  attack  course  ,  .  .  and  a  platoon  in  the  delt  nse— and 
this  is  all  K.-ojod  work;  and  then  after  a  man  hits  an  armor  unit,  he's  given  a 
pistol  ar  1  ii>-  (ordinarily)  doesn't  ..ven  have  recess  to  a  rifle.  ...  1  tl.mk  too 
that  .  .  .  the  commander  (unit  or  battalion  or  company)  needs  a  bit  more  lee¬ 
way  in  being  allowed  more  commander  time,  and  that  will  give  him  add't-onal 
opportunity  to  prescribe  more  field  training  down  at  the  platoon  level— and 
consequently  more  emphasis  being  placed  on  troop-leading  procedures. 

...  I  think  that  the  content  of  the  formal  part  of  the  17-201  as  laid  down 
is  not  half  as  important  as  the  local  climate  and  facilities,  and  the  continuity 
that  is  permitted  the  unit,  in  the  use  of  its  personnel  and  in  ^'oUowing  out  the 
ATP.  I  think  the  ATP  is  very  acceptable.  My  problem  ...  [1  '=1  in  what  1 
am  forced  to  do  to  the  ATP  by  virtue  of  the  shortage  of  person;  equipment, 
and  training  areas. 

Do  you  fool  thot  yev,  at  o  unit  commondor,  tkould  bo  givon  moro  froodom  In  tho  odmlnliti'itlon  M  Betle 
Unit  Training? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

1  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  unit  commanders  should  be  given  more 
freedom  in  the  administration  of  Basic  Unit  Training,  and  all  other  traimng, 
and  in  all  other  functions  of  a  company.  There  is  too  big  a  tendency  today  in 
the  Army  for  higher  commanders  to  want  to  command  the  unit  just  below  them, 
or  even  two  units  below  them,  instead  of  guiding  and  counseling  them.  I  have 
known  in  recent  years  three  very  excellent  prospects  for  Army  officers  who 
resigned  for  the  very  reason  that  they  felt  overcontrol  was  exerted.  I  quote 
one  young  man's  remarks;  this  was  an  exceptional  young  officer.  He  said, 
“What  future  do  I  have  in  personal  satisfaction?  Sure,  I'll  get  'j»'omoied,  and 
my  pay  will  steadily  increase,  but  I  am  a  platoon  leader,  and  1  cannot  do 
anything  without  my  company  commande.  telling  me  what  to  do.  ...  He  can¬ 
not  do  anything  unless  lus  superior  tells  him  what  to  do  ...  I  even  see  my 
battalion  commander  canalized  by  what  his  next  immediate  superior  tells  him 
to  do  or  tells  him  not  to  do.  The  battalion  commander  does  not  command  his 
own  battalion;  my  company  commander  does  not  command  his  own  company;, 

I  do  not  command  my  own  pi  '.toon.  I  am  getting  out."  And  he  did. 

Do  you  give  your  junior  corntnondors  o  foirly  froo  bond  In  tho  conduct  of  ihoh  missions  and  thoir  training? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

I  peroonally,  as  an  executive  officer,  try  to  see  to  it  that  the  staff  and 
the  battalion  commander  giv-'  the  company  command 'crs  as  free  a  hand  as  is 
within  my  capabilities  to  al  jw  f  ir.  Never  a  day  got  «  by  but  what  some  instarce 


of  taking  away  command  prerogative  from  a  company  <’<',iimanaer  is  attempted, 
and  very  often  actually  accomplished.  In  i-i./ijiifotion  wi  h  this,  mandatory 
charts  in  our  present  situation  (evc.i  at  platoon  level)  on  tiie  performance  of 
the  platoon  at  company  level,  and  the  f.ict  that  Joe  Blow  has  received  three 
hours  of  instruction  in  Character  Guidance,  are  stringently  demanded— even 
as  to  form,  and  where  they  will  be  placf.'  in  various  areas.  I'his,  to  me,  is  a 
veiled  statement  to  the  effect,  “Company  Corni.  .ider,  we  don't  trust  you;  we 
don't  think  you  know  how  to  train  a  company;  so  we  art  just  going  to  see  tliat 
your  company  is  trained  by  making  you  .  .  .  maintain  a  chart."  .  .  .  The  w.rit 
charts  I  have  ever  seen  were  the  charts  of  the  company  that  was  best  trained. 
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6.  Army  Training  Tatts,  Manauvarf,  and  Tactical  Evci<.isss 


What  it  yowr  {ronli  opinion  of  tho  proaint  Army  Troinlng  Toot*  for  Amwr— o.g.,  ATT  17-1  and  17*2?  Do 
you  conoldor  thorn  odoquoto  to  moot  your  noodt? 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany): 

I  feel  that  someone  in  the  Armor  School  shotuu  write  these.  Right  now, 
it  is  pretty  well  left  to  the  individual  units  to  apply  the  ATT  or  training  tests 
...  so  there's  a  difference  in  standards.  ...  I'd  like  to  see  a  new  standard 
test  prepared,  .  .  .  You’d  have  to  modify  (it)  every  year,  I  guess.  It  could  be 
along  the  general  lines  they  have  now,  except  you'd  probably  have  to  include 
more  atomic  play,  and  individual  and  unit  measures  for  protection  against 
atomic  play  (etc.) . 

.  . ,  Retraining  to  correct  deficiencies  is  difficult,  .  .  .  We  took  the  com¬ 
pany  teat  cn  one  day.  We  got  ci.  the  flat  cars  the  next  and  came  back  here 
from  Orafenv/oehr,  Now  how  in  the  world  can  we  retrain  to  correct  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  that  we  'discovered?  In  the  first  place,  the  best  place  to  do  tt  is  riglit 
there  whe.i  wc  made  the  mistake;  and  in  the  second  place,  we  haven't  the 
terrain  here  to  correct  them.  We  can  talk  about  them,  and  we  car.  teach 
classes  about  them,  but  we  can't  go  out  and  correct  them.  The  same  th'ng 
applies  to  battalion  tests. 

...  I  feel  the  ATT  should  prescriuc  platoon  tests,  and  it  should  be 
expanded  for  the  whole  Army  instead  of  each  unit  writing  its  own.  And— applied 
to  our  own  particular  case— we  should  be  required  to  give  a  platoon  test  only 
in  a  major  training  area,  where  platoon  leaders  can  function  and  wheie  tanks 
can  spread  out  as  much  as  is  needed. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

...  I  don't  think  the  Army  Training  Tests  are  completely  adequate,  nor 
do  I  have  any  solution.  ...  If  new  Army  Training  Programs  were  prepared 
...  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  gunnery  test.  ,  .• .  Possibly  Table  VI  woui  be 
fired  by  each  tank  crew  the  day  before  the  maneuvering  portion  of  the  tesv 
began,  and  likewise  Table  VI,  or  some  other  selected  table,  would  be  fired 
after  the  maneuvering  was  over— this,  of  course,  to  test  how  well  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  maintained  during  the  test. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

I  think  that  the  present  overemphasis  on  the  grades  attained  in  the  tests, 
as  far  as  they  are  reflected  on  Efficiency  Reports  and  OEl's  (Overall  Effi¬ 
ciency  Indexes)  of  the  persons  concerned,  have  a  very  definite  long-term 
disadvantage  to  the  Army. 

...  A  check  list  is  a  pretty  gcod  training  instrument,  provided  it  doesn't 
become  too  much  of  a  crutch,  and  it  atleast  assures  that  the  leaders  go  through 
all  of  the  things  that  are  felt  necessary  by  higher  headquarters.  ,  .  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  test  is  used  too  much  for  the  obtaining  of  a  number,  and 
too  little  for  training.  .  .  .  Our  previous  regimental  commander  had,  I  believe, 
the  proper  slant  on  it  when  he  said  he  looked  on  the  trairang  test  as  a  gradu¬ 
ation  exercise,  and  a  unit  that  did  not  go  through  it  sat'^futitorily  would  then 
go  in  training  some  more  and  take  it  again  .  .  .  and  he  did  not  look  with 
disfavor  on  a  unit  which  for  many  reasons  was  unable  to  pass  it  the  first  time, 
because  it  was  a  method  of  tiaining. 

.  .  .  The  thing  1  object  .o  is  that  the  higher  headquarters  which  has  taken 
away  my  troops,  and  which  will  not  send  them  back  until  the  test  is  on  and  !  is 
already  been  three  days  under  way,  is  the  same  headquarters  which  j'ust  s'tnt 
down  a  rather  threatening  warning  to  me  the  other  day  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  all  my  u:iit  did  not  obtain  a  Superior  rating.  Now  in  my  opinion  this  is  an 
asinine  approach  to  the  subject.  ...  I  can  qualify  the.n  all  Superior  on  paper— 
which  they  obviously  will  n' .  be.  because  the  people  nave  not  been  present  for 
the  training— or  I  can  be  none.st,  and  I’ve  already  be(*n  told  what  the  fate  is 
going  to  be  if  I  am  hrnest.  This,  then,  presents  me  with  a  very  difficult  situ¬ 
ation  to  solve.  So  I  think  the  problem  in  the  Army  Training  Tests  is  that  they 
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are  being  used  for  the  wrong  thing.  As  a  training  vehic]**^  diid  ao  a  testing 
vehicle  of  state  of  training*  they  are  fine.  Bvt  if  Uie  nuin’'er  obtained  on  them 
becomes  the  be-all  and  end-all  assessment  for  the  next  ton  years  of  that 
particular  officer's  ability  at  the  troop-leading  level*  then  I  think  we  undo 
most  of  the  good  that  the  tests  are  designed  to  bring  into  a  unit. 

Commander  SIERRA  (Germany): 

Well*  I  guess  I'm  a  bit  nasty*  but  I  would  liae  to  see  a  unit  tested  on 
unfamiliar  ground  and  with  an  unfamiliar  test*  because  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  way  a  combat  situation  is  resolved;  only  with  these  two  unknowns  being 
present*  can  we  give  a  valid  training  test.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  people  have  umpired 
other  training  teats  which  have  been  conducted  here  in  Seventh  Army*  and  we 
found  in  one  case*  for  example*  that  the  unit  umpired  had  rehearsed  four  times 
before  taking  {the  test  and]  naturally  they  showed  up  very  well,  I  don't  con¬ 
sider  that  this  is  any  valid  test  of  a  unit  or  anything  else. 

...  I  think  that  all  ATT's  should  be  conducted  with  these  unknowns.  I 
think  that*  except  for  these  features*  the  ATT  is  a  very  fine  tesv,  and  ...  a 
valid  indication  of  the  unit's  ability  to  conduct  actual  operations  in  spite  of 
the  exct.sslve  number  of  safety  precautions  [which]  would  not  be  present  in 
a  combat  situation. 

Oe  ye«  (eel  there  ere  lee  iMsy  er  set  eoeugh  lecdcel  exercises  and  sisseuesrs  te  edewstely  prsyet*  f**' 
unit  fsr  (Mure  cemhet? 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

I  feel*  for  the  first  time*  that  the  unit  I  am  presently  wit)'  has  had  the 
proper  number  of  practical  exercises  and  maneuvers— neither  .  o  much  nor 
too  little,  1  have  been  with  units  that  I  felt  had  too  little.  I  have  never  been 
with  a  unit  that  I  felt  had  too  much.  (My  wife  feels  differently.) 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

There  are  no  maneuvers  scheduled  to  train  this  untt  for  future  combot 
prior  to  the  time  it  arrives  in  the  European  theater*  and  this  is  criminal 
negligence  on  somebody's  part.  This  regiment  and  all  of  its  component  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  put  in  the  field  and  kept  in  the  <  Id  for  at  least  a  month  or 
six  weeks  snd  maneuvered  up  and  down  until  .  t  kinks  are  gotten  out  of 
the  system. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

.  .  .  Definitely*  too  few.  ...  I  am  not  permitted  the  people  to  go  on  a 
tactical  exercise.  Furthermore*  the  command-management  aspect  of  this 
situation*  the  attempt  to  apply  to  tactical  training*  standards  that  measure 
quantity  in  a  situation  where  quality  (should  be]  most  important*  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ills  that  has  crept  into  the  Army.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Within  this  particular  regimert*  the  impact  on  my  training  is  that 
not  one  of  my  tracked  vehicles  can  be  moved  tc  ,he  new  training  area.  This 
means  that  my  crews  must  train  on  someone  else's  vehicles*  and  the  vehicles 
on  which  they  will  go  tc  combat  will  never  have  been  used  in  this  type  of 
training.  Now*  there  are  two  disadvantages.  It  is  difficult  tc  .  .  .  build  up  the 
sense  of  .  .  .  proprietorship  which  is  so  necessary  if  a  driver  is  really  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  maintenan.-e  of  his  vehicle.  The  secondis  that  the  particular 
vehicles  which  we  would  have  to  do  with  (were  we  to  go  to  combat)  will  never 
have  been  shaken  down  by  field  training*  and  may  well  be  totally  Inadequa'  :  by 
virtue  of  deterioration  which  has  set  in  while  they  were  sitting  in  the  mo»cr 
pool  here  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

.  .  .  However*  I  am  sure  that  this  was  hailed  as  a  great  comptroUer 
decision*  because  it  saved  a  certain  number  of  tho -.sands  of  dollars  in  the 
transportation  of  tracked  .  ^uipment  from  the  pres  .-nt  post  to  the  maneuver 
area— just  as  I  have  already  been  told  that  the  reason  we  have  been  cut  down 
on  gasoline  is  because  we  can  save  a  certain  amount  of  pennies  per  mile  in 
movingthe  unit  .  .  .  bytransferringthetrainingaruato  a  much  less  satisiactory 
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one  much  nearer  where  we  are.  The  dollars  and  cents  -ve  xose  in  the 
training  of  drivers  who  are  going  to  handle  hundred?  of  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  are  never  shown  in  this  sort  of  tieasurement. 

Commander  SIERRA  (Germany)* 

.  .  .  Any  administrative  systems  ot  req-uirements  that  interpose  unreality 
in  a  maneuver  or  tactical  exercise  reduc*  I--'  v'.ue.  . ,,  .  And  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  many  more  tactical  exercises,  ii  there  were  enough  areas, 
and  if  there  we.'e  not  so  many  safety  and  maneuver-damage  type  administra¬ 
tive  requirements  imposed  on  the  unit. 

Do  you  hove  any  fochnlqvts  fer  qualliy-conlrolltng  tho  trolnlni  profieitnc)  of  porionnol  In  your  unit? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States); 

We  have  taken  it  unto  ourselves  to  somewhat  modify  the  Army  format  for 
standard  leason  plans.  It  stands  in  need  of  modification  Army  wide.  .  .  .  What 
we  have  dona  i-  add  to  the  front  of  each  lesson  plan  what  might  be  termed  a 
control  sl;ec  * .  i  his  ...  is  given  to  the  man  (the  officer  or  sergea.nt)  who  is 
going  to  present  a  given  period  of  instruction.  <  .  It  spells  out  the  number  of 
people  that  he  may  (have)  in  his  class  .  .  the  scope  that  it  is  desired  that  ne 

cover  .  .  .  who  is  available  to  senre  as  assistant  instructor  personnel  .  .  . 
what  training  aids  are  available.  .- .  . 

.  .  .  The  (control]  sheet  .  .  .  includes  a  section  for  rehearsal  and  critique 
of  this  class  that  is  scheduled,  and  concludes  with  a  signature  block  for  the 
company  commander  that  indicates  ...  he  is  now  ready  to  let  this  project  roll. 

.  .  .  We  receive  a  great  many  inspections  from  our  local  Post  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Regimental  Headquarters,  and  ...  I’m  not  too  sure  but  wh;  ..''esc  things 
are  more  harassment  than  anything  else.  ...  By  and  large,  our  quality-control 
of  training  is  accomplished  through  this  check  sheet  that  we  use,  and  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  certainly  by  my  own  inspections  and  being  all  over  the  pl.-ec  at 
all  times. 

Do  you  think  that  tho  ptottnt  Army  Trelnlng  Tests  should  moruly  train,  should  moroly  oreluoto,  or  kotk? 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany): 

They  should  do  both,  especially  here.  We  get  those  training  areas  little 
enough.  We’ve  got  to  learn  something  while  we’re  there.  Usually,  it’s  been 
my  experience— in  every  battalion  test  I’ve  been  through  so  far— that  the  bat¬ 
talion  starts  off  poorly  in  the  first  day  and  a  half,  but  they  always  end  up 
(well]  because  they’ve  learned  as  they  go  along;  they  get  used  to  beh.g  m  the 
field.  A  test  is  a  traimr.g  vehicle  *o  me,  as  well  as  testing  to  see  if  the  unit’s 
any  good  or  not,and  sometimes  it  may  not  be  valid  forthis— for  tes.ing.that  is. 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

.  .  .  You  can’t  separate  the  two.  Hov-'ver,  I  feel  that  the  greatest  value 
that  you  get  out  of  them  is  the  training.  I  don’t  think  that  the  granting  of  a 
score  such  as  89.3  has  too  much  meaning.  Either  you  can  or  you  can’t  perform 
your  combat  mission.  .  .  .  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  board  of  seraor  officers 
observe  an  ATT  and  evaluate  it.  .  .  .  “This  unit  is  capable  of  doing  its  jo'o,  is 
very  capable,  or  is  incapable  "  In  other  words,  cut  it  into  three  categories, 
two  above  the  satisfactory  line,  and  one  below. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

ATT’s  should  be  a  combination  of  training  a.nd  evaluating.  They  an 
vehicles  of  training,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  training  end  of  it,  I  feel,  should 
be  stressed  more  .  .;and  evaluation  underplayed.  Our  misiiion  is  combat 
readiness,  and  is  not  a  competition  of  numbers  between  umts,'  .  .  For  a  com¬ 
petition  to  be  valid,  the  cop' ,  ititors  should  be  grade  J  by  the  same  personnel 
because  many  of  the  po>r..y  in  the  ATT  are  simply  objective.  The  magnitude 
of  testing  battalions,  and  even  companies,  is  of  sue  proportions  .,  .  >  thai  the 
same  umpire.®  can  [not]  tost  all  battalions  of  even  a  single  division.  .  .- , 
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7.  Mobilization  Troininq 


At  the  prttMit  tlim,  mongr  unit!  or*  foretd  to  troln  thoir  p*rsonn*l  both  for  noncombol  ond  combat  dull**. 

Do  you  fool  ihio  i«  wIm?  If  not,  which  do  you  think  (hould  rocolv*  proeodonco? 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

At  the  moment,  I  am  being  forced  to  utilize  large  numbers  of  my  person¬ 
nel  in  none  imbat  type  (just  duty-soldier)  duties  that  have  no  relationship  to 
their  combat  MOS.  I  feel  that  the  Army  must  decide  which  units  it  wishes  to 
be  combat  ready,  .  .  The  attempt  to  do  both  things  at  once  [may  have]  resulted 

in  our  fooling  ourselves.  ...  It  is  quite  obvious  to  the  people  on  the  unit  level 
that  the  units  (of  this  type  that  I  am  in)  are  ,  .  .  inadequately  prepared  to  meet 
any  combat  responsibilities  >.hat  might  be  forced  upon  them.  .  .  . 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany); 

Well,  as  I  said  before  on  this  training  business,  we  are  cut  up  with  these 
one-hout  ""bjecrs  requiring  repetition  week  by  week,  month  by  mout.i,  and 
I  am  higlily  skeptical  abcut  their  value  to  us.  I  think  that  the  Chcriicter  Guid¬ 
ance,  TlE,  and  so  on— things  of  that  na'.ure— should  be  done  as  we  feel  that 
they  are  needed.  .  .  ,  If  you  actually  took  all  the  directives  that  are  sene  down, 
and  went  over  them  very  carefully,  as  they  pertain  to  the  platoon  and  battal¬ 
ion,  and  read  the  fine  print  on  how  often  they  should  be  done,  etc.,  we'd  find 
the  entire  week  would  be  taken  up  by  these  things  and  we’d  have  no  time  to  do 
much  else,  ,  .  .; 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

We  are  not  bothered  too  much  by  noncombat  duties  as  far  as  t.’aining 
goes.  What  bothers  me  is  the  amount  of  personnel  that  I  have  *0  provide  for 
post,  camp,  and  station  duties  [and]  the  various  athletic,  teams— fooii all, 
soccer,  boxing,  and  the  like.  .  ,  .,  We  have  to  support  the  activities  which  they 
require;  and[the  personnel]  come  from  combat  troops.  Many  of  my  officers 
have  said  that  it  would  be  desirable  and  we’d  be  better  off,  if  we  came  to  the 
theater  without  our  dependents  and  stayed  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Then 
while  we  were  here,  we  could  spend  95  per  cent  of  our  time  actually  in  the 
field  or  on  duties  related  to  our  main  mission,  and  not  be  losing  personnel  to 
the  dependents'  dispensary,  the  school  guide,  and  many  other  things  that  have 
no  relation  to  our  TOE . 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany): 

Character  Guidance,  TIE,  civilian  schooling,  etc.,  are  subjects  which  the 
field  leader  'n  general  feels  detract  from  his  ability  to  train  his  ur't  as 
quickly  snd  as  well  as  he  would  like.  On  the  contrary,  a  subject  along  the 
same  lines,  the  Company  Commander’s  'iour  is  ...  .  universally  accepted  as 
a  subject  which  should  be  included  in  all  schedules  at  least  weekly.  Having 
to  account  for  each  and  every  man  having  been  to  Ch.'.racter  Guidance  and 
TIE,  even  to  s  greater  extent  than  the  requirement  for  them  to  be  at  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  more  closely  involves  their  combat  readiness,  is  a  fact  that  is 
resented  by  many  commanders— the  overemphasis  and  the  oversupervision 
of  these  comparatively  unimportant  subjects,  when  speaking  in  terms  of 
combat  leadiness.; 


Whot  do  you  think  would  bo  Arnor’s  biggosl  Iroining  probitm*  ifoll-outmobilizotion  worodoclorod  tomorrow? 

Commander  MIKE  (Germany): 

I  think  Armor’s  bigge  training  problem  woul  .•  be  maintenance— vei  y. 
very  deiimtely— because  maintenanc.'  is  something  that  we  gloss  over.  .;  .;  in 
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World  War  II  .  .  .  the  entire  company— to  include  the  officers— r"!  Cii  fatigues 
and  went  to  the  motor  park  and  spent  the  morning  *hs.  e,  .  ,  ;  Our  crewmen 
out  here  are  darned  good,  and  they've  got  a  better  tank,  but  1  don't  think  they 
know  as  much  about  it  as  we  did  before.  .  , 

.  .  .  Maintenance  procedures  are  much  too  complicated,  k  man  h-'s  to  be 
a  Philadelphia  bookkeeper  nowadays  to  get  out  and  perform  simple  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  forms,  and  the  maintenance  rot,  •'  or  :  such  as  that,  are  simply 
tremendous.  .  ,  .  I  can’t  see  why  il  should  be  that  oiificult. 

Commander  FOXTROT  (Germany); 

...  I  feel  it  would  be  lack  of  equipment.  .  .  .  There  is  no  training  aid  that 
is  a  substitute  for  the  article  itself.  Recently  we  were  exposed  to  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  concept  of  needing  a  trainer,  and  two  tank  trainers  were  more  or  less 
forced  down  our  throats.  These  tank  trainers  were  located  within  100  yards 
of  a  tank  park  that  had  72  tanks  in  it.  This  seems  to  me  to  ba  carrying 
mock-'ins  and  training  devices  to  the  ridiculous.  In  answer,  though,  to  this 
Question- 1  feel  a  lack  of  equipment  on  which  to  train  personnel  wo’ild  be  the 
biggest  problem,  and  I  do  not  feel,  from  what  I  know  of  procurement,  that  it 
would  be  'c-lit'ied  at  too  quick  a  rate. 

Commander  DELTA  (Uiiited  States): 

.  .  .  Our  biggest  training  problem  would  probably  come  about  as  a  rcenlt 
of  assignment  to  the  Army  of  the  lowast  strata  of  enlisted  personnel,  the 
cream  going  off  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

....  I  think  the  next  problem  is  the  fact  that  both  in  the  civil  defense  and 
in  the  battle  training,  we  are  totally  unprepared  in  thinking  to  start  operating 
on  the  nuclear  battlefield.  .  .  .  Our  equipment  has  disadvantages  that  have  got 
to  be  overcome  before  we  are  ready.  We  don't  have  the  radiolo^^ '"'■1  instru¬ 
ments,  and  we  wouldn't  know  how  to  use  them  at  the  present  Um.  :f  we  did 
have  them.  Above  all,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  process  such  infor.nation 
as  they  will  give  us.  So  I  think  that  will  prove  to  be  a  fantnsticaUy  bis  train¬ 
ing  problem.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  are  going  to  find  the  time  lag,  between 
mobilization  and  the  time  we  can  go  overseas  .-  .•  .  used  to  give  the  ,trmy  h 
new  family  of  equipment  (if  our  arsenals  are  not  bombed  to  oblivion);  and 
we’ll  find  then  that  we  have  all  manner  of  new  devices,  just  as  we  found  when 
World  War  II  started,  that  we  have  got  to  learn  how  to  train  on. 
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8.  N«w  E(|uipm«nt,  Mottrial,  and 


Art  you  tnlirtly  aotitfiod  with  iht  prttoKt  femil/  of  tonics  wo  now  hovt?  If  not,  in  whot  woys  do  you  think 
thoy  should  bo  modifiod  or  Improvod? 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany); 

...  I  doubt  that  we  could  support  the  tlu.  in  combat  because  of  the 
fuel  requirenents.  ...  As  far  as  the  range  finder  goes  ...  we  don't  have 
time  to  train  with  it.  I  don't  know  what  value  it  would  be  after  we  had  trac  ed 
with  it.  ...  I  think  we  need  a  tank  that  we  can  communicate  from,  that  will 
take  us  cross-country,  and  that  will  snoot— and  strip  out  all  the  gadgets  and 
added  attractions  that  we  have  today. 

Commander  CHARLIE  (Germany); 

...  I  think  it's  a  darn  good  tank.  [I  do]  seriously  object  to  this  range 
fir.uer.  .  .  .  The  tank  [ij  a  liitle)  too  cluttered  inside,  and  it's  due  to  such 
things  as  *he  range  finder. 

Commordo'  \LFA  (United  States); 

I  am  most  unhappy  with  the  present  family  of  tanks.  I  think  they  are  away 
too  heavy,  they  take  far  too  much  fuel,  and  they  are  away  too  complicated. 
Furthermore,  they  have  not  been  human- engineered  to  the  bodies  that  nave  to 
stay  inside  them.  .  .  .  They  need  to  be  simplified.  We  have  gone  overboard  on 
gadgets.  We  have  tried  to  create  a  vehicle  that  can  do  everything  that  ever 
may  be  demanded  of  it  .  .  .  and  I  think  therefore  we  have  placed  an  almost 
impossible  training  problem  on  the  units. 

...  1  think  there  is  gieat  danger  in  giving  a  commander  ^oo  many  things 
to  do  with  equipment  on  a  battlefield.  He  really  should  be  aln-  3t  unequipped 
with  things  to  fire,  if  he  is  going  to  adequately  run  his  unit.  Fommel  .  .  , 
used  to  ride  along  the  battlefield  ir  a  very  peculiar  type  of  command  vehicle 
that  definitely  kept  him  out  of  the  problem  of  firing  individual  weapons  and 
running  individual  tanks.  One  great  evil  has  crept  into  the  Arn.v  from  the 
latter  days  in  Korea,  when  only  platoon  and  company  actions  were  possiole 
[and]  officers  up  through  the  rank  of  Army  commander  .  .  .  were  down  actually 
running  operations  at  this  level.  We  continue  this  type  of  trend  by  forcing  the 
unit  commander  into  individual  action,  when  he  actually  should  be  concerned 
with  unit  action.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now,  with  respect  to  the  range  finder,  and  the  other  things  we  have 
in  the  tank,  I  think  the  range  finder  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  equipment.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the  training  desired 
or  whether— particularly  in  view  of  mobilization  training— we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  this  type  of  luxurj'  on  a  vehicle. 

.  .  .  Definitely,  something  must  be  done  about  fuel  consumption.  (The 
tank]  is  far,  far  too  heavy.  .  .  .  The  shape  of  the  front  of  the  hull  on  the  M48 
is  something  that  the  Russians  had  on  the  JS3  Shuska  type  way  back  in  1945, 
and  it  takes  us  almost  ten  years  ...  to  catch  up  with  them.  Something  must 
be  done  to  lessen  the  lag  in  the  development  of  our  equipment..  .  .  .  We  are 
trying  to  make  it  ...  do  far,  far  too  much.  The  resjU  is  that  we  are  making 
it  far  too  expensive,  far  too  difficult  to  operate,  far  too  oifficult  to  maintain, 
and  we  are  also  imposing  impossible  demands  upon  the  logistical  system  in 
the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  v  'hides. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States) 

No,  I'm  not  satisfied.  .  .  ,  The  equipment  does  not  have  the  mechanical 
reliability  that  v/c  ask  of  it.  Part  of  this  is  ,  ., .  the  fault  of  oui  opeiator 
personnel,  who  have  not  been  given  the  kind  of  training  that  permits  then  to 
use  this  equipment  [with]  adequate  freedom  from  breakd''A'n. 

Commander  LIMA  (Unit'  States).' 

I  ,im  definitely  no*  satisfied  v.”‘*h  .  .  .  either  '."e  M48A1  or  the  r.I43  '\2, 
and  I  think  .  .  .  they  should  be  simplified,  first  and  foremost.  I  think  they 
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should  take  away  the  range  finder;  tney  should  take  away  the  o**  .sent  caliber 
.50  mount,  and  put  the  .50  out  where  it  belongs,  maKe  [the  tank]  about 
one  fifth  as  heavy  as  it  now  is,  and  power  it  so  it  will  run  '  fith  the  one-fifth 
weight  it  has,  and  give  it  a  better  gun.  1  don't  think  there's  any  comparison 
with  the  new  JS3  the  Russians  have.  We  are  outgunned,  we  are  outru..,  and 
we  are  out-armored.  .  .  .  We're  in  poor  shape,  and  it's  high  time  we  did 
something  about  it  and  got  .  .  .  Ordnance  to  .  '  'mething  about  develop¬ 

ing  the  tank. 

Do  yow  think  the  piosont  tanks  art  ovtr*  or  sndor^nphosittng  tho  vortoustochnicsl  and  mockonlcol  oids? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

1  sometimes  wonder  if<-in  case  of  sudden  war— our  country,  with  the 
mechanical  features  we  have  on  our  tanks,  would  have  the  time  to  train  a  tank 
crewm->n  sufficiently  co  thst  he  tould  fight  out  of  an  M48  tank.  Maybe  it  would 
be  better  to  design  a  very  high  velocity  projectile,  rip  out  all  our  fine  fire 
control  equipitierS  put  in  a  plain  sight,  and  replace  tubes  more  frequently. 

Commander  r'OXTROT  (Germany): 

.  .  .  what  good  is  it  to  have  a  very  fine  piece  of  machinery,  if  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  using  it  is  not  there?  .  .  .  The  whole  thing  is  getting  too  ccmplic..:i:d. 

.  .  .  Each  one  of  these  various  things  (the  men]  can  do  well— singly.  They  can 
operate  the  range  finder;  they  can  fire  the  .90;  they  can  operate  the  cupola; 
they  can  operate  the  main  turret;  they  can  operate  the  radios;  but  they  cannot 
do  all  four  or  five  or  six  of  these  things  at  one  time. 

Commander  HOTEL  (Germany): 

Definitely,  the  tanka  are  too  complicated. ...  In  the  field  ar.'  in  combat, 

I  would  use  the  range  finder  in  defensive  situations  to  range  out  the  defensive 
fires,  and  that's  how  it's  used  now  In  our  unit.  I  know,  from  reading  the 
manual,  that  you  can't  fire  accurately  with  the  range  fi.u^er.  Even  a-',  the 
Seventh  Army  still  teaches  it  . .  .  and  Heaven  knows  that  if  you  have  to  go  into 
combat  you're  not  going  to  have  time  to  train  people  to  use  it. .  . .  The 
Germans  have  got  a  portable  range  finder  in  each  tank  platoon,  and  ilicy  cai. 
set  it  up  on  a  tripod  for  the  unit  to  range  with,  and  this  would  be  adequate  for 
what  we  use  the  range  finder  for. 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

.  .  .  For  the  most  part,  this  complexity  is  in  our  equipment  because  the 
users— us— have  asked  that  this  equipment  perform  certain  functions  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways-  This  puts  the  developing  agency  in  the  position  of  having  to  provide 
for  the  performance  of  that  function. ...  1  do  think  that  we  need  in  our  Army 
at  least  one  tank  that  is  strictly  strapped  down  to  a  simple  model,  almost  [a] 
83if-propelled  gun.  ...  I  think,  however,  that  the  requirement  for  adequate 
logistical  vehicles,  improved  logistical  vehicles,  is  even  greater  at  the  present 
time  than  the  requirement  for  improved  combat  vehicles.  They  lack  the 
mobility;  they  lack  the  dependability,  durability,  and  fireabllity;  and  the 
logistical  tools  we  now  have  are  extravagantly  wasteful  of  both  manpower 
and  fuel.  .  .  . 

Do  you  fool  that  our  piosont  oimor  locticol  coocopls  oro  odoqwolo  to  Moot  tko  prosoet  strosptk  of 
tko  oggrossor? 

Commander  JULIETT  (Germany); 

I  think  that  our  present  tank  and  platoon  tests  are  good.  ...  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  USSR  in  materiel 
and  manpower;  I  can'.t  help  f'  cling,  though,  that  the  VSSR  is  confronted  w)th 
many  of  the  same  productiun  a..d  training  problenir  that  we  have.  ...  We 
have  the  defensive  ability— which  is  good.  However,  .uc  trained  individuals  or 
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the  trained  units  in  the  face  of  odds  can  certainlv  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  offensively,  too.  I  think  that  the  platoon  lhat  is  tops  on  the  delay  and 
fallback  is  all  right;  it  certainly  does  ensure  their  ability  to  maneuver  when 
attacked,  and  perhaps  come  back  at.d  fight  another  day.  Neverthe'ess,  [  we 
must)  understand  that  we  will  have  to  seize  the  opportunities  to  attack  as 
they  appear.  .  .  . 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

I  think  that  definitely  our  present  armor  tactical  concepts  are  inadeqxrPc 
to  meet  the  present  strength  of  the  aggressor.  ...  I  don't  think  yet  thei'e  is 
an  understanding  of  the  aggressor's  armor  tactics,  or  what  the  aggressor 
plans  to  do  with  this  armor,  or  what  our  people  arc*  going  to  do  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  large,  large  numbers  of  aggressor  armor  on  the  battlefield.  Some 
of  the  German  experiences  are  worth  reading  on  this  account.  .  . 

Couimander  DELVA  {United  States):- 

...  We  teach  them  we  won't  fight  superior  odds  head  on,  Lhat  we'll  first 
lure  them  i''ta  killing  areas.  .  .  .  The  enemy  may  blunder  into  these  killing 
are  aa  ■•iccidentally,  but  our  ability  ...  to  seduce  him  into  them  Is  certainly  a 
questionable  capability  on  our  part.  I  ^eel  that  in  this  era  of  nuclear  weaT'-'<ns 
thatwlll  be  used  in  ground  support  (we)  must  have  the  speed  and  the  flexibility 
of  shifting  (our)  fires  so  as  to  be  able  to  hit  the  enemy  where  you  find  him.  .  .  . 

...  I  think  that  Armor  is  playing  a  game  ver'  much  like  the  ostrich. 
It's  extolling  the  fact  that  the  thickness  of  its  steel  skin  makes  it  uniquely 
qualified  for  operations  in  a  radiological  situation.  .  .  ,  There  is  no  armor 
formation  (to  my  knowledge)  that  can  operate  effectively,  certainly  not  for 
any  length  of  time,  without  also  relying  upon  wheeled  vehicl  «  fevery  one  cf 
which  now  in  the  system  is  a  thin-skinned  vehicle). 

...  We  have  not  set  up  an  adequate  system  for  alternate  conf.m'ind  posts. 
This  must  be  done.  We  have  not  trained  or  set  up  adequate  syatems  for  the 
processing  of  CBR  information.  I  think  that  Armor  is  being  populated, 
offlcer-wi8e,more  and  more  by  recent  jolnees  from  Infantry.  I  find  ti.'»t  they 
are  changing  the  magnificent  armor  doctrine  or  armor  thinking  that  we  devel¬ 
oped  during  World  War  11  of  a  headquarters-in-the-saddle  type  of  operation. 
...  We  are  slowing  it  down  to  a  snail's  pace.  .  .  .  We've  got  to  get  this  spirit 
of  mobility,  fast  action,  speed  back  in  the  minds  of  our  commanders,  and  get 
out  there  and  learn  how  to  whip  this  type  unit  around  a  battlefield. 

Are  you  giving,  or  hove  yeu  given,  eny  epeeific  field  training  on  hew  to  meet  end  cepe  with  e  pestible 
eggresser  atlech?  Oe  you  feel  yeur  intelligence  infemietlen  obout  the  eggresior  is  sufficient  to  meet 
your  needs? 

Commander  GOeF  (Germany):- 

We  are  giving  specific  training  on  how  to  meet  and  cope  with  possible 
aggressor  attacks,  I  do  feel,  however,  that  there’s  one  area  we  should  have 
more  information  on, and  that's  the  intelligence  end  of  it:-  present  aggressor's 
strength,  his  equipment,  his  disposition  and  tactics.  ,  .  . 

Interviewer:  Do  you  feel  that  the  members  of  your  organization  are  com¬ 
petent  to  recognize  at  a  glance  the  various  types  of  aggressor  armor? 

Commander  GOLF:  Yes,  I  feel  that  they  are.  We  have  done  that  through 
model'j,  through  posters,,  and  training  films.  I  feel  that  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  enemy  armor. 

Interviewer:-  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  -rgan- 
ization  and  method  of  employment  of  any  future  aggressor? 

Commander  GOLF:-  I  feel  that  I  personally  am  quite  well  informed  as  to 
the  aggressor's  organization  and  hU  tactics.  However  ...  I  feel  that  [such 
information)  should  flo"  down  to  us,  with  everybody  making  a  special  point  of 
trying  to  stay  abreas.  of  i  ,  .  .  .  Some  individ-ial  might  not  think  of  it,  and 
consequently  his  unit  could  be  hurt,  just  beri"-sc  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
current  rggressor  doctrine,  equipment,  and  lac'ics. 
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Commander  JULIETT  (Germany):- 

Yes,  I  believe  we  have.  We  have  emphasized  here  ,  ,  such  things  as 
camounage,  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  discovered  before  we  have  to  move, 
that  we  operate  with  the  idea  of  delivering  a  counterattack  or  attack,  and  to 
move  in  an  aggressive  manner.  .  .  .  We  do  «  considerable  amount  of  txaining 
on  the  employment  of  ambush.  .  .  . 

Interviewer:;  Do  you  give  anytraining  onhow  to  beat  off  superior  numbers’ 

Commander  JULIETT^  Yes,  we  definitely  do.  This  is  a  primary  trainir," 
factor  which  has  been  b  ght  up  by  the  Assistant  Division  Commander,  spe  ■ 

cifically  .  .  .  that  the  ,f,  perhaps,  being  able  to  inflict  maximum  loss  in 

the  well-executed  delaying  type  operation  might  well  be  the  initial  phase  of 
wartime  engagement. 

Interviewer:-  Do  you  include  any  training  involving  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons’ 

Commander  JULIETT f  Tes,  we  do.  We  have  the  units  of  the  Pentomic 
Division  in  any  atomic  play,  and  this  has  figured  very  heavily  in  out  tactical 
training.  .  .  vVe  are  very  definitely  well  indoctrinated  on  that. 


Whot  do  you  feel  It  yew  unit's  prlmery  weoknett  In  the  oree  of  tactics? 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany):; 

Our  biggest  weakness  in  tactics  would  perhaps  be  in  night  operations. 

,  .  .  We  do  operate  effectively  at  night  .  .  .  but  the  men,  I  feel,  don’t  have  the 
confidence  they  should  have  in  their  ability  to  fight  at  night.  And  the  only  way 
you  can  acquire  that,  of  course,  is  to  train  and  train  and  train  i '  n<ght  until 
you  are  certain  you  can  fight  as  efficiently  at  night  as  you  can  du  the  day¬ 
light  hours.  They  should  all  realize  that  the  darkness  is  their  friend,  and  not 
their  foe,  and  be  confident  of  that. 

Are  there  eny  perllculer  er  peculiar  preblems  relating  to  cenununlcotlens  er  cemmenrl  end  centre!  t^i.lch 
yeu  feel  cell  far  eemmand  ectlen  er  research,  er  hath? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States) ' 

...  We  have  these  [problems]  in  large  measure.  At  the  present  time, 
the  conventional  way  of  setting  up  an  armor  battalion  headquarters  in  the 
field— when  the  armor  ba:talion  has  .  .  .  the  M59  personnel  carrier— is  to  back 
at  least  two  MSS's  back  to  back,  separate  them  by  whatever  distance  might  be 
required,  connect  them  with  cables  or  rope,  and  string  a  tarp  over  the  top. 
Then  we  move  all  the  guts  out  of  the  command  post  out  into  this  unarmored, 
ranvas-covered  area  in  between,  and  attempt  our  operations  from  it. 

...  We  have  got  to  have  a  command  vehicle  where  all  comrnand  f  .nctions 
that  pertain  to  the  internal  functioning  within  the  CP  are  carried  out  entirely 
within  this  vehicle.  This  vehicle  has  go.  to  have  bullt-.ns;  it's  got  to  have 
places  to  put  things;  it's  got  to  have  adequate  communication.  .  .  .  We'll  be 
still  further  Handicapped  vhen  we  get  the  new  lig.ht  carriers.  ...  It  should  nut 
be  necessary  upon  moving  into  an  area  that  anything  be  dismounteu  from  the 
vehicle  and  put  outside.  Command  operations  should  take  place  from  within 
that  vehicle:  in  the  event  she  lfire  falls  in  this  area,  the  only  thing  you  have  to 
do  is  drive  away.  .  .  .  This  vehicle  (should)  be  tracked  for  the  sake  of  mobil¬ 
ity  [and]  also  amphibious,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  able  to  cross  interi''r 
water  obstacles. 

...  I  feel  that  if  we  can  perfect  this  CP— and  its  tactical  operations  in 
the  field— if’  almost  the  equivalent  of  providing  another  company  or  two  to 
the  battalion.  The  same  thing  needs  to  be  done  at  the  regiment,  because  if 
confusion  reigns  there,  cer»  nly  the  accomplishmer  s  of  tne  tactical  elerrents 
cannot  be  high.  I  think  fiat  .  .  .  the  inability  of  the  Germans  during  World 
War  II  to  move  their  command  posts  and  keep  coi’i.  zar.t  of  the  situation,  is 
one  of  the  .  .  .  means  by  which  we  were  able  to  wip.;  them  out  as  enemies. 
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.  .  .  The  same  thing  is  going  to  happen  to  us  upon  the  battlefield, 

unless  we  knuckle  down  and  do  something  ahnct  <■.. 

Commander  ALFA  (United  States): 

.  .  .  Every  unit  with  which  !  am  acquainted  is  inadequately  prepared  to 
meet  the  problem  of  aggressor  jamming.  Aggressor  has  a  great  deai  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  jamming  of  communication."  <>r.d  !  t1  ink  we  are  being  trained  to 
a  tremendous  overreliance  on  our  signal  comn;.  .icatlons,  which  are  greatly 
susceptible  to  jamming.  . .  . 

,  .  .  (Also  the]  over-supervision  that  crept  upon  us  is  also  presem  n 
this,  because  the  army  of  the  future  is  going  to  call  for  an  officer  who  is 
capable  of  .  .  .  commanding  communications  which  are  very  amenable  to  over- 
supervision  and  detailed  directions  from  several  echelons  above  him  .  .  .  who 
must  be  psychologically  able  to  live  in  this  atmosphere  (and  yet]  is  supposed, 
on  the  atomic  battlefield— when  suddenly  all  communications  are  knocked  out— 
to  have  wild  initiative.  ...  If  he's  the  kind  of  officer  who  has  the  kind  of 
initiative  that  we  want  on  the  atomic  battlefield,  he  lu  going  to  chafe  under  the 
restrictions  of  over- supervision  that  are  made  possible  by  our  present 
commu*'.i.rtTions.  .  .  .  And  likewise,  the  officer  who  can  live  under  .he  over¬ 
supervision  ...  is  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  frozen  into  immobility  when  the 
communications  fail.  .  .  . 

It  then  ssytklsf  Is  ihs  way  e(  tratslsf  litsfslwre,  Italslni  aids  sr  dsvlcet,  which  you  feel  is  grsstly 
aseded  hy  the  Meld  wilts? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States); 

Tr  aining  literature,  I  think,  is  very,  very  good  at  the  pr.  '  it  time.  .  .  . 
The  main  thing  we  need  to  do  is  show  our  people  how  to  use  tht  inJexes.  .  .  . 

I  find  that  almost  all  of  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  that  come 
to  my  organization  don't  know  how  to  enter  the  Army  family  of  literature; 
they  don't  know  what  the  index  is.  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  should  coase  to 
be  a  DA  Pamphlet  and  should  be  called  'Index  to  <  rmy  Literature." 

So  far  as  training  aids  and  devices  are  concerned,  I  feel  that  we  are 
missing  the  boat.  I  think  that  we  should  have  certain  training  aids  that  are 
fun  to  use  ...  I  think  it  is  within  our  capabilities,  and  reasonably  economi¬ 
cally  so,  to  provide  some  sort  of  tank  turret  trainer  in  armor  company  day 
rooms.  A  man  needs  to  learn  this  tank  turret  manipulation  even  as  a  man 
needs  to  learn  to  play  the  violin.  It  takes  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hours  of 
practice  to  really  get  it  down  to  a  fine  point.  I  think  we’d  be  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  free  training  time  we  could  pick  up  if  we  would  provide  devices  of 
this  type— almost  penny  arcade  machines,  if  you  will— in  our  day  rooms. 


Wiat  Is  yew  U||S*'  epefStleMl  difHc»lty  is  succtssfsily  cwsylstlsg  s  tscllcsl  kwcIss  or  any  type  of 
tsctlcsl  Ireisisf? 

Commander  CHARLIE  (Germany): 

.  .  .  Maintenance— not  so  much  at  the  present  time;  we  are  so  far  from  a 
training  area,  and  the  battalion  commander  has  so  many  prerogatives  that  he 
is  not  permitted  to  exercise  .  . .  that  we  can  therefore  allow  sufficient  time 
for  maintenance  over  here.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tank  Gunnery— our  problem  [is  that]  we  cannot  execute  or  conduct 
any  ts'  k  gunnery  in  this  location.  We  must  go  to  a  major  training  area.  This 
.50 -caliber  stuff  has  helped  an  awful  lot,  but  it's  not  the  real  McCoy.  We 
have  to  go  out  and  fire  these  big  guns  occasionally.  I  don’t  know  when  we  will 
be  able  to  fire  them  again.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Range  space— once  again  we  need  room.  I  don’t  see  how  we’re  evei 
going  to  do  it  over  here-  .iou»h.  As  a  matter  of  'act,  I  look  for  the  day  when 
we  Will  have  considerably  less  than  we  have  at  th.'  present  time.  .  ,  .  It  would 
be  awfully  nice  if  somebody  would  develop  some  eort  of  a  device  that  would 
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a^roximmte  90-mm  gunnery  ...  sonacthing  along  ^rliltery  puffboard  type 
operations  of  our  old  burst-on-target  situation  that  ore  bad  btsck  in  the  States. 

.  .  .  Tactical  training  areas— there’s  the  same  situation  there.  We  are 
probably  far  more  fortunate  than  some  units  in  that  we  can  at  least  ge*  out  and 
exercise  one  and  possibly  two  companies,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
with  what  we  have. 

. . .  Personnel— for  Heaven’s  sake,  will  someixidy,  some  place,  begin  to 
realize  that  we  cannot  have  people  in  a  combat  organization  «ho  cannot  get 
out  in  the  Held  with  that  organization  and  operate  with  the  organization! 

VHh  isgarf  is  silhsr  trsisisi  sr  setsal  field  spufllsas,  ds  yes  Use  mty  dfifiodfiss  sr  piaklsaH  i*  mtf 

SMS  sol  pfvWsssljf  SMSlIsasd? 

Commander  DELTA  (United  States): 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  field  of  maintenance,  which  I  think  the  Army 
is  deaf-mute  or^  We  are  attempting  to  solve  our  maintenance  prob.'ems  by 
establishiii.''  s^iecial  course  in  preventive  maintenance,  to  which  v-«  'viU 
send  senior  armor  officers,  that  is,  licuteiiaiit  colonels  and  colontls.  The 
goal  is  apparently  to  impress  such  personnel  with  the  importance  of  main¬ 
tenance.  There  are  few  of  us,  who  have  had  occasion  to  operate  unit  i..  ilie 
field,  who  have  not  immediately  become  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
maintenance  as  we  have  seen  more  and  more  of  our  command  falling  by  the 
wayside.  .  .  .  What  we  need  to  do  is  teach  junior  officers  how  to  do  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  is  my  personal  recomc  endation  that  every  second  lieutenant  who 
is  to  be  assign,.  .  ^  Armor  for  two  years  or  more  go  to  a  school,  the  Armor 
School,  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  vehicular  and  automotive  .u  weapons 
maintenance  that  would  last  not  less  than  100  days.  ...  1  can  se,.  vtry  little 
use  in  my  tank  platoon  leaders’  receiving  such  splendid  training  op  how  to 
jump  out  of  an  airplane,  or  how  to  be  rangers,  when  they  don’t  know  whether 
you  pour  water,  oil,  or  gasoline  in  a  particular  rheostat  on  a  tank. 

Commander  GOLF  (Germany): 

...  I  feel  that  a  unit  with  a  combat  mission  such  as  ours  should  be  kept 
at  100  per  cent  strength  at  all  times.  .  . .  This  unit  has  a  great  many  person¬ 
nel  commitments,  and  thus  we  are  below  TOE  strength.  We  are  not  able  to 
fully  man  our  tanks.  If  it  is  necessary  ...  to  reduce  the  units  stateside  in 
strength  I  think  they  should  be  reduced  to  fill  the  units  that  are  serving  here 
with  the  NATO  forces. 

...  I  woi'ld  like  to  make  one  last  comment  in  regard  to  training  back  in 
the  States  .  .  .  packet  training  for  our  division  at  present.  It’s  been  a  practice 
,  .  .  that  the  training  units  have  a  >ery  small  cadre  that  trains  the  packets. 
They  have  no  maintenance  personnel.  The  maintenance  on  the  tames  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  new  personnel  being  trained.  Just  to  give  you  an  example,  I 
took  over  a  tank  unit  at  Fort  Hood.  It  had  seven  operational  tanks.  It  wasn’t 
possible  for  the  few  sergeants  in  .he  company— they  were  not  mechanics— to 
maintaiit  these  tanks.  1  feel  that  each  training  company  should  have  a  full 
TOE  complement  of  trained  nirchanics  constantly  with  tl'.e  company  to  main¬ 
tain  these  tanks  properly  (for  training  of  the  replacement  packets] . 

...  I  would  like  to  see  the  company  commander  gut  the  authority  to 
promote  and  demote  a  man.  If  he  has  that  authority,  a  man  in  the  company 
knows  that  if  be  is  doing  a  job,  and  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  company  ...  he 
is  going  to  make  it.  Instead,  in  the  present  system,  he  can  work  and  fight  f.  r 
a  future  promotion,  and  some  man  that  is  not  even  in  the  TOE  slot  and  nc  ‘  in 
the  unit  gets  the  promotion.  Stress  on  the  promotion  should  be  placed  in  the 
combat  lu.e  element.  That  is  the  area  where  it  is  the  hardest  to  keep  men, 
because  it  is  the  most  difficr’t.  .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  >f  men  willing  to  sit  in 
headquarters,  because  it  ir  .  .  .  nleasant,  and  (they)  would  do  so  for  less  pay. 
But  the  une  element,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  /■  •  n.y  (and  the  reason  ’.ve 
have  aU  the  headquaiters  we  do  have  is  to  suppoi  i  and  control  these  f:  ont 
line  fighting  elements) .  .  .  should  be  the  first  ones  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 
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Commander  ALFA  (United  States); 

Frankly,  were  I  given  the  personnel— wero  I  givei,  adequate  logistical 
support,  particularly  in  ordnance  parts,  so  that  the  vehicles  did  not  have  to  go 
on  deadline  tor  46  days  every  time  one  part  was  needed— and  if  I  were  given 
adequate  training  areas  (of  which  at  the  moment  I  see  no  indication)— then  I 
think  I  could  train  my  unit  to  a  satisfac*  'v  •'iate  I  am  very  impressed,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  senior  noncommissioned  ufl,k._rs  I  have  taken  over,  ana  I 
would  have  uo  doubt  that  I  could  take  this  unit  into  combat,  if  those  three 
areas  were  straightened  out.  .  . . 

Commander  NOVEMBER  (Germany): 

I  don't  think  that  our  training  and  personnel  procedures  are  geared  to 
what  we  are  actually  working  with.  .  . .  We  shuffle  personnel  around  as  if  they 
had  nothing  more  thari  a  rifle  io  take  care  of  and  learn  how  to  :>andle  in  com¬ 
bat.  I  think  wc  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  what  we  have  got  to  do  and  how  we 
are  doinu  it.  ...  I  get  personnel  assigned  to  me  who  have  spent  six  or  seven 
years  in  ;he  MP's  and  they  say  they  must  be  retrained  as  tankers.  In  some 
instances  this  is  possible,  in  others  it  isn’t.  I  don't  think  that  the  tactical 
unit  sitould  have  this  problem.  .  .  . 

Commander  TANGO  (Germany);- 

I  have  one  other  item  about  which  I  feel  very  strongly.  We  have  done  much 
work  in  the  Army,  and  [volumes]  have  been  written  about  treating  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  a  human  being,  and  yet  within  the  Army— and  within  your  own  unit  if 
you  don't  wa.ch  it  every  minute  of  the  day— you  will  find  human  beings  treated 
as  a  bag  of  beans.  Personnel  today  are  still  being  sent  off  overseas,  or  to 
other  assignments  within  the  States,  on  very  short  notice.  In  a  unit,  if  you 
follow  good  personnel  procedure,  you  see  a  departing  membe .  oi',  honor  him 
if  appropriate,  and  in  any  event  you  shake  his  hand  and  thank  h  m  for  a  job 
well  done.  However,  when  he  lec'-’es  ...  he  then  is  processed  back  to  some 
nebulous  separation  point.  I  have  had  many  comments  from  people  who’ve 
gone  through  this  process.  None  of  them  have  been  complimentary  The 
greatest  days  in  a  man's  Army  career  are  those  days  when  he  is  with  a  unit, 
and  you  can  ask  any  veteran  anywhere,  and  he  will  verify  this  statement. 
.Thereto’'®,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  come  to  some  sort  of  system  within 
the  Army  whereby  a  man,  when  first  inducted,  is  identified  with  the  unit,  and 
throughout  his  career,  remains  Identified  with  the  unit.  We  have  too  many 
“odd-bobs*  floating  through  this  man’s  Army  in  jobs  which  are  not  supervised, 
administrative-type  jobs— which  are  necessary,  I  realize— but  yet  it  seems 
that  once  a  person  is  assigned  to  these  jobs  ...  he  forgets  the  basic  fact  that 
he  is  a  soldier.  And  only  by  stressing  this  basic  fact  will  we  build  up  the  stam¬ 
ina  [and]  the  frame  of  mind  necessary  to  fight  and  beat  our  probable  enemy. 
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Appendix  C  (U) 

ADDITIONAL  DATA  FROM  THE  INTERVIEWS 


Table  C-, 

0«  f*u  vftr  g/v*  fh*  Huk  emmandte  a  ehaitc*  t»  act  at  ^/afaaa  aaffaaaf  ar  ffta  p/afecn 
aaffaaaf  aa  ji/afaaa  /aarfar  Ar  ptitfotn  W  fnMitgT 


Combat  Ready 
(N  =  28) 

CONUS 
(N  =  17) 

Toul 

Percental^ 
of  All  U  Jia 

Yen 

23 

13 

36 

90.0 

No 

0 

4 

4 

10.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Oo  you  rliiVili 

Yea 

It  a  good  training  Idoa? 

23 

16 

39 

97.5 

No 

0 

1 

1 

25 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  C-2 

Do  you  Aava  any  fomol  htllMot  or  Hehnlgoot  (or  mootutlng  tko  ptogtoh 

a  now 

roplocomoot  (oUowIng  hit  oitlgnmont  to  your  imitt 

Combat  Ready 

CONUS 

r..'roeBtage 

(Ns2S) 

(N  X  17) 

Total 

of  All  Uaita 

Yea 

0 

1 

1 

2.5 

No 

23 

16 

39 

97.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  C-3 

Do  you  foo\  that  tho  ovorogo  erowmon  In  your  unit  can  foie 

ovor  othor  crawmana'  (obi  ond 

oorform  totitloetorlly—l.o,, 

ora  thoy  'ntorchongooblof 

Combat  Ready 

CONUS 

Percentage 

(N  X  2S) 

(N  X  17) 

Total 

of  All  Unite 

Yea 

5 

3 

8 

20.0 

Moft  crewmen  can  do  thia 

1 

0 

1 

2.5 

Soioe  crewmen  tan  do  thia 

11 

12 

23 

57.5 

No 

6 

2 

8 

20.0 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

It  hot  froquontly  boon  tuggottod  that  oil  tank 

erowmon  thould  bo  tralnod  ot 

tpoelolitt! 

ot  ono  crow  potitlon,  and  only  (omlllarlxod  with  othor  craw  jobi.  Do  you  think  thi% 

should  bo  dona? 

Yea 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yea,  but  .  .  . 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

No 

f  o 

15 

37 

92.5 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

Modified  Handling  Ajuiorized 


Tabis  C-4 

Do  you  flYO  your  luolor  eommaodort  o  hirly  froo  hand  in  iho  eondurt  of  thoir  nltolont 
and  thoir  training? 


Combat  Ready 
<N  =  2*) 

CONUS 
:k  ■  11' 

Total 

Percentage 
of  All  Unite 

Yea 

20 

16 

36 

90.0 

No 

3 

1 

4 

10.( 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

TaHIb  C>5 

Do  you  think  ffca  protoni  tonkt  oro  ever*  or 

undoromphoMltlng  iho  yoriou*  toehnieol  and 

mochonitai  aidt? 

Combat  Ready 

co.sus 

Perceningo 

(N  =  23) 

(N  ^  17) 

Total 

of  Al!  Unita 

Overemphaaizing 

22 

16 

38 

9S.0 

Underemphaaizing 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

Juat  right 

1 

1 

2 

S.O 

Total 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

Table  C-6 

Novt  you  roeolvod  any  tyoeiol  inotiuetiono  and  hovo  you  doYoioyod  any  proiodurot  for 
intogroting  now  and  oyoelol  woogono  into  your  orgonlMotion? 


Combat  Ready 

CONUS 

Percentage 

(N  =  23) 

IN  =  17) 

Total 

of  All  Unita 

0 

2 

2 

5.0 

23 

15 

38 

95.0 

23 

17 

40 

100.0 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Modified  Handling  Authorized 
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DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


«  •!«  «<«#••••  OVOTCM*  CVAV 

eiMO  WS  AllMV  AAOir«e  AAO  SAM  ^AAM 

ATTM  m9  OAT  AIV 

9  CO  OOUTM  CNAOACAM  TA«M  #0«eC  AA4»  «•#  MV 

•  e«  WS  AAMV  AAAAM  AAO  >«* 

•AM  AMAN  ATTM  •• 

«  ••  ••  AAMV  ALASKA  AAO  SA#  SCATTLC 

ATTN  eeWLAT  ••VVL 

•  ••  ••  AAM'^  tLAQAA  AAO  AO*  MV 

ATTM  OAMS  AiV 

•  €•  aCCSMtt  AAMV  AT  flCO  «  MCAOC  AtVM  •• 

1  ••  TMt«»  AAMV  rr  MOAMCASOM 

1  e«  I  AUAT»«  AAMV  «*«  lAM  MOUSTOM  AVTM  «» 

1  ••  AIAVM  AAMM  aTTM  O* 

1  e«  CIAMTH  AAMV  *0 «  SAN  AAAN 

9  ••  CIOMTM  AL-AV  ^  AO  SOI  SAM  AAAN  ATTM  O* 

1  SIA  MMMAM  CMA«M  LAOS 

ASCAStCN  AAOV  ANA  MO 
«  «•  OAO  TMO  (JOMO  AOCAOCCM  AAOV  OMO  MO 

ATTM  eUAAieuLVM  OA 

•  AOTAHOL  SA  CNV « AONMtNTAL  ACS  OlV 

••A  ^M  ACO  4  CN4IN  CTA  MATICK  MA«« 

%  AAtO  y«A  CMCM  COAA4  40  W4A  CMCM  CTA  MO 
a  «•  AT  OAO 

1  OIA  OALTOA  ACCO  AAMV  «N4T  A04 
MALTCA  ACCO  AAMV  MCO  CTA 
1  40  MO  TOA  CMLI4TC0  CVAL  OTA 

AT  OCMV  MAAAIOOM 

a  LTO  OCA  «AA  COLL  OAALICLC  OKO  AA 
a  a«A  MIL  AOV4MOL  4  LOASM#  US  MIL  AOAt 
1  WOA  AAMOA  COM  AT  HNOM  ATTM  OIA  IMOTAVC 
1  OOMOT  W«A  AAMOA  COM  AT  KHOM 
ATTM  «C%AOMO  OCAt 
a  OOMOT  WOA  AAMOA  COM  AT  AMOK 
ATTM  4OM0AT  OCVAL  OA 
S  40  OMCM  eOAAa  TMO  COMO  AT  MCOlCLLAM 
%  40  WOA  TAAMO  TMO  COMO  AT  CVOTtO 

ATTM  OOMOT  UOATCCM 
1  OOMOT  TOA  OAO  OUlOCO  M104ILC  OCM 

ACOVTOMC  AA4CMAL  ATTN  OA OMO  OMO  AO 
a  40MUT  TOA  AIA  ACACMCC  4CM  AT  OLIOS 

OOMOT  T0«  AATV  4  MlOSILC  OCM  AT  OILL 
%  AAMCO  AOAOCO  OTAAA  COLL 

MAT  OACOATIMO  OAAC  MOAAOlK  ATTM  LIO 

4  OOMOT  OOA  CMMM  OCM  AT  OCLVOI* 

a  aoo  MIL  OANO  OA  ATTM  CMA  TMO  OlV 
%  OMA  TAAMO  OA  >>TTM  ALO  OlV 
1  WO  AAMV  COMOA'  OWAVCILLAMOC  AOV 
OAC  CMA  OIO  OAA 

5  ACO  ACOCAVC  COMAOMCmTO  OA 
COA  AAMCO  OCAV  TCOm  IMAO  AOV 

AALINOTOM  VA  AWM  TIACM 
1  40  WO  AAMV  COUOAT  OWAVCILLAMOC  AOV 

1  CMA  ACO  4  OCVCL  OA  ATTM  TCOH  L I A «  COM  OAC 
1  ACAO  4  TMO  OlV  <^AOMC  OAC  CMA  OAO  OA 


a  AOCO  wo  AAMV  AAMOA  OO  AT  KMOM 
a  AACO  wo  AAMV  IMA  OO  AT  OCMMIM* 


T  AACO  WO  AAMV  MAIMT  OS  AT  KMOM 

1  AACO  WS  AAMV  OAO  OO  A4CNOCCM  AAOV  OMO  MO 

1  AACO  WO  AAMV  OIO  COAAO  40  A  MOMMOWTm 

1  AASO  wo  AAMV  TAAMO  ••  AT  CMOTIO 

ATTM  TCCM  OIA 


«  40  OOA  tor  AAMOACO  OlV  »T  MOOi> 

•  OO  4TN  AAMOACO  AIV  AAO  004  MV 

%  OO  wo  AAMV  AAMOA  4  AATV  A  I  A  I MO  e% K 

AT  OTCWAAT  ATTN  AC  OA  S  O*  TMO  OAA 
1  tOT  AAloeACO  OlV  NO  4  HO  CO  AT  HOOO 
t  tOT  OAV  OlV  30  MCO  TM  OM 

40TM  AAMOA  AAO  C*  MAN  AAAN 
%  to?  IMA  OlV  tor  MCO  TK  ON 

•OTM  AAMCA  AT  AILCV 
%  ao  IMA  OlV  tOT  MCO  TK  AN 

44TM  AAMOA  AAO  *4  M 
t  ATM  IMA  OlV  tOT  MCa  TK  «M 

04TM  AAMOA  AT  LLAIO 
%  TTM  IMA  DIV  ao  MCO  TK  AM 

40TM  AAMOA  AAO  T  OAN  AAam 
O  OTM  IMA  OIW  ao  MCO  TK  HV 


OO  00  Mta  TK  ON 

aoo  AAMAA  wa  AAMV  AAMOA  CTA  AT  KMOM 
OALIA  MATL  OAO  40TM  AAMOACO  flV 


ATTM  Oa  AlOKT  T 

OO  tOT  IMA  aiV  AT  AILCT  ATTN  03 
OO  ao  IMA  OlV  AT  OLMMINO  ATTM  03 
OO  OTM  IMA  aiv  AT  LCMia  ATTM  OS 
OO  OTM  IMA  aiv  AAO  ttt  MV  ATTN  MS 
OO  AT  OAAOON  ATTN  OS 

OO  MO  WO  AAMV  HAWAII  AAO  AST  SAM  AAAN 
ATTM  OS 

OO  OtO  AOM  IMA  DIV  AT  OAAOO  ATTM  OS 
OO  tOT  IMA  OAIO  AT  «CNHINO  ATTN  OS 
ee  SOT  OATTLt  OA  SO  •  *  MCO  AT  MVCA 
OO  tOT  AAMOACO  A|TL^  •’M  44TM  IMA  ACO 

AAO  ao  MV 

A0400  OtA  AAMV  AAMV  AAATICIS  QA 

WO  NAV  TMO  Ot>'  CTA  at  TAOMIMOTON  LI 
OO  wo  AAMV  LIAIOes  OA 

AA04  MIOM  WILLOW  AWM  *400  MICH 
OIA  AAMV  LIO 

OMA  MIL  MIST  OA  ATTh  OfM  A.  A  OA 
OO  4  OIO  WON  TMO  OCV  OS'* 

AT  WAOMIMOTOM  LI  ATTN  LION 
OMA  MAV  ACAO  ON  ATTN  OIA  AOVOHO.  001  OlV 

coat  430 

OOA  AAC  MIOOILC  AANOC  WO  MAV  UlOAILC  CTA 
AT  MWOW  OALIA  ATTh  TCCh  LIO  COOC  S10 
OOMOT  MA4INC  COAAO  COOC  OC 
MO  wa  MAAINC  COAAO 
OOMOT  MAAINC  COMAO 

MO  WO  MAAINC  COAAO  ATTN  AO  4C 
CMA  MWMAM  AACTOAO  0|V  OIACTC  MCO  4 
TCCMMOL  OeO  OCVCL  MO  WO  AIA  AOACC 
COA  AIA  AAO  COMO  WAtOHT  AATTCASON  AAC 
ATTM  OMA  OACA  TNO  OCCT  TNO  ASVCMU.  UA 
OIA  AIA  W  LIO  MAKWCLL  AAO 
eCMTAAL  IMTCi  AOV  ATTM  OCA  MAIL  AM 
OIA  ACO  ANAL  COHO  TMC  40MN0  hOAKInA 
W  OCTMCOOA  ATTN  OCO 
TMC  MITAC  eOAO  OCOAOAD  MAOS  ATTN  LIO 
OOITIOM  OCACMCC  ACO  OTAAA 
CAMAOIAM  AAMV  OTAAA  W 
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